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The    most    ANCIENT    NATIONS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

<•  i  'HE  more  we  advance  towards  the  times  which 
I  come  near  to  the  birth  of  Jcfus  Chrift,  the 
more  does  ancient  hiilory  unfold  itfelf  and  be- 
come clear.  Afia.  in  the  ages  on  which  we  are  going 
to  enter,  prefents  us  with  the  m.ofl  ftriking  fpedtaclcs. 
In  them  we  fee  the  fall  of  the  four  powerful  errpires, 
of  the  AiTyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Lydians. 

Egypt,  that  monarchy  fo  ancient  and  fo  celebrr.ted, 
begins  to  ft oop  to  its  decline.  Vic  fhall  not  here,  how- 
ever, fee  the  ruin  of  it  completed.  The  point  of  tii]ic 
in  which  Egypt,  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  Cambyfes 
the  fon  of  Cyrus,  beheld  the  fubverfion  of  its  throne. 
Vol.  III.  '       A  and 
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and  became  a  province  of  the  Perfian  empire,  belongs 
to  ages  which  are  not  the  fubjeft  of  my  inquires.  Of 
this  time  therefore  I  am  not  to  fpeak.  I  only  thought 
proper  to  announce  it. 

Upon  the  ruins  of  all  thefe  different  kingdoms  arofe 
the  Perfian  monarchy,  a  nation  of  which,  till  this  time, 
there  is  no  notice  taken  in  antiquity.  The  rife  of  this 
new  empire,  more  extended  and  more  formidable  than 
any  of  which  we  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  is  the  term 
to  which  we  fliall  limit  our  difquifitions. 

During  thefe  ages,  there  is  lefs  of  grandeur  in  the 
images  which  Europe  prefents  us.  But  the  abolition  of 
monarchical  government  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
then  formed  into  republics,  Lycurgus  and  Solon  giving 
laws,  one  at  Lacedaemon,  and  the  other  at  Athens,  arq 
objeds  by  fo  much  the  more  interefting,  as  this  epocha 
is  that  of  the  greatnefs  and  renown  which  the  Greeks 
acquired  in  ancient  hiftory. 

In  the  number  of  famous  events  belonging  to  the 
ages  we  are  going  to  run  over,  we  ought  alfo  to  reckon 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  a  city  which  feems  to  have 
been  deftined  to  fwallow  up  and  abforb  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  univerfe.  Her  feeble  beginnings  prefaged 
no  fuch  degree  of  power  as  fhe  afterwards  attained.  It 
was  by  fteady  policy  and  unfliaken  courage  that  Rome 
triumphed  over  all  the  obftacles  that  appeared  to  oppofe 
her  enlargement.  This  alfo  is  an  object  apart,  and 
•which  we  only  indicate.  The  Romans  enter  not  into 
the  plan  which  we  have  laid  down. 
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PART         III. 

From  the  Eflablifliment  of  Monarchy  a- 
mong  the  Ifraelites,  to  their  Return  from 
the  Babylonidi  Captivity,  a  Space  of  a- 
bout  560  years. 


BOOK        I. 

Of  Government, 

IHave  referved,  for  this  third  and  lad  part  of  my 
work,  fuch  refleftions,  and  even  fuch  criticifms,  as 
may  be  made  upon  the  laws  and  government  of  the 
different  people  who  dlftinguiflied  thcmfeh'es  in  ancient 
times.  So  that,  after  having  given  an  account  of  all 
that  ancient  writers  have  been  able  to  tranfniit  to  us  in 
this  view,  I  fliall  p;opofe  fome  reflections,  as  well  on 
the  particular  laws,  as  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
all  the  different  forms  of  government  of  which  I  Ihali 
have  had  occafion  to  fpeak. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  fubjeft,  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
ff)eak  a  little  of  the  flate  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  ages 
we  are  now  furveying.  Although  I  never  intended  to 
treat  particularly  of  the  hiflory  of  this  people,  I  tliink 
myfelf  obliged  to  indicate  at  leafl  the  revolution  that 
was  then  made  in  the  form  of  their  government,  and, 
in  few  words,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  character 
of  moft  of  their  fovereigns. 

The  Jews,  an  unftcady  and  fickle  people,  were  a.t 
length  weary  of  having  God  for  their  head,  and  for 
their  immediate  monarcli.     They  demanded  to  be  go- 

A  I  vcrn<.\"l 
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x'erned  externally  by  a  king,  and  to  form  a  perceptible 
inonarchy  the  fame  as  other  nations  ^  It  pleafed  the 
Supreme  Being  to  confent.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
innovation  happened  nearly  at  the  fame  time  that  mofl 
of  the  towns  of  Greece,  on  motives  not  very  clear  to 
us,  erefted  themfelves  into  republics.  Saul  was  anointed 
King  of  Ifrael  the  fame  year  that  Medon  was  eleded 
archon  of  Athens''. 

The  Jews  had  fufficient  reafon  to  repent  of  the  novel- 
ty they  had  introduced  into  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment. The  bad  condu6t  of  their  kings,  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and 
at  laft  the  total  ruin  of  the  nation,  were  thejufl  punifli- 
ments  of  their  inconftancy.  If  the  names  of  David,  of 
Solomon,  of  Jehofliaphat,  and  Hezekiah,  are  reckoned 
among  tbofe  of  the  greateft  kings;  it  is  with  horror 
that  we  read  thofe  of  Ilehoboam,  of  Athalia,  of  Jeho- 
ram,  and  Manaffeh.  The  hiftory  of  the  jews  throughout 
the  whole  sra  on  which  we  are  now  employed,  is  almoft 
one  continued  fcene  of  horrible  fpeftacles,  of  bloody 
tragedies,  and  the  moif  unheard-of  crimics.  Impiety 
and  idolatry  triumphed  at  Samaria  almofl  always,  often 
even  at  Jerufalem.  The  total  ruin  of  the  l^ingdom  of 
Samaria  was  the  firft  blow  that  this  people  felt.  Their 
iniquities  at  length  drev/  down  upon  Jerufalem  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Moft  High.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the 
inftrument  of  the  Almighty  to  chaftife  an  intractable 
nation,  relapfmg  at  every  moment  into  the  fame  faults. 

It  is  alfo  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  kingly  govern- 
ment of  the  chofen  people  began  and  ended  in  the  fpace 
of  time  now  under  confiderption.  The  captivity  recaU 
led  the  Hebrews  to  theocracy.  At  their  return  from 
Babylon,  they  formed,  by  the  confent  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  a  fort  of  republic,  oi 
which  the  high-priclt  was  the  head  and  the  principal 
adminiftrator  ^ 


*^  T  !^am,  r.  P.  Vi  J,  b  M;ir(ham.  fenil,  13.  p.  316.  &  340. 

^  See  P.  Calmet,  diflcrt.  fiir  la  police  dci  JJtbitux,  t,  3.  p.  10,  ire 
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CHAP,      I. 

Of  the  Ajfyrlans. 

'T^HE  AfTyrians,  of  whom  we  have  fo  long  loft  fight, 
-■•  are  at  length  about  to  ifiue  from  obfcurity;  yet 
after  but  juft  appearing  they  will  fall  again  into  oblivion, 
never  more  to  emerge.  This  empire  is  yet  more  famous 
by  its  fall  than  by  its  foundation,  "We  are  almoft  as  ig- 
norant of  the  events  which  cccafioned  the  ruin  of  this 
vaft  monarchy,  as  we  are  of  thofe  which  gave  it  birth. 
I  fliall  obferve  the  fame  method  with  regard  to  it  as  I 
have  followed  in  the  preceding  books:  I  fhali  relate  on- 
ly what  fliall  have  appeared  to  me  the  mofl  probable. 

The  Alfyrians,  after  having  held  the  empire  of  Afia 
for  many  ages,  began  to  lofe  flrength  by  the  revolt  of 
feveral  nations.  The  Medes,  formerly  fubjefted  by 
Ninus '',  were  the  firfl  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ^.  We  find 
among  the  ancients  fo  little  agreement  upon  thefe  facls, 
that  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  circumflances,  nor  of  the 
particular  confequences  of  that  revolution.  Two  famous 
empires  were  formed  out  of  the  difmembered  parts  of 
the  Alfyrian  monarchy,  that  of  the  Babylonians  and 
that  of  the  Medes.  Notwithflanding  this  blow,  the 
throne  of  Nineveh  fubfifled  flill  fome  time  with  great 
liiftref.  The  names  and  aftions  of  the  monarclis  who 
filled  it  till  its  entire  deftruftion,  are  handed  down  to 
poflerity.  We  know  of  theijp  ravages  in  Judea  The 
flicred  books  are  not  the  only  ones  that  make  mention 
of  it.  Profane  hiflorians  inform  us,  that,  even  after  the 
revolt  of  the  Medes,  the  Alfyrian  monarchs  were  fiill 
very  powerful. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes, 
having  declared  war  againfl  the  Affyrians,  periflied  in 

d  D'ocl.  I   i.  p,  H4.  f  Kcrodot,  1.  i.  n.  9J. ;  Diod.  1.  a.  n.  137.; 

Jiiffio.  I.  I,  c.  J. 

i"  iicrodut.  1,  i,  li.  loi. 

that 
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that  enterprlfe  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops «'. 
The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  Sennacherib,  whom  he  in- 
titles  King  of  the  Arabians  and  Affyrians,  fays,  that  he 
marched  to  attack  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army**.  It  appears  even  that  Affaradon,  the  fon  and 
fuccelfor  of  Sennacherib,  took  the  advantage  of  an 
interregnum  of  eight  years  which  happened  at  Babylon, 
to  reunite  that  kingdom  to  the  throne  of  Alfyria'.  This 
new  empire  fubfifted  thus  during  54  years.  It  funk  at 
lafl  never  more  to  arife. 

Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes,  having  drawn  into  his 
party  Nabopolafl'ar,  governor  of  Babylon,  laid  fiege  to 
Nineveh,  took  and  entirely  demolifhed  it".  The  de- 
deftrudion  of  Nineveh  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
Affyria.  It  was  for  ever  deftroyed.  Even  the  name  of 
it  was  loft.  From  this  moment,  hiftory  makes  no  more 
mention  of  the  Aflyrians.  Their  monarchy  was  divi- 
ded between  the  Babylonians  and  the  Medes.  This  e- 
vent  happened  in  the  year  626  before  the  Chriftian 
3era'. 


CHAP.       II. 

''  Of  the  Babylonians. 

THE  liiftory  of  the  fovereigns  of  Babylon  is   not 
much  better  known  to  us  than  that  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Aifyria.     The  example  of  the  Medes,  who 

8  Herod.  1.  i.  9;.  ^  L.  2.  n.  141. 

i  Kcre  is  the  proof.  It  is  certain,  from  fi-ripture,  that  EfarludJon  fiicceeded 
toennacherib  his  father,  King  of  Afl>'ria.    j  Kings,  c.  19.  v.  97. 

Again,  we  find  A(rar.vli!i  in  the  canon  of  Babylon,  compofed  by  Pcolomy-i  We 
{tz  moreover,  th\t  the  rcijo  of  this  Aflaradin  liad  been  prcctdert  by  an  anarchy 
of  eijilit  years;  fron^  whirli  I  um  led  to  fiifpe<ft  that  the  AlTiradin  of  Ptolomy  is 
the  Efarhaddoi)  of  the  fcriptnre,  and  that  it  was  by  rij;,ht  of  conqiicft  that  he 
mounted  the  tUrone  of  Babylon,  having  without  doubt  (yken  advantage  of  the 
t/otibles  which  an  interregnnrn  of  ciglit  ys'jrs  had  occidioned  in  that  empire. 

k  Tobit,  c.  J4.  7.  14.  edit,  of  the  LX'.v. ;  Nahirr,  c.  i.  v.  8,  10,  I5.  c.  3.  \'. 
7.;  Sophon.  c.  i.  V.  X3,  15.  ;  EzekicI,  c.  51.  v.  3.  and  following;  Herod.  1.  i. 
jj.  106.  Scrabo,  1.  16.  p.  1071,  ;  Alex.  I'oly.  hilt,  apiid  Synccl,  p.  lio. 

••  Sec  the  liiQory  of  JaJith,  by-  F.  Moivjiuci-.n.  p.  »4>j.    . 

ihooki 
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fliook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Affyrians,  was  followed  by 
many  other  people  dependent  upon  that  crown™.  The 
Babylonians  were  not  the  lad  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ihock  which  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  had  given  to  the 
power  of  the  Affyrians.  We  fee  that  foon  after  the 
time  in  which  we  conje6lure  that  revolution  to  have 
happened,  the  Babylonians  formed  a  feparate  monarchy 
from  that  of  the  Affyrians.  The  founder  of  this  new 
race  of  fovereigns  was  a  prince  named  Nabonaffar". 
He  it  is  who  occafioned  that  famous  epocha,  known  in 
antiquity  by  the  name  of  the  sera  of  Nabonaffar.  It 
anfwers  to  the  year  747  before  Jefus  Chrift. 

From  this  time  Babylon  had  always  its  particular 
kings,  independent  on  thofe  of  Affyria.  The  diflinftion 
of  the  two  monarchies  is  exprefsly  marked  in  the  facred 
records.  We  find  a  Berodach-Baladan,  whom  the  fcrip- 
ture  intitles  King  of  Babylon,  fending  ambaffadors  to 
Hezekiah,  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  King  of  Affyria <>. 
We  have  already  related  how  Efarhaddon  fovereign  of 
Nineveh,  availed  himfelf  of  an  anarchy  of  eight  years 
into  which  Babylon  had  fallen,  to  repoffefs  himfelf  of 
the  ancient  domain  of  the  monarchs  of  Affyria  p,  and 
how  fome  time  after,  Nabopolaffar,  fatrapa,  or  viceroy 
of  Babylon,  being  in  league  with  the  King  of  the  Medes, 
deflroyed  Nineveh,  and  overturned  the  Affyrian  em- 
pire''. After  that  event,  the  Babylonians  exalted  them- 
felves  to  the  higheft  degree  of  power.  Yet  their  glory 
was  but  tranfitory.  After  88  years  of  fplendor,  this 
empire  was  deflroyed  by  Cyrus.  Babylon  was  then 
confounded  in  the  vaft  Perfian  monarchy  to  which  Cy- 
rus gave  birth. 

I  have  faid,  and  I  repeat  it,  the  hiftory  of  Affyria  and 
of  Babylon  is  known  to  us  fcarce  at  all.  Originally 
diftinft,  afterwards  united,  then  alternatively  feparate 
and  reunited,  thefe  two  empires  proceed  upon  the  fame 
line.  The  fame  events,  the  fame  obfcurity,  almofl;  every 

»"   Herod.  !.  i.  n.  9$.  n  Canon.  Prolem.  afiron. 

0   1  Kings  c.  in,  v.  ij.;  j  Chron.  c.  :jz.  v.  31.  r  Supra,  p.  C. 

^  .Suj»i»j  ibid. 
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thing  is  common  to  both  people.  We  are  Ignorant  of 
the  greatefl  part  of  their  laws  and  of  their  cu[toms^ 
We  want  thofe  fafts,  thofe  details,  which  alone  canferve 
to  characterize  a  people,  and  make  known  their  politics, 
the  genius  and  principles  of  their  government.  We  muft 
content  ourfelves  therefore  with  a  vague  knowledge,  too 
uncertain  indeed  to  gratify  our  curiofiry  fully,  but  which 
is  neverthelefs  fufficient  to  give  us  a  very  great  idea  of 
the  empires  of  Aifyria  and  Babylon. 

In  effeft  it  is  certain,  that  the  Aflyrians  and  the  Ba- 
bylonians founded  in  Afia  two  the  mod  extenfive  mo- 
lYarchies  of  antiquity.  The  holy  fcripture  and  profane 
hiftory  always  fpeak  of  them  as  of  two  formidable 
powers.  Befides,  what  we  read  of  the  grandeur  and 
opulence  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  is  a  very  folemn 
evidence  of  that  degree  of  glory  and  exaltation  to  which 
thefe  two  empires  had  attained  Finally,  we  fee,  that  a* 
mongft  both  thefe  people,  the  arts  were  flourifhing,  and 
the  fciences  greatly  cultivated.  All  this  is  enough  to 
aifure  us,  that  the  Babylonians  and  Afifyrians  had  made 
a  great  progrefs  in  politics,  and  in  the  art  of  government. 

CHAP.      HI. 

Of  the  Medes. 

\T7E  have  a  pretty  juft  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
*  ^  which  political  government  was  efiiabliflied  among 
the  Medes.  Thefe  people,  after  their  revolt  from  the 
kings  of  AiTyria,  did  not  immediately  form  a  monarchical 
body  They  remained  fome  years  in  a  ftate  of  autono- 
my, as  Herodotus  calls  it*".  Harraifed  all  this  t-ime 
with  dilfcnfions  and  domeflic  miferies,  they  w^ere  foon 
obliged  to  call  a  general  council  to  deliberate  on  the 
means  of  reducing  their  ftate  to  order,  and  introducing 
civil  government.     They  could  think  of  no  better  way 

•■  St  part  j.h.  i,  c.  i.  arf.  3-  ^  J"^-  ^'  "•  9'S- 
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than  eleding  a  king.  The  choice  fell  upon  Dejoccs,  a 
perfgn  greatly  diflinguifhed  by  his  prudence,  his  equity, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  manners  '. 

This  new  fovereign  conducted  himfelf  fo  as  to  juftify 
the  choice  of  the  Medes.  His  iiril  care  was  to  annex 
to  the  dignity  of  king  whatever  external  marks  might 
heighten  the  luftre  of  it,  and  to  fecure  his  perfon  from  in- 
fult  and  from  outrage.  He  began  by  commanding  that 
they  fliould  build  him  a  houfe  worthy  of  si  fovereign'. 
He  himfelf  laid  out  the  ground,  and  caufed  it  to  be  li- 
ned with  good  fortifications.  He  then  demanded  guards 
for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon.  The  Medes  obeyed,  the 
palace  was  raifed  upon  the  fpot,  and  in  the  manner  that 
Dejoces  had  ordered,  and  his  guards  w^ere  chofen  by 
himfelf  ". 

After  having  taken  all  proper  meafures  for  the  fafety 
of  his  perfon,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  De- 
joces next  applied  himfelf  to  the  provifion  of  civil  poli- 
cy. Till  his  accefiion  to  the  crown,  the  Medes  had  lived 
difperfed  in  fmall  tov\'ns  and  villages,  remote  and  fepa- 
rate  from  each  other  ^.  Dejoces  commanded  them  to 
build  a  city  which  lliould  be  large  enough  to  contain 
a  confiderable  number  of  families.  In  order  to  engage 
them  to  this,  he  made  them  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of 
dwelling  in  a  place  fortified  and  fecured  from  the  infults 
of  an  enemy.  They  chofe  a  fituation  in  v/hich  art  had 
only  to  alTill  nature.  The  city  was  foon  built.  It  is 
that  which  was  known  among  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  Ecbatana.  It  was  encompalfed  with  feven  walls. 
The  innermofl  inclofed  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  there 
his  treafures  were  depolited  ^ . 

As  foon  as  the  city  was  fit  to  receive  inhabitants,  De- 
joces obliged  a  part  of  the  Medes  to  fettle  in  it.  He 
then  gave  all  his  attention  to  draw  up  laws  and  to  main- 
tain order  and  civil  pohcy  throughout  his  dominions. 
As  he  had  to  deal  with  a  ferocious  people,  from  whom 

t   Ibid,  and  following.  "  Herod.  I.  i.  n.  p8. 

^  Ibid.  n.  96.  y  Ibid.  n.  >8. 
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he  had  every  thing  to  fear,  he  thought  no  precaution 
too  much  to  infpire  them  with  fear  and  the  reverence  due 
to  the  throne.  Perfuaded  that  the  more  fubje(flsarekeptat 
a  diflance,  the  more  rcfpect  they  will  pay  their  fovereigns  ^, 
he  raifed,  fo  to  fpeak,  a  wall  of  feparation  between  him 
and  his  people.  He  ordered,  that  none  (hould  prefent 
themfelves  before  the  king,  without  being  introduced 
by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  no  perfori 
was  allowed  to  look  him  in  the  face.  Thofe  even  who 
had  the  privilege  of  approaching  him,  were  not  to  laugh 
or  to  fpit  in  his  prefence  ^.  All  affairs  were  managed 
by  the  interpofition  of  third  perfons.  It  was  from  the 
centre  of  his  palace  that  Dejoces  faw  all  that  palfed  in 
his  dominions.  Law-fuits  were  difcuifed  before  him  by 
writings  only;  and  when  he  had  given  judgment,  it 
was  alfo  in  that  manner  that  he  notified  it  to  the  parties. 
Above  all,  he  applied  himfelf  fteadily  to  the  (Irid  ad- 
miniftration  of  juflice.  He  afferted  the  authority  of  the 
laws  by  the  moil  fevere  and  mod  rigorous  puniihments, 
judging  nothing  more  eifential  to  the  fupport  of  an  in* 
fant  ftate.  As  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  any  injury 
done,  he  caufed  the  aggreffor  to  be  brought  before  him, 
and  im.pofed  a  penalty  proportioned  to  his  fault.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  had  perfons  of  confidence  appointed  in 
all  his  provinces,  who  had  their  eyes  upon  the  great, 
and  made  their  reports  to  him  when  the  weaker  fort 
were  opprefled ''. 

It  appears  by  what  we  have  faid,  that  the  government 
of  the  Medes  was  purely  monarchical.  The  condud  of 
Dejoces  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  great  politician.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  that  every  part  of  it  deferves  approba- 
tion. We  cannot  but  commend  the  meafures  he  had 
taken  to  give  to  royalty  an  exterior  appearance  capable 
of  llriking  the  imagination,  and  proper  to  infpire  his 
new  fubjeds  with  an  idea,  that  their  fovereign  was  a 

2   Mdjore  loii^inqno  vcriit  rcverenti.7.  Tacit. 

*  Hcvod.  1.  1.  n.  9<x.      In   the  Indies  it  is  r.ct  penr.'.'t:ed  to  fpit  in  the  Palace 
of  the  King.     Voyage  of  Lc  DL.nc.  p.  iSi, 
b  Hcivd.  I.  r.  ii.  loo. 
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being  different  from  other  men.  It  was  to  be  feared, 
that  too  great  famiharity  might  have  drawn  him  into 
contempt,  and  have  given  room  for  plots  againft  an  au- 
thority yet  in  its  infancy.  But  can  v/e  equally  approve 
the  affectation  of  keeping  himftlf  always  Ihut  up  in  his 
palace,  and  rendering  himfelf  in  fome  fort  invilible?  a 
condud  which  has  been  but  too  much  imitated  by  the 
eaftern  monarchs.  It  was,  as  is  faid  by  a  fublime  genius 
of  our  times,  the  very  worft  courfe  thefe  monarchs 
could  have  taken.  They  wanted  to  procure  reverential" 
awe  to  themfelves,  but  they  procured  it  to  the  royal  dig- 
nity, and  not  to  the  king.  They  fixed  the  attention  of 
their  fubjefts  to  a  certain  throne,  and  not  to  a  certain 
perfon.  That  invifible  power  which  governs,  is  always 
the  fame  for  the  people.  Let  ten  kings  be  dethroned 
and  murdered,  one  after  another,  they  are  fenfible  of 
no  difference.  It  is  as  if  they  had  been  governed  fuc- 
ceffively  by  fpirits  <=. 

I  know  not  whether  we  ought  to  impute  to  Dejoccs 
one  of  the  moft  capital  defeOs  which  can  be  objecled  to 
the  principles  of  the  government  ellablilhed  among  the 
Medes.  The  power  of  a  legillator  is  imperfeft  when  he 
has  not  the  power  of  abrogating  a  law  which  he  had 
the  power  of  making.  Such,  however,  w^re  the  bounds 
of  the  fovereign  authority  among  the  Medes.  Having 
once  publilhed  an  edid,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
king  to  change  or  to  revoke  if.  I  cenfure  equally  ano- 
ther cuilom  of  thefe  people,  that  of  confiding  the  edu- 
cation of  their  monarchs  to  women  only,  and  to  eu- 
nuchs " ;  a  cuflom  always  pradifed,  and  ftill  in  ufe  in 
the  eafl. 

For  two  hundred  years,  the  Median  throne  fubfifled 
with  confiderable  fplendor.  It  then  fubmitted  to  the 
fortune  of  Cyrus,  and  was  abforbed  in  the  vafl  monar- 
chy of  the  Perfians. 

«  Lettrcs  Pcrfcines,  let.  loo.  i  Dan.  c,  tf.  v,  ^5, 

*  Plato  de  leg.  1.  3.  p.  815. 
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CHAP.      IV. 

Of  the  Egyptians. 

FROM  the  time  of  Sefoflris  to  that  of  Bocchoris,  that 
is  to  fay,  for  near  nine  hundred  years,  Egypt  fur- 
fiifhes  nothing  for  the  prefent  objefl:  of  our  refearches. 
Not  that  in  tiiat  time  it  had  fuffered  any  fatal  blow  or 
diminution.  We  fee  by  Homer  and  by  Herodotus, 
that,  hi  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  Egypt  was  very 
flouriihing  f.  The  holy  fcripture  gives  us  the  fame  idea 
of  it  in  the  time  of  Solomon  and  his  fucceflbrs «.  But 
we  have  no  particulars  remaining,  either  of  the  events 
•which  happened  in  Egypt  during  thefe  nine  ages,  or  of 
the  anions  of  the  monarchs  who  occupied  that  throne 
during  this  long  interval  ^ 

■ '  The  reign  of  Bocchoris  puts  an  end  to  this  obfcurity. 
This  prince  has  deferved  an  honourable  place  in  hiftory 
from  the  wifdom  of  his  inftitutions.  The  Egyptians 
have  put  him  into  the  number  of  their  legiflators  '.  This 
is  making  a  grand  elogium ;  for  in  ail  that  long  luccefiion 
of  kings  which  occupied  the  throne  from  the  deluge  to 
the  time  that  Egypt  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Perfians,  there  are  only  five  whom  the  Egyptians  have 
honoured  with  the  title  of  legiflators,Mnevts,  Saziches, 
Sefoflris,  Bocchoris,  and  Amafis  ^.  Hiftory  has  pre- 
ferved  nothing  relating  to  the  laws  of  the  two  firft  of 
thefe  monarchs ».  As  for  Sefoftris,  I  have  elfewhere 
given  a  very  circumftantial  account  of  the  political  in- 

f  Oc^yfT.  1.  4.;  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  irz.  Szc.  8  1  Kings  c,  9.  v.  16. 

^  We  know  only  that  Shifhdk  pillaged  the  temple  of  jerufukm  in  the  time  of 
Rehoboam.  .       . 

i  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  io5.  k  Diod.  ibid. 

1  See  what  we  have  faid  of  Mneves,  part.  i.  b.  i.  art.  4.  p.  45.  All  that  we 
know  of  Saziches  is,  that  he  added  iome  particuljrs  to  tlie  tdabliflxd  laws,  ai-.d 
that  fee  applied  himfclf  to  the  improvement  of  the  vvorlhip  of  the  gods.  Diod.  1. 
;.  p.  joij.     We  do  not  To  much  as  kcow  in  what  aj,*;  this  prince  may  have  lived. 
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ftitutions  artributed  to  this  prince  *".  It  remains  only 
therefore  that  1  lay  before  the  reader  what  I  have  been 
able  to  coilccl  upon  the  laws  of  v^'hich  Bocchoris  and 
Am^fis  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  authors.  I  fliail  fpeak 
alfo  of  fome  other  lovereigns  whofe  regulations  have 
reached  to  us,  although  thefe  princes  have  not  been  put 
into  the  number  of  thofe  whom  Egypt  J'pecially  regard- 
ed as  her  legiilators. 

Bocchoris,  a  wife  and  able  prince ",  but  of  a  harfh 
and  fcA^ere  character",  mounted  the  throne  about  762 
years  before  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift.  It  is  he  who  is 
faid  to  have  regulated  the  rights  of  the  fovereign,  and 
all  that  regards  the  form  of  contracts  and  of  covenants  p. 
To  him  aifo  are  attributed  the  firft  laws  on  commerce'. 
I'hcy  ordained  that  whoever  fliould  deny  that  he  owed 
■  a  fum  of  which  the  lender  could  produce  no  WTitten 
proof,  fliould  be  free  from  the  debt  upon  taking  an 
oath.  As  for  thofe  who  lent  their  money  upon  fecuri- 
ty,  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  the  interefl  amount 
higher  than  the  principal. 

Till  the  time  of  Bocchoris  the  jaws  of  Egypt  ini- 
powered  a  creditor  to  imprifon  his  debtor  ^  We  know 
that  Sefoftris,  on  his  acceffion,  paid  the  debts  of  a  great 
number  of  people  detained  in  prifon  at  the  fuit  of  their 
creditors  ^.  Bocchoris  abrogated  that  cuftom.  He 
permitted  the  creditor  to  feize  only  the  goods  of  his 
debtor  for  paym>ent,  but  forbade  perfonal  arrclls,  and 
actions  againfl  the  body  of  the  debtor'.  Solon  had  this 
law  in  view  when  he  eflabliihed  at  Athens  what  was 
called  the  Scifacfhia;  a  law  v/hich  took  from  tiie  cre- 
ditor the  power  of  compelling  payment  by  ieizing 
the  body  of  the  debtor ".  Diodorus  Sicilienfis  adds, 
that  the  other  legiflators  of  Greece  were  blamed,  for 
that,  having  prohibited  a  man  who  had  lent  a  fum  of 
ir.oney  to  another  from  feizing  his  arms  or  his  plough, 

'•''  Sic  part  I.  I,  I.  chap.  a.         "  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  7j.      o  p!„t.  t.  a.  p.  jjp.  £, 
»   Diod.  1.  I.  p.  ic(5.  q    Died.  i.   i.  p.  90.  f   Dittl.  ibid. 

'    Diod.  1.  1.  p.  6^.  t   Diod.  ibid    p.  90. 

''  iHctl.  i.  J.  p.  r:.  ;  plut.  in  ^'  ;lon.  p.  'io.  D. 
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they  yet  permitted  him  to  feize  the  man  himfelE  for 
payment  of  his  debf^. 

Bocchoris  had  fo  much  excelled  in  that  part  of  gO" 
vernment  which  regards  the  adminiPa-ation  of  jufticc, 
that  many  of  his  ordinances  and  decifions  fubfifled  and 
were  flill  obferved  even  when  the  Romans  were  mailers 
of  Egypt  y. 

Next  to  Bocchoris  I  fliall  place  Afychis,  of  whom 
Herodotus  gives  us  a  law  refpefting  loans  which  is  fm- 
gular  enough.  We  have  fpoke  elfcwhere  of  the  care 
which  the  Egyptians  took  to  embalm  their  dead,  and  of 
their  general  cuftom  of  preferving  them  in  apartments 
deftined  to  that  ufe  ^.  To  favour  commerce  by  facili- 
tating credit,  Afychis  made  a  law  which  permitted  them 
to  give  the  bodies  of  their  fathers  in  pledge  for  money 
borrowed  *.  But  by  the  fame  law  it  was  provided,  that 
the  debtor  fliould  be  deprived  of  the  honours  of  fepul- 
ture,  if  he  happened  to  die  without  having  taken  up 
this  precious  pledge  ^*  We  fliali  be  fenfible  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  this  punifhment,  if  we  call  to  mind  what  has 
been  faid  elfewhere  of  the  light  in  which  the  funeral 
rights  were  confidered  by  the  Egyptians*^. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  thefe  monarchs,  Egypt  expe- 
rienced one  of  thofe  cataftrophes  to  which  all  ft ates  are 
expofed.  It  was  invaded  by  Sabacos,  King  of  Ethiopia, 
who  pofleifed  himfelf  of  the  kingdom,  and  reigned  fifty 
years'^.     This  revolution   was  only  tranfitory.      That 


^   Diod.  p.  90. 

y   Diod.  p.    io<J. 

z  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  101'  Lucian.  delu£lu,  n.  ii.  t.  2.  Joan.  Damafcen.  oral.  i. 
p,  931.  (Xt  imag.  p.  714. 

^  Herod.  I.  a   n.  136.         h  Herod,  loco  cUrJo.  <^  Part  x.  b.  i- 

d   Herod   art.  4.  p.  5J.  n.  137.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  7^. 

If  we  may  believe  Julius  Africanu?,  .Sabacos  fiicceeded  immediately  to  Boc- 
choris, whom  he  took  and  caufed  to  be  burnt  alive.  Apud  Syncell.  p.  74.  Dio- 
dorus  places  the  reign  of  Sabacos  a  long  time  after  that  of  Eoccboris,  I.  1.  p.  75. 
Herodotus,  whofe  lufTrage  i<;  of  fo  great  weight  in  all  that  concerns  Egypt, 
inakcs  no  mention  at  all  of  Bocchoris,  and  makes  Sabacos  rdgn  immediately 
af^cr  Anyfis  the  Aiccertbr  of  Afychis,  1.  ^.  n.  137.  Some  modern  chronologies 
believe,  that  the  Afychis  of  Herodotus  and  the  Bocchoris  of  Diodorus  are  one  and 
%he.  fame  perfon  under  two  different  denominations.  This  is  one  of  thofe  critical 
qiiefHons  which  I  fhall  not  undertake  to  clear  much  lefs  tp  decide. 

prince 
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prince  giving  up  his  conqueft  of  his  own  accord,  abdi- 
cated the  throne,  and  returned  into  Ethiopia.  Sabacos 
may  with  juftice  be  numbered  among  the  legiilators  of 
Egypt.  Naturally  of  a  mild  and  humane  character,  he 
aboliflied  capital  punifhments,  and  ordained  that  fucli 
criminals  as  were  judged  worthy  of  death,  fhould  be 
employed  in  the  public  works.  He  thought  that  Egypt 
would  draw  more  profit  and  advantage  from  this  kind 
of  punifhment,  which  being  impofed  for  life  appeared 
equally  adapted  to  punilh  crimes  and  to  reprefs  them  ^. 
Some  time  after  Sabacos,  Pfammetichus  mounted 
the  throne.  This  prince  made  a  confiderable  change 
in  the  ancient  maxims  of  the  government.  Till  that 
time  othernations  were  barred  accefs  to  Egypt f.  At  the 
citv  of  Naucrates  only  they  were  allowed  to  land  and 
trader  The  Egyptians  even,  if  we  believe  ancient  writers, 
were  accuftomed  to  kill  or  make  flaves  of  all  the  ftran- 
gers  they  caught  upon  other  parts  of  their  coafts'». 
Pfammetichus  laid  down  very  different  maxims.  He 
opened  his  ports  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  fa- 
voured navigation  in  his  feas,  and  granted  all  forts  of 
privileges  to  all  perfons  who  chofc  to  fettle  in  Egypt'. 
This  prince  was  fond  of  the  Greeks,  and  protefted  them 
in  a  particular  manner.  He  owed  his  prefervation  and 
re-eftablifhment  to  the  lonians  and  the  Carians"*^.  Not 
content  with  recompenfmg  them  liberally,  he  determ.i- 
ned  to  fettle  them  in  his  dominions ;  and  for  their  en- 
couragement, he  diftributed  among  them  conliderable 
heritages  of  land^  He  even  gave  them  young  Egyptian 
children  to  be  brought  up  under  their  tuition,  with  or- 
ders to  teach  them  the  Grecian  language "".  Pfarameti' 
chus  went  ftill  farther;  he  would  have  the  princes  his 
children  educated  in  the  Grecian  manner",  and  even 
allied  himfelf  by  treaty  with  the  Athenians  and  other 
ftates  of  Greece  °. 

*°-  Herod.  Diod.  loc'is  chat. 

i    Herod.  I.  z.  n.  154.    Diod.  1.  r.  p.  78.    Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  11 4.1. 

S   Herod.  1.  i.  11.  179.  h    Diod.  p.  7S.  &  80.  i   Diod.  Il>iJ. 

i:   fitrod.  1.  1.  n.  iji,  1J3.    Diod.  1.  1.  p.  77. 

'•   Herod,  n.  1  j8.    Diod.  p.  78.  "a  Diod,  ibid.  ^  Diod.  ibid. 

»■  H-rod.  \.  :.  n.  154,    Diod.  !.  i,  p.  78, 
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Amafis,  one  of  the  fuccefibrs  of  Pfammetichus,  con- 
duced himfelf  upon  the  frune  principles.  He  conferred 
many  benefits  upon  the  Greeks,  and  gave  them  an  eila- 
blifliment  in  the  city  of  Naucrates.  Such  of  them  even 
as  came  to  Egypt  only  to  traffic,  were  in  certain  places 
allowed  to  ered  altars  and  temples  p. 

By  the  wifdom  of  his  government,  Amafis  merited  %. 
place  in  the  number  of  the  Egyptian  legiilators ''.  He 
is  faid  to  have  made  new  regulations  for  the  repartition 
of  the  provinces,  and  even  to  have  given  the  finiihing 
ftroke  to  the  form  of  the  government  "^  Under  his 
reign  Egypt  was  perfeclly  happy,  and  was  reckoned  to 
contain  twenty  thoufand  cities,  all  very  populous  f.  Tq 
maintain  order  among  fuch  a.  prodigious  number  of  in- 
habitants, iimafis  made  a  law  of  which  we  cannot  too 
much  admire  the  wiidom.  This  law  obliged  every  in- 
dividual to  make  a  declaration  every  year  before  the 
governor  of  the  province,  of  his  name,  his  profeffion, 
and  the  means  of  his  fubfilfence.  Whoever  failed-  in 
the  fatisfa6lion  of  this  law,  or  made  a  falfe  declaration, 
whoever  could  not  make  it  appear  that  he  fupported 
himfelf  by  honeft  means,  was  puniihed  v/ith  death  "^v 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  fay,  that  Solon  borrowed  this 
law  from  the  Egyptians,  and  ellablifhed  it  at  Athens^; 
where,  in  the  time  of  lierodotus,  it  ftill  fubfifted  in  ail 
its  force.  But  other  authors  with  more  juftice,  and  on 
better  grounds,  attribute  the  eftablirnment  of  this  law  to 
Draco  '^,  anterior  to  Solon  by  fome  years.  This  law  wa§ 
alfo  in  ufe  among  fcveral  other  nations  ^ . 

Amafis  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  laft  fovereign 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  mxonarchy.  Nay,  if  we  believe 
}Cenophon,  he  was  himfelf  fubjefted  by  Cyrus  ^.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Pfammenitus,  his  fon,  that 
Cambyfes  overturned  the  throne  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 

P  Herod.  I.  J.  n.  178. 

<l   Diod.  1.   I.  p.  106.  *■  Diod.  ibid.         f  Herod.  1.  z.  n.  177. 

This  taft  appciri  to  me  mucli  exjggeiauJ,     See  tlie  niemoiis  de    Trevous, 
January  1751,  p.   30.  &  31. 

£   Herod,  i.  1.  n.  177.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  88.  "  Li.'C  clt. 

'*'    See  Marfli.  p.  594,  595. 

y  Sec  i't-rizoii.  .-irf.'Eliftn.  rnr.  hift.  I.  4.  c.  I.  p.  328.  ^   MarHn  p.  583. 
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and  that  this  renowned  and  flouriftihig  country  became 
only  a  province  of  the  vafl  Perfian  empire.  Egypt  ne- 
ver retrieved  this  mortal  blow.  That  kingdom  paiTed 
fucceffively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Thefe  events  are  only  pointed  at  here.  Their 
recital  belongs  to  ages  beyond  the  limits  that  I  havs 
prefcribed  myfelf. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  feveral  inflitutions  and  politics  of 
the  Egyptians,  I  have  hitherto  contented  myfelf  with  re- 
lating facls  fimply  as  I  found  them  in  ancient  hiftorians. 
Now  that  I  think  I  have  already  laid  before  the  reader 
every  thing  belonging  properly  to  that  objecl,  it  is  time 
to  projiofe  fome  refleftions  on  the  political  conftitution 
and  laws  of  that  monarchy. 

All  antiquity  is  agreed  in  heaping  eulogies  on  the 
Egyptians  for  the  wifdom  of  their  government.  The 
moft  renowned  perfonages  of  Greece,  thofe  whofe  parts 
and  prudence  are  the  moft  boafted,  travelled  into  Egypt, 
to  inflruft  themfelves  in  the  lav/s  and  cuftoms  of  that 
nation  •.  The  Grecian  legiflators  drew  from  that  fource 
their  rules  and  principles  of  government  t.  Modern 
writers  have  not  only  adopted  the  fuffrage  of  the  an- 
cients ;  they  have  even  gone  beyond  them  in  the  matter : 
nothing  can  equal  the  idea  they  give  us  of  Egypt.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  this  country  feems  to  have  been  once 
inhabited  only  by  fages.  We  could  not  receive  a  more 
pleafmg  image  from  a  republic  of  philofophers.  But  is 
not  this  picture  rather  too  highly  finiflied?  Ought  we 
not  to  bate  a  little  of  the  high  opinion  commonly  en^ 
tertained  of  the  politics  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the 
wifdom  of  their  laws  ?  We  Ihould  examine  into  tliis 
without  partiality  and  withouL  prejudice. 

Among  the  number  of  laws  for  which  the  Egyptians 
have  dcferved  fo  much  praife,  I  certainly  fhall  not  place 
that  concerning  thieves.  They  were  ordered  to  enrol 
their  names  under  a  chief,  and  to  carry  diredly  to  him 

^    DioJ.   I.  I.  p.  79,  80,   IC7. 

b  Ibid.  &  p.  ICO.;   Ifocrat.  in  BiifirlJ.  p.  319  Strabo,  1.  10.  p.  738.  D.  ;  PIbc. 
t.  I.  p.  41.  F. 
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whatever  they  fhould  fteal.  Every  one  was  fure  to  re- 
cover the  goods  he  had  loft,  provided  he  could  defcribe 
the  number  and  quality  of  them,  and  fix  upon  the  time 
and  place  where  the  theft  was  committed.  A  fourth  of 
the  value  was  left  with  the  corps  by  way  of  ranfom*^. 
This  regulation,  which  does  no  great  honour  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Egyptians,  has  been  attempted  to  be  excu- 
fed.  The  legillator,  fay  they,  finding  that  he  could  not 
prevent  dealing, ^wanted  to  furnifh  his  countrymen  with 
an  eafy  expedient  for  recovering  what  had  been  ftole 
from  them  '^.  But  if  we  cannot  entirely  root  out  that 
•\vicked  propenfity  of  mankind  to  appropriate  the  goods 
of  their  neiglibour,  at  Icafl  we  ought  not  to  authorifc 
it;  and  furely  this  law  had  a  dire£l  tendency  to  it. 
Thieves  were  not  only  fecure  of  impunity,  but  of  reward 
alfo. 

The  Egyptian  policy  may  be  taxed  upon  a  better 
foundation  with  the  exorbitant  power  they  had  fuifered 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  priefts.  Judges  of  the  na- 
tion and  mafters  of  all  aiiairs  *,  they  poffeffed  both  tem- 
poral and  fpiritual  authority.  The  fovercign  himfelf  was^ 
in  fome  fort  fubordinate  to  them.  His  conduct  from 
day  to  day  was  fubjcd:  to  their  cenfurc;  and  they  had 
alfo  the  right  of  giving  him  advice  f,  and  of  direfting  all 
his  actions.  This  is  not  all:  by  the  primitive  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  monarchy,  the  throne  of  Egypt  was  heredi> 
tary;  but  it  fometimes  happened  that  the  reigning  family 
became  extinft,  and  in  that  cafe  the  crown  was  made 
eleftive.  The  choice  of  tlie  new  monarch  was  limited; 
they  were  obliged  to  take  him  either  from  the  body  of 
priePtS,  or  from  the  ftate  military:  if  the  choice  fell  up- 
on one  of  tb.e  laft,  he  was  obliged  immediately  to  pro- 
cure admiOron  into  the  facerdotal  order  ^.  But  a  prieft 
in  the  like  circumflance  had  no  fuch  obligation  to  the 
inilitary  order;  fo  great  a  veneration  had  the  Eg^'ptians 
for  their  priefts,  the  fole  depofitaries  of  the  laws  and  of 
the  fcicnces  of  the  nation. 

'■  DioJ.  1.  I.  p.  po.  J  A.  GtUiiis,  1.  1 1.  c.  i3.  p.  ;40,  541.    '  I>\d\.  1.  J.  p.  91. 
*■   Sec  part  i.  b.  i.  art.  4.  (  DioJ.  1.  i.  p.  81,  84. 

%  rt;ao-ir;' jiolit.  p.  550,  Cj  FliU,  r.  i.  p.  354, 
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We  mufl  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  if 
we  do  not  perceive  the  inconveniencies  of  fuch  a  maxim. 
So  much  power,  fuch  flattering  diftintlions,  could  not 
but  encroach  upon  the  fovereign  authority,  and  infpire 
the  priefts  with  contempt  for  the  reft  of  the  nation,  a 
contempt  which  mufl  neceffarily  prove  detrimental  to 
the  ftate.  Herodotus  gives  us  a  very  fiiriking  example 
of  it  in  the  reign  of  Sethon,  pried  of  Vulcan,  who  was 
eletled  king  fome  time  after  Sabacos  s, 

Sethon  was  fcarce  well  fettled  on  the  throne,  when 
he  began  his  ill  treatment  of  the  military,  as  if  he  fliould 
never  have  occafion  for  their  fervice,  and  even  went  fo 
far  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  heritages  ot  land  granted 
them  by  the  kings  his  predeceifors  ^.  Sethon  had  foon 
caufe  to  repent  a  conduct  fo  imprudent.  Sennacherib, 
King  of  Aifyria,  turning  his  arms  againfu  Egypt,  there 
was  not  found  a  man  among  the  nobles  or  t!ic  military 
ftate  who  would  take  arms.  Sethon  law  himielf  re- 
duced to  make  head  againft.  the  enemy  with  an  army 
raifed  in  hafle,  and  compofed  of  artifans,  workmen,  and 
people  of  the  meanefl  profefTions '.  He  had  been  ruined, 
if  Sennacherib  had  not  got  news  of  the  approach  of 
Tirhakah,  King  of  Ethiopia,  who  was  marching  to  the 
fuccour  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  armv  ''.  The 
priefts,  whole  interclt  it  was  to  make  the  mod  of  ap 
event  which  feemed  to  juftify  the  conduct  of  Sethon, 
did  not  fail  to  give  out,  that  Sennacherib  was  rcpulfed 
by  a  miraculous  voice.  They  even  invented  a  iablc 
which  attributed  all  the  glory  of  it  to  Sethon  ^,  but  which 
is  not  worth  examining.  This  example  is  fufficient  to 
fliew  the  bad  eifects  of  the  too  great  privileges  and  di- 
ftinclions  enjoyed  by  the  prieifs  in  Egypt. 

I  go  on  to  the  mod  important  article  of  the  Egyptian 
politics.  The  whole  people  was  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  claifes  "^  Proieilions  were  hereditary  in  every 


i  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  14.         •«  IJ.  ibid.  S  Id.  uiW. 
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family ;  the  fon  being  obliged  to  embrace  that  of  his  fa-  " 
ther  "1  The  two  principal  bodies  of  the  ftate,  the  mi- 
litary and  facerdotal,  were  kept  fo  feparate  and  diftinct, 
that  a  perfon  of  the  facerdotal  race  could  not  enter  into 
the  military  flate,  and  reciprocally  no  perfon  of  a  mi- 
litary family  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  of 
the  prieits  ^.  This  inflitution  has  been  much  praifed,  I 
am  very  far  from  palhng  fuch  a  judgment  on  it;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  one  of  the  moft  blameable  and  mod 
pernicious.  As  we  have  here  under  confideration  an 
eifential  point,  a  principle  highly  interefting  to  the  hap* 
pinefs  and  fupport  of  ftates,  it  were  good  to  examine 
and  dlfcufs  with  attention  the  advantages  and  inconve- 
nicncies  v^hich  may  refult  from  the  eftablilhment  of 
profeffions  hereditary  in  families. 

It  may  be  alledged  in  favour  of  hereditary  profellionSj  ■ 
that  we  make  that  bed  which  we  have  always  feen  made, 
and  which  has  employed  us  folely  from  our  infancy;  we 
acquire,  of  confequence,  a  much  greater  facility  of  ex- 
celling in  an  art;  every  one  adds  his  own  proper  expe- 
rience to  that  of  his  anceflors;  by  which  means  every 
art  and  every  fcience  muft  certainly  be  carried  to  the 
higheil  degree  of  perfediop.  Befides,  this  cuilom  ex- 
tinguifhes  all  inordinate  ambition ;  every  one  remains 
content  in  his  ftation,  and  never  dcfires  to  quit  it  by  a- 
fpiring  to  a  rank  of  more  elevation.  Thefe  are  nearly 
ail  the  advantages  of  hereditary  profeffions ;  at  the  firlt 
glance,  we  are  inclined  to  favour  them.  I  think,  ne- 
verthelefs,  that  thefe  reafonings  are  more  fpecious  than 
folid.  Placing  the  matter  in  a  truer  light,  we  lliall  fay, 
that  fuch  an  inflitution  is  entirely  contrary  to  found  po^- 
litics,  and  to  the  fundamental  m.axims  of  fociety. 

That  noble  ambition  which  is  the  animating  foul  and 
fublifling  principle  of  ftates,  can  never  be  found  in 
countries  where  profeilions  are  hereditary.  This  is  the 
v/ay  to  deflroy  all  emulation.  Let  it  not  be  laid,  that 
every  man  will  exercife  his  own  profeflion  the  better,  for 
that  he  cannot  leave  it  to  embrace  another.     I  afl'ert, 

?c  jl)=-i.  n.  Pied.  I.  1.  p.  84,  85, 
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that  he  will  exercife  his  profelTion  the  better,  when  by 
cxceUing  in  it  he  may  hope  to  attain  to  another  more 
elevated.  Befides,  who  does  not  fee  that  genius  and 
talents  are  fettered  by  this  maxim?  Such  a  one  may  be 
naturally  unqualified  for  the  profeffion  to  which  he  is 
doomed,  who  perhaps  would  have  excelled  in  another 
had  the  choice  been  referred  to  his  difpofition.  Thefc 
refledions  might  be  carried  much  further;  but  as,  in 
fuch  fort  of  queftions,  experience  proves  more  than 
reafoning,  let  us  caft  our  eyes  upon  thofe  nations  who 
have  diilinguiflied  themfelves  the  moil  by  the  lights  of 
their  mind,  and  by  the  extent  of  their  knowledge.  V/e 
fliall  fee,  that  it  is  not  among  the  nations  w4iere  profcf- 
fions  were  hereditary,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  have 
made  the  greateft  progrefs. 

This  cuitom  did  not  prevail  in  Greece;  yet  what  a 
difference  there  is  between  the  produftions  of  the  Greeks 
and  thofe  of  the  Egyptians?  Let  the  admirers  of  ancient 
Egypt  extol  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  thofe  enormous 
malfes  for  which  it  is  ftill  famous.  I  fhall  do  juftice  to 
the  grandeur  of  thofe  undertakings,  and  to  the  folidity 
of  their  execution.  I  admire  the  pyramids  and  obeliflvs, 
when  I  confider  the  expenfe,  the  patience,  and  the  in- 
defatigable labour  v/hich  the  conftruftion  of  thefe  mo- 
numents mud  have  colt ;  but  I  am  not  equally  touched 
w^ith  the  talle  and  genius  of  the  artifts,  I  fhall  fay  the 
fame  thing  of  the  fciences  of  which  the  Egyptians  may 
have  given  the  firfl  tinfture  to  the  Greeks,  but  which 
thefe  laft  carried  to  a  point  at  wdiich  they  never  arrived 
in  Egypt.  A  parallel  between  the  Romans  and  Egyp- 
tians is  not  lefs  unfavourable  to  the  latter,  although  the 
arts  and  fciences  are  by  no  means  the  moll  Ihining  part 
of  the  Roman  charafter  *. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  nations  that  fubfift  at  pre- 
fent,  and  make  the  fame  comparifon  among  them.  Two 
famous  flates  prefent  themfelves  in  Afa;  the  Indians  and 

•  Or,ih'iv!  canfns  melius  ;  ceeUqttc  meatus 
Difcrlleiit  radio,  ct  furgeuUa  fulcra  diceni : 
'I'd  revere  hnperia  populos,  Hoiiiane,  memento, 
■('lifl:  !''j:  er::rLt  ^irti').,  t>  ■dj'i'c:  im^-'jucre  n-iirerr,  ire.    ifEne'J.  I.  0', 
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the  Chinefe.  In  the  Indies,  the  fon  is  obliged  to  follow 
the  profefTion  of  his  father  ".  In  China  it  is  otherwife  p. 
I  am  not  more  a  partifan  of  the  Chinefe  than  another;, 
and  I  am  very  far  from  looking  upon  them  in  the  light 
in  which  fome  authors  would  place  them.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  we  muft  allow,  that  none  of  the  Afiatics  can  be 
compared  with  them;  and  that  the  arts  and  fciencesare 
far  enough  from  being  as  flouriihing  in  the  Indies  as 
they  are  in  China.  I  might  bring  in  the  Arabians  in 
fupport  of  my  aflertion,  if  I  wanted  to  enlarge  upon  the 
matter ;  but  I  fhall  clofe  it  with  affirming,  that  not  one 
nation  can  be  cited,  who  kept  their  profeffions  heredi- 
tary, and  at  the  fame  time  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by 
talents  and  by  knowledge.  I  fay,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  inflitution  is  only  fit  to  contrad  the  genius,  and  to 
arreft  it  in  the  progrefs  it  would  otherwife  make.  This 
3S  moreover  the  leail  of  the  grievances  v/hich  refult  from 
hereditary  profelTions.  We  Ihall  make  it  appear,  that 
the  like  maxim  muft  infaUibly  draw  on  the  ruin  of  a 
ftate  where  it  has  place. 

Daily  experience  proves,  that  families  multiply  une- 
qually in  all  countries.  It  may  happen,  that  one  tribe 
may  multiply  to  infinity.  In  that  cafe,  thofe  who  com- 
pofe  it  having  only  one  and  the  fame  trade  to  fubfift  by, 
will  fall  info  poverty,  and  will  become  not  only  ufelefs, 
but  even  chargeable  to  the  ftate.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  ufeful  and  eflential  arts  are  in  danger  of  being  loft 
by  the  decay  of  the  tribes  who  are  the  depofitaries  of 
them.  Befides,  new  neceffities  and  new  difcoveries  are 
conftantly  giving  birth  to  new  arts.  Hov/  Ihall  thefe  arts 
be  cultivated  in  ftates  where  every  family  is  attached  to 
a  certain  profclfion?  It  will  be  necelfary  then  at  every 
turn  to  create  new  tribes,  and  affign  new  ranks.  Finally, 
there  are  arts  which  abolifli  themfelves  by  our  being 
experimentally  convinced  of  their  little  utility.  "What 
will  then  become  of  the  families  which  were  the  depo- 
fitaries of  them  ?  and  how  will  they  be  able  to  fubfift  and 
maintain  rhemfelves  ? 

9  I,ftt.  rdif,  t,  5.  p.  18,  Tj.  P   I^ett.  cJIf.  t,  :,4.  p^.  40, 
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However  great  thefe  inconveniencies  may  be,  there 
are  ftill  others  of  much  more  dangerous  confequence. ' 

What  is  the  principal  end  of  fociety?  It  is  union  and 
concord  amongll  its  members.  Thefe  ineflimable  ad- 
vantages can  never  be  found  in  flates  where  profeffions 
are  hereditary,  and  attached  to  certain  famihes.  This 
fort  of  divifion  produces  invincible  averfion,  very  dif- 
ferent from  fuch  fentiments  as  fpring  from  difference  of 
rank  only,  a  difference  which  excludes  not  reciprocal 
attachments  between  inferiors  and  fuperiors.  A  body  of 
men  united  and  attached  from  their  infancy  to  one  cer- 
tain profelfion,  know  and  efleem  only  that  profeffion, 
and  regard  all  others  with  a  fovereign  contempt.  From 
whence  arife  innate  hatred,  indelible  jealoufy,  and  mu- 
tual difdain  among  all  the  members  of  the  (late.  INIu- 
tual  good-will,  mutual  deference,  and  one  common  in- 
tereft,  are  the  prop  and  bafis  of  every  kind  of  govern-^ 
ment ;  all  motives  to  which  are  deftroyed  by  this  wretch- 
ed policy.  It  renders  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens 
ufelefs  to  each  other.  It  acls  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  intention  of  fociety;  the  end  of  which  is  to  unite  the 
minds  of  the  perfons  compofmg  the  ftate,  and  to  bring 
them  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren,  and  as  members 
of  one  and  the  fame  body.  It  fuppreffes  the  mofl  falu- 
tar\'  effects  which  men  ought  to  draw  from  the  necellity 
and  habitude  of  living  together.  In  fuch  ftates  every 
one  regards  as  an  alien,  as  a  kind  of  enemy,  a  man  of 
another  tribe  than  his  own.  I-et  us  take  one  example 
more,  and  judge  of  the  paft  by  the  prefent. 

In  all  times,  the  people  of  the  Greater  India  have 
been  divided  into  different  cajics  or  tribes.  In  all  times 
profeilions  have  there  been  hereditary  in  families,  and 
the  tribes  have  never  been  permitted  to  contract  allian- 
ces with  each  other ''.  What  is  the  effeft  of  this  fatal 
policy  ?  Every  tribe  has  its  own  language,  its  own  reli- 
gion, ufages,  cufloms,  and  particular  laws  '.    There  are 

1    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  153,  1J4.  ;  Strabo,  1.  ij.  p.  loxp,  1033.;  Arrian.  <3:  lud.  p. 
53o,  533. 

■■  Voya»e  de  l;i  Boulaye  le  Gouz.  p.  159,  lOo,  ixi.  ;  Voyage  0/  Ovin^ron,  t.  1 
P-  api ;  Let.  edif.  t.  u.  p.  6;. 
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as  many  temples  or  pagods  as  there  are  tribes ;  no  com-* 
munication,  no  relation,  all  is  fcparate  and  peculiar. 
Each  pagod  is  ferved  by  the  miniilers  of  its  own  tribe  ^* 
Every  trade  is  confined  to  its  own  cafle,  and  can  be  ex-- 
ercifed  only  by  thoie  whofe  parents  profeiled  it  ^  A  man 
of  an  inferior  cafte,  whatever  merit  he  may  have,  can 
never  rife  to  one  fuperior  ".  The  fciences  are  inaccef- 
hbleto  every  tribe  but  that  of  the  Bramins  and  the  Ra- 
jas ^,  Two  men  of  diJierent  caftes  may  not  eat  toge- 
ther, approach  each  other,  nor  converie  familiarly  t. 
They  often  come  to  blows  on  the  fubje6l  of  precedency^. 
One  cannot  conceive  to  what  exceli'es  the  human  mind 
may  be  carried  by  fuch  prejudices  and  fuch  infatuation  *. 
There  is  fuch  a  cafte  held  fo  low  and  contemptible,  that 
thofe  belonging  to  it  dare  not  look  a  man  in  the  face 
who  is  of  a  cafte  fuperior.  If  they  did  take  that  liberty^ 
he  would  have  a  right  to  kill  them  on  the  fpot  ^  I  dare, 
not  affirm,  that  the  divifion  of  the  people  into  different 
ciafl'es,  and  the  hereditary  profefTions,  produced  as  bad 
effects  in  Egypt;  but  if  the  confequence  was  the  fame, 
as  is  very  probable  '=,  what  fiiall  we  think  of  the  wifdoni 
and  forefight  of  their  firfl:  legiflators? 

There  was  a  fault  flill  more  elfential  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  government.  Marriages  were 
permitted  between  brothers  and  hfters  '*.  That  cuiloni 
is  entirely  contrary  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  good 
policy.  It  could  be  necelTary  only  when  the  earth  was 
void  of  inhabitants  and  needed  peopling;  but  ought  to 
have  been  abolifhed  as  foon  as  mankind  began  to  mul- 
tiply, and  political  focieties  to  be  formed.  By  the  light 
of  reafon  alone,  mofl  legiflators  perceived  the  inconve- 
niencies  v/hich  muft  refult  from  marriages  between 
brothers  and  fiflers.  They  were  fenfible,  that,  without 
intermarriages,  each  family  would  form  a  feparate  and 

f  La  Boulayc,  p.  159. ;  Voyage  dc  Pirard,  p.  177.       '  Lett.  edif.  t.  j.  p.  18- 
"   Lett.  edit",  t.  14.  p.  104. 

^  Ibid.  t.  i(J    p.  2K. ;   Memoires  de  Trev.  Mars,  1701.  p.  17. 
y   Lett,  edif  t.  iz.  p.  6^  j  Voyage  de  Pirard,  p.  173.  &c.  j  Anc.  iclat.  des  In- 
dies er  de  la  Ciiine,  p.  laj,  1x4.  ^  I^ett.  edif.  t.  iz.  p.  68, 
»   Ibid.  p.  96,  &c.             fc  Lett  edif.  t.  iz.  p.  68. 
c  See  Herod.  1.  3,,  n.  47,  ifl?.  d  See  part  i.  Loolc  i.  art.  4. 
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independent  body  in  the  flate,  by  which  means  all  ties  of 
common  intereft  mufl  neceffarily  be  loofened.  The 
Chinefe  proceed  upon  much  wifer  maxims  than  did  the 
Egyptians.  The  laws  of  China  not  only  forbid  the 
marriage  of  brothers  and  fillers ;  they  do  not  even  per- 
mit alliances  in  the  fame  family,  be  the  affinity  ever  fo 
diftant  ^.  This  is  a  very  prudent  law,  and  founded  on 
the  trueft  policy.  It  was  eftabliflied  not  only  to  unite 
all  the  fubjefts  in  one  common  intereft,  but  alfo  to  pre- 
vent any  particular  family  from  combining  and  forming 
confederacies,  a  fort  of  union  which  is  always  prejudicial 
to  a  flate. 

What  the  partlfans  of  the  Egyptians  mod  efleem  in 
the  character  and  genius  of  that  people,  is  their  attach- 
ment to  their  cufloms  and  their  refpecl  for  their  laws. 
They  have  bellowed  the  greatefl  praifes  on  their  con- 
flancy  in  obferving  them,  and  their  ftriclnefs  in  permit- 
ting no  deviation  from  the  primitive  ufages  of  the  mo- 
narchy. The  introduction  of  a  novelty  was,  fay  they, 
a  prodigy  in  Egypt.  All  was  done  by  precedent  f .  The 
Egyptians  difdained  to  borrow  any  thing  from  other  na* 
tions  §. 

Certain  however  it  is,  that  the  Egyptians  can  deferve 
no  peculiar  eulogium  on  this  account.  It  is  a  principle 
common  to  all  the  eaflern  nations.  We  know,  that  the 
Orientals  are  ftridly  attached  to  their  proper  cuftoms, 
and  never  change  them.  Their  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting  are  the  fame  they  ever  were.  Befides,  it  is  a- 
greed,  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  pofuion  of 
climates  have  a  confiderable  influence  on  the  characte- 
riftic  humour  of  a  people.  The  always  uniiorm  tem- 
perature of  Egypt  is  the  caufe  of  the  folidity  and  con- 
flancy  of  the  inhabitants.  It  remains  to  inquire  whether 
this  virtue  puflied  to  excefs,  may  not  become  a  vice. 

We  cannot  refled  too  much,  nor  take  too  many  pre- 
cautions before  we  tamper  with  the  ancient  conflitu- 
tions  of  a  ftatt",  and  attempt  any  alterations;  this  fcruple, 
however,  ought  to  have  its  bounds.     It  is  certain,  from 

e  Martini,  1.  i.  p.  31.  f   Plato  de  leg.  1.  1,  p.  789,  1.  7.  p   33<S.  j  Diod. 

1.1.  p.   74.  j    Porpliyr.  de  abftin.  1.  4.  p.  370,  371.  iJ  Herod.  I.  i.  n.  91. 
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experience,  that  a  law  may  have  been  very  good  at  one 
time,  yet  ceafe  to  be  fo  at  another,  and  even  become  a 
grievance.  It  is  equally  true,  that  there  are  laws  whofe 
bad  tendencies  time  only  can  difcover.  Circumftances 
change,  and  it  then  becomes  neceflary  to  change  the 
political  fyftem  alfo,  to  abolilh  the  ancient  laws,  and  to 
iubftitute  new  ones  in  their  places.  It  is  impollible  that 
the  firll  legillator  fhould  have  forefeen  every  thing. 
Why  Ihould  we  not  avail  ourfelves  of  ufeful  difcoveries 
made  in  other  climates?  Is  an  inftitution  of  lefs  value 
becaufe  it  is  not  our  work?  Or  ought  that  motive  to 
prevent  our  appropriating  it,  when  the  advantages  which 
may  refult  from  it  are  evident  ?  In  a  v/ord,  a  rigid  at- 
tention to  the  obfervation  of  ancient  laws,  and  refpe£t 
for  antique  cuftoms,  ought  never  to  extend  fo  far  as  to 
reftrain  the  efforts  of  genius  and  imagination.  Time  on- 
ly can  give  perfeclion  to  arts  and  fciences.  New  lights 
are  acquired  every  day,  and  every  day  our  views  are^ 
re6.itied  and  extended.  Experience  lays  open  the  er- 
rors and  abfurdities  of  ancient  practices.  It  is  then  the 
part  of  good  policy  to  reform  the  old  and  erroneous 
iifages,  and  to  invent  and  ellablifli  more  fuitable  me- 
thods in  their  room.  This  neverthelefs  is  what  could 
not  be  done  in  Egypt.  Conflantly  tied  to  the  obfer- 
Vance  of  primitive  cuftoms,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
deviate  from  them  on  any  occafion :  the  lav/s  exprefsly 
forbade  it  ''.• 

Tlie  effecl  of  this  pernicious  manner  of  thinking  has 
been  fuch,  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the  oriental  nations 
have  made  no  proficiency  in  any  kind  whatfoever.  They 
have  drav/n  no  improvement  or  advantage  from  their 
frequent  commerce  with  the  Europeans,  bat  always  li- 
mited and  bound  to  their  ancient  ufages,  they  are  the 
fame  juft  now  that  they  were  3000  years  ago.  I  think 
the  reafon  of  this  may  be  found  in  what  I  have  former- 
ly faid  on  the  eftablilhment  of  hereditary  profeffions  in 
families.  If  they  had  permitted  the  introduftion  of  new 
arts,  tlicy  muil  have  created  new  tribes,  and  fuffered  the 

^  ?llo,  Dioil.  Porphyr.  lochfu^ra  ciu  ' 
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depofitaries  of  their  ancient  knowledge  to  perifli  with 
"want. 

Notwithflanding  the  defefts  which  we  have  here  ta- 
ken notice  of  in  the  Egyptian  pohtics,  we  muft,  how- 
ever, do  juftice  to  thefe  people,  and  acknowledge  that 
thefe  imperfc6lions  are  made  amends  for  by  many  ex- 
cellent maxims,  and  admirable  principles,  fuch,  in  a 
word,  as  are  fufficient  to  make  us  conceive  a  very  ad- 
vantageous idea  of  their  legillators. 

The  Egyptians  were  certainly  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  trueft  maxims  of  government.  This  grave  and. 
ferious  nation  eafily  comprehended,  that  the  trueft  end 
of  politics  is  to  make  the  people  happy,  and  that  they 
can  only  be  fo  in  proportion  as  they  are  infpired  with 
fentiments  of  virtue  and  gratitude.  With  this  viev/, 
the  attention  of  the  legiflature  was  turned  to  conciliate 
mutual  refped  among  the  citizens,  and  to  imprefs  them, 
with  a  juft  and  ready  knowledge  of  their  relative  duties. 
Hence  thofe  fevere  laws  againft  murder,  adultery,  and 
rapes,  and  all  thofe  regulations  invented  and  eftablillied 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  citizens  againft  each  other  i. 
Hence  that  infinite  refpeft  they  paid  to  old  men.  The 
youths  were  obliged  to  rife  at  their  approach  and  yield 
them  every  where  the  firft  place ".  In  fine,  the  legilla- 
ture  took  care  to  carry  the  rules  of  civility  to  the  great- 
eft  extent '.  Thefe  were  fo  many  civil  and  political  ties 
invented  to  reftrain  licentioufnefs,  and  maintain  peace 
and  good  order  among  the  citizens ;  they  \vere  fo  many 
expedients  adapted  to  inculcate  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and 
capable  of  preferving  union,  by  banifliing  all  the  vices 
which  proceed  from  harfli  and  unpolilhed  characters. 

From  the  fame  principle  are  derived  the  laws  relating 
to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  cuftom  of  embalming  and 
depofiting  them  in  magnificent  fepulchres,  and  that  of 
regarding  the  dead  body  of  a  father  as  the  fureft  pledge 
for  the  debt  of  his  fon  "^  Ail  thefe  inftitutions  tended 
to  nourifli  filial  love  and  veneration  for  parents,     'i'hey 

i  See  pnrt  t.  book  i.  art.  i. 

k  Herod.  1.  ^,  n.  80.  1  Ibid.  »  SUj^ra,  p,  14. 
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vvho  had  fo  great  a  refped  for  their  fathers  when  dead, 
mult  certainly  have  treated  them  with  deference  when 
ahve.  That  glory  which  is  allowed  the  Egyptians  of 
being  the  moll  grateful  of  all  men ",  demonftrates  the 
juftnefs  of  the  meafures  which  the  legillators  had  taken 
to  ingrave  that  virtue  in  the  hearts  of  their  people. 

But  there  is  one  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians  which  de- 
ferves  all  the  praifes  we  can  poffibly  beftow ;  it  is  that  of 
bringing  the  memory  of  the  dead  into  judgment,  and 
making  the  lives  of  the  deceafed  pafs  a  rigorous  exa- 
mination before  the  honours  of  fepulture  were  decreed 
them.  The  trial  was  held  in  public.  It  was  the  people 
who  decided  and  pronounced  fentence";  and  certainly 
there  could  not  on  fuch  occafions  be  a  more  competent 
judge.  This  was  an  excellent  method  for  keeping  the 
whole  nation  in  their  duty,  the  kings  themfelves  not 
being  exempt  from  it.  Hiftory  prefehts  us  with  no 
cuflom  more  prudent  or  more  politic,  tending  to  infpire 
the  citizens  with  the  noblefl  fentiments  of  honour  and 
virtue.  Maxims  like  this  have  always  been  the  foun- 
dation of  fuch  em.pires  as  are  known  to  have  fubfifted 
the  longell  time,  and  with  the  greatell  glory. 


CHAP.      V. 

Of  Greece. 

Have  already  indicated  in  the  preceding  volume  a 
parfcf  the  revolutions  which  Greece  underwent  in 
the  beginning  of  the  ages  which  are  now  under  conft- 
dcration.  There  we  law  how  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clid?e  into'Pcloponnefus  had  produced  an  entire  change 
in  the  different  principalities  of  that  part  of  Europe  ".  It 
muft  be  rem.embered  alfo,  that  about  the  fame  time 
Thebes  and  Athens,  whofe  government  had  hitherto 
been  monarchical,  changed  it  into  the  republican  <5,  There 
were  flill  other  commotions  in  Greece.     Some  king- 

n  Diofl.  1.  T.  p.  lOT.  o  Ibi'l  p.  84.  103. 

P  S.*e  part  a.  bock  i.  c,  3.  art.  6.  9  Ibid. 
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doms  which  had  been  formed  originally  came  to  an 
end,  and  fome  new  ones  were  raifed.  Many  cities,  after 
the  example  of  Thebes  and  Athens,  creeled  themfelves 
alfo  into  republics  ^  The  hitlory  of  all  thefe  different 
ftates  is  not  equally  interefting. 

We  may  affirm,  that  the  knowledge  of  that  of  Athens 
and  of  Lacedaemon  only  is  of  any  importance.  Thefe 
two  cities,  by  means  of  the  afcendant  and  fuperiority 
they  acquired  in  Greece,  direfted  the  motions,  and 
even  modelled  the  genius  of  the  whole  nation.  Athens 
and  Lacedaemon  were  the  leaders  in  all  the  principal 
events  in  which  the  Greeks  were  concerned  :  infomuch 
that  if  we  carefully  ftudy  the  hiitory  of  thefe  two  cities, 
we  fliall  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  charader, 
genius,  and  politics  of  the  Greeks.  I  fhall  therefore 
content  myfelf  with  laying  open  the  Athenian  and  Spar- 
tan principles  of  government,  with  examining  the  form 
of  it,  and  pointing  out  the  differences  between  the  go- 
vernhig  maxims  of  thefe  two  republics. 

ARTICLE      I. 

Athens. 

/\  Lthough  the  Athenians,  like  all  the  other  flates 
^  of  Greece,  were  originally  governed  by  kings,  ne- 
ver any  people  were  more  llrongly  inclined  to  democra- 
cy. The  power  of  their  kings,  rellrained  nearly  to  the 
mere  command  of  the  armies,  was  nothing  in  time  of 
peace  ^  Plutarch  obferves,  that  in  Homer's  catalogue  of 
the  Grecian  forces  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  the  poet  di- 
ilinguhhes  the  Athenians  by  the  name  People  ^  Yet  at 
that  time  they  were  governed  by  a  king  *.  Homer,  by 
this  diuindion,  undoubtedly  intended  to  make  known 
the  bent  of  the  Athenians  towards  democracy,  and  give 
us  to  underftand  that  the  principal  authority  rcfided  in 

'   Paiifan.  1.  i.  c.  43.  p,   loj. 

f  Stc  J  art  I.  book  i,  art.  7.         t   Iliatl.  I.  i.  v.  54. ;  Plut.  in  Thcf.  p.  11.  D. 

*  Mncftlieus  was  tlicn  their  king,   who  had  taken  the  crown  from  Thcfens. 
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the  people.  Upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  a  difference 
which  arofe  among  his  children,  furnifhed  the  Atheni- 
ans, weary  of  monarchiacl  government,  with  a  pretext 
to  abolilh  it. 

Codrus,  the  prince  who  fo  generoufly  facrificed  him- 
felf  for  his  people,  left  two  children,  Medon  and  Ni- 
leus".  Medon  was  the  eldeft,  and  in  that  right  ought 
to  have  fucceeded  to  the  crown ;  but  Nileus  oppofed  it, 
under  pretence  that  Medon  being  a  cripple,  fuch  a  de- 
formity degraded  the  majefty  of  the  throne  ''.  The  A- 
thenians  referred  the  decifion  of  this  difference  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphos.  The  Pythian  prieftefs  pronounced 
in  favour  of  Medon,  and  adjudged  him  the  crown  ^. 

This  decifion,  which  confirmed  the  right  of  Medon, 
ought  to  have  removed  all  obftacles ;  but  either  the  peo- 
ple had  no  regard  for  it,  or,  which  is  mofl  likely,  the 
fenfe  of  the  oracle  had  an  ambiguity,  which  the  Athe- 
nians interpreted  fo  as  to  favour  their  inclination  to  a- 
bolifh  monarchy  ^.  Be  that  as  it  will,  they  took  occa- 
lion  firom  thence  to  change  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  fupprefs  thie  loyal  authority.  Jupiter  v*^as  de- 
clared fole  monarch  of  Athens  ^.  For  the  government 
of  the  (fate  they  chofe  magiftrates  to  whom  they  gave 
the  name  of  Archontes.  Medon  had  no  advantage  but 
that  of  being  honoured  with  that  dignity.  The  fiffl 
Archontes  were  perpetual.  He  who  was  invefted  with 
that  office,  held  it  for  lifeb. 

This  new  form  of  government  fubfifted  331  years. 
But  the  Athenian  people,  who  were  fond  to  excefs  of 
liberty  without  bounds,  looked  upon  the  perpetual  ar- 
chontateas  too  lively  an  image  of  royalty.  Refolved  to 
aboliih  even  the  (hadow  of  it,  they  reduced  the  exercife 
of  the  archontate  to  ten  years  ^. 

This  reduftion,  however,  did  not  produce  tranquilli- 
ty. Jealoufy  and  the  natural  inquietude  of  the  Atheni- 
ans reprefented  that  fpace  of  ten  years  as  too  long  and 

«  Paiiran.  1.  7.  c.  z.  init.  ^  Ibid.  y  Ibid. 

2  See  Marfham  p.  34.  »  Ibid.  >  Ibid.  <=  Ii>id. 
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dangerous.  With  a  view  of  oftener  refuming  the  au-* 
thority  which  they  reluclantly  intruiled  to  their  ma- 
giftrates,  this  diftruftful  people  thought  fit  to  abridge 
the  time  of  their  funftions,  and  at  lail  they  reduced 
the  term  of  the  archontate  to  one  year  only  *^. 

Thefe  revolutions  expofed  Athens  to  the  greateft  ca- 
lamities. A  power  lb  limited  as  that  of  the  archontes 
was  infufficient  to  reftrain  reftlefs  fpirits,  become  jealous 
to  excefs  of  liberty  and  independence.  Factions  and 
broils  arofe  every  day,  and  all  concord  was  at  an  end  ^. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  was  the 
form  of  government  at  Athens  till  the  time  of  Solon. 
Ancient  authors  have  not  explained  themfelves  precife- 
ly  on  this  fubjeft.  We  find  nothing  in  their  writings 
which  can  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  it.  It  is  very  probable, 
that,  for  the  internal  government  and  prefervation  of  the 
ftate,  they  obferved  mod  of  the  laws  by  which  Athens 
was  governed  in  the  lime  of  their  kings  ^. 

Athens  was  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  mud  have  drawn  on 
its  total  ruin.  Misfortunes  indru61:.  The  Athenians 
perceived  that  the  (late  could  not  fubfift  amidll  tliQ 
troubles  and  diffenfions  which  diftracled  it.  They  then 
confidered  how  to  check  that  fpirit  of  independence 
which  poffeffed  the  citizens.  For  this  important  work 
they  call  their  eyes  on  Draco,  an  illuilrious  perfonage, 
of  known  wifdom  and  probity,  and  well  verfed  in  divine 
and  human  lavv's  ^.  They  intruded  him  v/ith  authority 
neceffary  to  reform  the  date,  and  to  publilh  fuch  laws 
as  might  remedy  grievances  which  it  was  high  time  to 
put  an  end  to.  As  the  name  of  Draco  is  found  in  the 
lid  ot  the  archontes,  we  may  believe,  that  it  was  du- 
ring his  magidracy  that  he  undertook  to  reform  the  re- 
public. 

We  do  not  find  that  before  Draco  the  Athenians  had 
any  body  of  laws  reduced  into  writing  ^.     They  might 


d  Ibid.  <  Pint,  in  Solon,  p.  84,  85.         f  See  PaiiAn.  1,  4,  c.  g.fubfu. 

S  A.  Gtllius,  1.  I.  c.  le.  t>  Joi'cph.  advert".  Ap;no:i.  1.  a.  c.  6. 
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indeed  have  had  written  laws  ',  but  they  had  not  com- 
piled them,  nor  formed  a  code  of  them.  The  admini- 
ilration  of  the  laws  was  fo  micertain,  that  almofl  all  the 
judgments  were  arbitrary.  They  had  not  even  fpecified 
what  actions  were  criminal,  and  what  punifhment  fliould 
be  inflided  on  thofe  who  committed  them  ^.  Draco 
may  be  regarded  as  the  firft  legiilator  of  Athens  '. 

He  was  of  a  hard  and  auftere  character.  His  feverity 
was  extreme,  andmakingno  diltinclion  between  offences, 
he  punilhed  with  death  the  flighted:  fault,  equally  with 
the  moft  enormous  crime  *".  Draco  renewed  alio  the 
law  which  ordered  prof^cutions  againft  things  in- 
animate, when  they  had  occafioned  the  death  of  any 
one  ".  Being  afl^ed  why  he  decreed  capital  punifhment 
for  all  forts  of  faults;  becaufe,  anfwered  he,  the  fmal- 
left  appears  to  me  worthy  of  death,  and  I  have  been  able 
to  find  no  other  punifliment  for  the  greatefl  °.  Herodi- 
cus  faid  of  the  laws  of  Draco,  that  they  feemed  lefs  the 
work  of  a  man  than  of  a  dragon,  alluding  to  the  name  of 
the  legiflator  p.  Demades,  a  famous  orator  charafteri- 
fed  them  very  well,  v/hen  he  faid  they  were  not  written 
with  ink,  but  with  blood  "•.  Ariftotle  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  a  great  account  of  them,  fmce  he  fays 
that  they  were  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  cruel- 
ty ^  There  remains  nothing  of  the  laws  of  Draco,  ex- 
cept fome  fcattered  fragments  in  different  authors  ^.  We 
do  not  find  that  this  legiflator  changed  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  government  ^  He  only  conflituted  a  new  court 
called  the  Ephetes  ".  This  tribunal  compofed  of  fifty-one 
judges,  chofen  among!  1  thofe  of  the  greatefl  diflinftion 
in  the  fiate,  became  the  chief  tribunal  of  Athens..  They 


i   Demoftlienes  /"peaks  of  a  !aw  of  Thcfeus  wrote  upon  a  pillar  of  flone.      In 
Nexiaiu,  ji.  673.  C. 

k  See  part  i.  book  i.  art.  8.  1  A.  Gell.  1.  i.  c,  i8. 

m   Flut.  in  Sol.  p.  87.  E.  n   Ibid.  "  Ibkl. 

P  Arifl.  rhtt.  1.  a.  c,  13.  p.  579.  B.  *l   Piut.  loco fiibra  cU, 

>■   Poiit.  1.  i.  c.  II.  p.  337.  C. 

f  Thyfius  has  made  a  colleiftioii  c f  them,  rpiid  Gronov.  tlief.   Gr.  antiq.  t.  5. 

t  Arift.  loco  cii.  "  Pollux,  I.  8.  c,  10.  /cgm.  12.4,  12 s- 
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appealed  to  them  from  the  decifions  of  ail  the  other 
jurifdidions,  as  the  fole  judges  in  the  lall  refort.  This 
|Treat  luftre  of  the  Ephetes  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  Areopagus  humbled  by  Draco,  refumed  its  ancient 
fplendor  under  Solon. 

The  laws  of  Draco  were  too  violent  to  fubfift  long, 
if  they  had  been  ftricViy  executed;  the  law  would  have 
deftroyed  more  citizens  than  the  fcourges  of  heaven,  or 
the  fword  of  the  enemy.  They  were  obliged  therefore 
to  foften  the  rigour  of  them;  and  the  extreme  feverity 
of  thefe  laws  led  into  the  oppofite  excefs,  licentioufneik 
and  impunity.  Fadions  and  divifions  were  renewed 
with  greater  force  than  ever.  They  relapled  into  their 
firft  troubles.  The  republic  fplit  into  as  many  parties 
as  there  were  different  forts  of  inhabitants  in  x\ttica  ^. 
They  were  ready  to  come  to  the  worll  extremities.  In 
this  danger  they  had  recourfe  to  Solon,  who,  by  his  rare 
qualities,  and  particularly  by  his  great  moderation,  had 
acquired  the  atFeclion  and  veneration  of  the  whole  city  y. 
They  preifed  him  to  labour  the  celfation  of  difcord,  by 
taking  upon  himfelf  the  management  of  public  atfairs. 

Solon  hefitated  long  before  he  would  charge  himfelf 
with  a  commillion  of  fo  much  difficulty  ^ ;  at  length  he 
was  elected  Archon,  v,  ithout  the  form  of  drawing  lots 
as  in  other  elettions  -,  and  with  unanimous  confent  they 
named  him  fovereign  arbiter  and  legiflator  of  Athens  f>. 

Solon,  inveiled  with  abfoiute  authority,  and  malte.r 
of  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens,  applied  himfelf  (Ire* 
nuoufly  to  reform  tlie  government  of  Athens.  He  con- 
dueled  himfelf  with  all  the  firmnefs  and  prudence  requi- 
late  in  a  flatefman.  Although  he  knew  perfectly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  evil,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  correct  certain  abufes  which  appeared  too  flrong 
to  be  remedied.  He  undertook  no  changes,  but  fuch  as 
he  lioped  to  make  the  Athenians  relifli  by  means  of 
reafon,  or  force  them  to  accept  by  tlie  weight  of  au- 

^  Pint,  in  Sol.  p.  8j.  y  piut.  '.^id.  z   phu.  ibid, 

a  .T-lian.  var.  hirt.  1.  8.  c.  I3.  b  Herod.  1,  i.  n.  ip. ;  Pku.  p.  87.  E. 
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thority,- wifely  tempering,  as  he  faid  himfelf,  force  with 
lenity.  Thus  being  afked,  whether  the  laws  which  he 
had  given  the  Athenians  were  the  bed  which  could 
have  been  prefcribed  them?  yes,  fays  he,  the  befl  that 
they  were  capable  of  receiving  <=. 

Solon  began  with  repealing  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  ex- 
cept thofe  which  regarded  murderers'*.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  police  of  the  (late,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the 
diftribution  of  offices,  dignities,  and  magifliracies.  He 
left  them  all  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  whom  he  diflri-* 
buted  into  three  different  claffes  relative  to  their  differ- 
ent abilities.  Thofe  whofe  revenue  amounted  annual- 
ly to  five  hundred  meafures,  as  well  of  grain  as  of  dried 
fruits  and  drinks,  compofed  the  firft  clafs.  In  the  fe-» 
cond  were  ranked  fuch  citizens  as  had  three  hundred, 
and  could  maintain  a  horfe  in  time  of  war.  In  the  third 
were  placed  thofe  who  had  two  hundred  ^,  The  fourth 
and  lad  clafs  comprehended  all  hirelings,  and  fuch  as 
lived  by  their  labour  f . 

The  citizens  of  this  clafs  were  never  admitted  into 
offices.  Solon  gave  them  only  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  public  aifemblies.  This  privilege,  which  at  the  be- 
ginning appeared  of  little  confequcnce,  became  in  the 
end  very  confiderable,  and  rendered  the  people  abfolute 
mafters  of  affairs,  feeing  the  greater  p'4rt  of  the  law-fuits 
and  differences  were  brought  back  to  the  people  by 
right  of  appeal  from  all  the  fentences  of  the  magiffrates. 
Befides,  as  the  laws  of  Solon  had  the  defeft  of  being 
written  with  much  obfcurity,  they  perpetually  wanted 
oxpianations,  and  the  public  affemblies  had  the  fole 
right  of  determining  wh^it  fenfe  ought  to  be  given 
them  s.  It  was  alfo  in  thefe  affemblies,  that  the  great- 
elf  affairs  of  the  (late  were  decided,  fuch  as  peace  and 
war,  treaties,  the  regulation  of  the  finances,  &:c. 

Thus  the  conftitution  of  the  government  of  Athens 
was  purely  democratical ;  that  is,  all  the  authority  was 
\\\  tJie  hands  of  the  people ''.    It  appears,  that  Solon  was 

<-•   Plut.  in  Sqi.  p.  86.  C.  d  M\m.  var.  Lift.  1.  8.  c.  lo.  ;  Plut.  p.  87.  E. 

«■   AriH,  polit.  1.  a   c.  ii.  f   i:»liu.  p.  87.  E.  8  Arift.  Pluf. /ecij  s'lt. 
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fenfible  of  the  mconveniencies  of  the  excefliVe  power 
which  he  had  truRed  to  the  mukitude.  He  confidered 
how  to  give  it  a  check ;  and,  in  this  view,  he  chofe  out 
of  every  tribe  a  hundred  perfons  of  merit,  of  whom  he 
compofed  a  new  council  called  the  fenate.  As  in  the 
time  of  this  legiflator  there  were  only  four  tribes,  the 
number  of  the  fenators  was  400  The  people  could  on- 
ly make  decrees  on  what  had  been  debated  and  propo- 
fed  in  the  fenate  '.  Before  the  fenate  could  affemble,  the 
fubjecl  on  which  they  were  to  deliberate  was  to  be  pu- 
blicly notified  ^  After  the  affair  had  been  examined, 
they  read  to  the  people  vv^hat  had  been  concluded  in  the 
fenate.  Thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  fpeak,  then  mount- 
ed the  tribunal  of  harangues.  When  afterwards  they 
came  to  vote,  the  public  crier  began  with  calling  with 
a  loud  voice  the  citizens  who  had  palfed  the  age  of  fifty 
years  ',  and  proceeded  to  thofe  of  thirty  ;  tor  that  age 
muft  have  been  attained  before  any  one  could  have 
right  of  fuffrage  in  the  public  aflemblies.  In  the  firft 
place,  they  decided  whether  the  aifair  fliould  be  put  un- 
der deliberation.  In  effect,  the  people  had  the  power 
either  purely  and  fimply  to  reject  the  decree  of  the  fe- 
nate, or  to  order  the  execution  of  it  after  examination  "". 
It  is  on  this  fubje£t,  that  Anacharfis  faid  one  day  to 
Solon:  "  I  wonder,  that,  among  you,  fages  ihould  only 
*'  have  the  right  of  dehberating,  while  that  of  deciding 
"  is  referved  for  fools"/* 

To  re-eflablifh  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus  de- 
prelfed  by  Draco,  had  been  one  of  the  firfl  cares  of  So- 
lon. To  this  auguft  court  he  committed  the  general  in- 
fpetlion  over  the  whole  ftate,  and  the  care  of  feeing  the 
laws  obferved,  of  which  he  made  them  the  guardians  °. 
It  is  unneceffary  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  civil  re- 
gulations of  this  legiflator,  they  are  fufliciently  known. 
We  know  the  homage  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  laws 
of  Solon,  fome  of  which  fubfilt  to  this  day,  feeing  they 
were  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  law  adopted  by  al- 

i   Pint.  p.  88.  D.  k  Potteiiearclieol.  1.  i.e.  16.  p.  ii». 

1  Pint.  t.  I,  p.  784.  C.  ni   y^-e  yigon  de  rep    Athen.  1.  j.  c.  34. 
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moll  all  Europe.  It  appears,  that  Solon  had  borrowed 
many  of  them  from  the  Egyptians  p.  They  engraved 
them  upon  rolls  of  wood  fet  into  frames,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  eafily  turned  round  '^.  Thefe  monuments 
were  firfl  depofited  in  the  citadel,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Prytaneum,  to  the  end  that  all  the  world  might  have 
accefs  to  confult  them^  Some  of  thefe  frames  and 
rolls  fubfifted  ftill  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  ^ 

To  explain  the  conftitution  of  the  government  of  A- 
thens,  is  to  make  known  its  defefts.  Every  date  where 
the  people  judges  and  decides,  is  eifentially  vitious.  How 
in  effeci  is  it  poffible  to  debate  affairs  in  alfemblies  fo 
numerous?  How  is  it  poffible  even  to  be  heard?  We 
may  judge  of  the  multitude  of  auditors  compofmg  the 
aliemblies  at  Athens,  by  the  number  of  fuffrages  which 
the  law  exafted  when  a  citizen  was  to  be  banifhed  by 
the  oftraciim,  or  a  ftrangcr  to  be  adopted.  In  either 
cafe,  fix  thoufand  votes  at  lead  were  neceflary  ^  What 
troubles  moreover  mull  not  have  been  occafioned  by 
party-divifions,  and  the  diverfity  of  opinions,  interefts, 
and  private  views? 

Solon,  to  make  ufe  of  an  expreflion  of  Plutarch,  had 
bcheved  that  the  government  of  Athens,  fixed  and  fecu- 
red  by  the  Areopagus  and  the  fenate  of  four  hundred,  as 
by  two  firm  and  immoveable  anchors,  would  ceafe  to  be 
agitated  and  tormented  ".  The  fuccefs  however  did  not 
anfwer  his  expectation.     Never  ftate  was   more  agi- 

P  SO.nn  feiitcntiis  ddjritus  ^jyptTfnceriiotum,  lath  jiifto  moderam^ne  legibus  Fo- 
ithino  qucqiic  juri  maximttm  addJAtfirmamcniun:.      Amm.    Marvel.  1.  ai.  c.  16.  p. 

It  is  true,  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  1.  i.  n.  29.  and  Plot.  p.  91.  Solon 
wjs  net  in  Egypt  till  after  he  had  publillied  liis  laws;  but  this  legiflator  either 
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tated,  or  torn  by  more  cruel  diflenfions.  The  caufe  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  too  great  authority  pofleffed 
by  the  people.  "  The  raflmefs  and  licentioufnefs  of  the 
"  popular  aflemblies  have  ruined  the  republics  of 
"  Greece/'  fays  Cicero  ^.  1  add,  and  particularly  that 
of  Athens. 

Solon  had  indeed  forefcen  the  abufe  which  the  peo- 
ple would  make  of  the  power  which  he  had  intrufted  to 
them,  and  had  therefore  dcvifedacheck  to  reftrainthem; 
but  this  check  was  not  fufficient.  The  Areopagus  had 
no  part  in  the  government ;  and  the  fenate  depending 
itfelf  upon  the  people,  could  not  repair  a  conftitution  of 
ftate  elfentially  bad  and  defective.  There  was  even  a 
radical  vice  in  the  conftitution  of  this  fenate  defigned 
for  a  reftraint  upon  the  people.  It  was  too  numerous. 
Compofed  in  its  original  of  400  perfons,  it  afterwards 
confifted  of  600.  Experience  has  always  mianifefted, 
that  the  talents  of  the  greateft  men  are  cramped  when 
they  are  aflembled;  and  that  where  there  is  the  greateft 
number  of  fages,  there  is  alfo  the  leaft  wifdom ''. 

We  commonly  view  the  Athenians  on  their  favoura- 
ble and  advantageous  fide.  We  are  ftruck  with  the 
fhining  images  of  the  hiftory  of  Athens,  and  impofed 
upon  by  its  luftre.  We  are  dazzled  by  the  battles  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  by  the  pomp  of  the  fpefta- 
cles,  by  the  tafte  and  magnilicence  of  the  public  monu- 
ments, by  that  crowd  of  great  men  excellent  in  every 
way,  which  will  render  the  name  of  Athens  for  ever 
precious  and  memorable.  Neverthelefs,  if  we  would 
examine  the  interior  ftate  of  this  republic,  very  different 
fccnes  would  prefent  themfelves  ^,  We  ihould  fee  a 
ftate  in  inceffant  combuftion,  affemblies  always  tumul- 
tuous, a  people  perpetually  agitated  by  brigues  and 
factions,  and  abandoned  to  the  impetuofity  of  the  vileft 
haranguer;  the  moft  illuftrious  citizens  periecuted,  ba- 
niflied,  and  continually  expofed  to  violence  and  in- 
juflice  '.     Virtue  was  profcribed  at  Athens,  and  fervices 

^  Pro  Flicco,  n.  7.  t.  5.  p.  144.  V  Perfian  letters,  let.  ii5. 

*  Sec  Plato  in  Altib.  10,  p.  448.  B,  "  Id,  in  1.  p.  454,  4S<5- 

done 
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done  their  country  forgot,  nay  often  punlfiied  by  the 
oftracifm.  What  a  government  was  that  where  the 
light  of  fuch  citizens  as  had  bed  ferved  the  ftate  was  o- 
dious  and  infupportable!  Valerius  Maximus  had  reafori 
to  exclaim,  "  Happy  Athens,  after  fuch  unjufl  treat- 
*'  ment,  ftill  to  have  found  citizens  who  loved  their 
*'  country  ^."  The  hiftory  ot  all  the  other  people  of 
Greece  cannot furniih  nearlo  many  examples  of  injuftice 
and  ingratitude  towards  the  benefadors  of  the  ftate,  as 
does  the  fmgle  city  of  Athens. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  good-nature,  ge- 
nerofity,  and  even  greatnefs  of  foul,  formed  the  gene- 
ral and  predominant  character  of  the  Athenians.  We 
might  cite  a  thoufand  examples.  I  fliall  relate  no  other 
than  the  law  which  ordained  the  conducing  into  the 
right  road  whofoever  had  happened  to  lofe  it''.  But 
the  populace  will  always  be  populace;  every  where 
fickle,  capricious,  unjuil,  cruel,  and  harried  away  by 
the  firft  impreffions.  Every  individual  Athenian  was 
naturally  good-natured,  affable,  obliging;  but  in  the 
public  aifemblies  it  was  no  longer  the  fame  man  ^,  A- 
riftophanes  reprefents  the  people  of  Athens  under  the 
emblem  of  an  old  man,  very  fenfible  at  home,  but  who 
falls  into  dotage  in  :he  public  alfemblies^.  The  une- 
qual conduft  of  the  Athenians  difgufted  their  allies,  and 
at  length  entirely  alienated  them.  It  was  ftill  more  in* 
fupportable  to  the  cities  of  their  dependence.  They 
treated  them  with  the  utmoft  rigour  f,  Thofe  cities  were 
forced  to  endure  the  caprice  of  a  people  flattered  and 
perpetually  feduced  by  their  orators ;  that  is  to  fay,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  fomething  more  dangerous  and  more 
terrible  than  the  caprices  of  a  prince  fpoiled  by  the  flat- 
tery and  homage  of  a  few  inconfiderable  courtiers. 

b  L,  y.  c.  3.  '^  Cicero  de  offic.  1.  ?.  n.  ij- 

d   bee   Plato  de  leg.  1.   3.  ;    "Kemophon    de    rrp.    Athen. ,   Polyb.   1.   tf.  C.  8.  ', 
/Elian,  var.  hift.  1.  2.  c.    19.  1.  3.  c.  18.  1.  5.  c.  13. 

«  In  Equit.  aft.  a.  fcen.  a.  i  Sec  Calaubon  in  Athen.  p.  114,  175. 
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ARTICLE     11. 

L  A  C  E  D  ^  M  O  N. 

\  T  7E  have  feen  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work,  that 
'^ '  80  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  defcen- 
dents  of  Hercules  retook  poilcllion  of  Peloponnefus. 
They  then  marched  under  the  conduct  of  three  princi- 
pal chiefs,  Ariftodemus,  Teuienes,  and  Ctefiphon. 
Thefe  conquerors  parted  amonglh  them  the  countries  of 
which  they  had  made  themfelves  mafters.  Temenes  had 
the  Argohs.  MefTenia  fell  to  Gtefiphon.  Ariilodemus 
dying  in  the  courfe  of  this  expedition,  his  two  fons 
Euriilhenes  and  Procles  took  his  place,  and  had  for 
their  Ihare  Laconia  ^. 

Thefe  two  princes  did  not  think  fit  to  divide  the  do- 
main adjudged  to  them.  Neither  did  they  reign  alter- 
nately, as  Eteocles  and  Poliniccs  had  ibrmerly  agreed 
to  do  at  Thebes ;  but  whether  in  virtue  of  their  father's 
orders,  or  from  fome  other  motives  which  we  are  ig- 
norant of,  they  governed  conjunftly  and  with  equal  au- 
thority, each  of  them  bearing  the  title  of  King  of  Lact- 
ciamon,  And  being  acknowledged  in  that  quality.  What; 
is  the  mod  aftonifiiing,  is,  that  thefe  two  brothers  had. 
the  flrongeft  antipathy  for  each  other.  They  never  a- 
greed,  and  all  their  lite  was  palfcd  in  continual  difcords : 
even  their  defcendents  inherited  that  fatal  mifunder- 
ftanding''.  For  this  form  of  government  did  not  end 
with  them.  The  fceptre  remahied  conjunctly  in  thefe 
two  branches  which  fublifted  about  900  years,  during 
which  time  they  gave  kings  to  Sparta  from  father  to 
fon  without  interruption.  Thirty  are  reckoned  in  the 
line  of  Eurifthenes,  and  twenty-feven  in  that  of  Prqcles. 
Thefe  two  families  became  extinft  nearly  about  the 
fame   time:    remarkable    fmgLilaritics    tl^cfe,    and    of 

6  Supra,  pnrt  i.  1.  r.  c.  j.  art.  6. 

H  Herod,  i.  6.  n.  ;i,j  raiifau.  1,  j  c.  i.  p,  lo;,  »3j. 
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which  I  beUeve  no  example  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
nation. 

The  revolution  which  had  ravifhed  the  fceptre  from 
the  deicendents  of  Pelops  to  reflore  it  to  the  Heraclidcc, 
had  caufed  all  the  horrors  of  war  to  be  felt  in  Pelopon- 
nefus.  The  inhabitants  driven  from  their  heritages  had 
been  conftrained  to  fly,  and  to  feek  an  afylum  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces '.  The  country  was  left  a  de- 
fert.  The  firll  care  of  Eurillhenes  and  Procles  was  to 
think  of  means  to  repeople  Laconia.  The  more  readi- 
ly to  attain  this  end,  they  determined  to  receive  all 
ftrangers  who  fliould  come,  let  their  rtafons  for  retiring 
thither  be  what  they  would;  and,  in  order  to  fix  them, 
they  granted  them  the  rights  and  privileges  of  natives 
and  citizens  ^. 

The  two  kings  then  divided  all  Laconia  into  fix  parts. 
They  chofe  Sparta  for  their  capital,  and  cftablifhed  there 
their  refidence.  From  this  feat  of  government,  they 
fent  rulers  into  the  cities  of  their  dependence  to  fignify 
their  orders  to  the  people '.  We  are  ignorant  as  to  the 
reft,  what  were  then  the  laws  and  maxims  of  govern^ 
ment.  From  this  epocha  till  the  reform  of  Lycurgus, 
the  hiftory  of  Sparta  is  very  obfcure.  We  fhall  pafs 
over  thcfe  times  of  darknefs,  and  proceed  to  the  age  of 
this  famous  kgillator. 

Although  the  regal  power  was  eftabliflicd,  and  con- 
ftantly  fubfifted  in  the  two  branches  of  the  rtigning  fa- 
mily, the  ftate  felt  at  laft  the  eifccis  of  the  difcords  which 
this  divided  authority  could  not  fail  to  occafion.  The 
two  kings  formed  each  a  party  to  which  every  one  at- 
tached himfelf  according  to  his  interefts  or  particular  in- 
cUnation.  Thefe  inteftine  divifions  forced  the  fovereigns 
to  feek,  in  emulation  of  each  other,  means  to  gain  the 
affriSlion  of  their  fubjtdis.  They  had  recourfe  to  fuch 
relaxations  of  authority  as  infenfibly  became  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  maintenance  and  tranquillity  of  the  flate. 

i  Supra,  part  i.  1.  i.  c.  3.  art.  6.  ^  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  560,  $61,  s6z. 

1  Arift.  polit.  1.  a.  c.  p.  p.  315.  E. ;  Strabo,  p.  5CJ0. 
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Eurypont  or  Eurithion,  grandfon  of  Procle?,  v/as  the 
firft  who,  to  pleafe  the  people,  remitted  Ibmething  of 
the  abfolute  authority  which  the  kings  of  Sparta  had 
always  enjoyed  :  a  condefcenfion  which  produced  hor- 
rible confufion  and  unbridled  licentioufnefs :  a  fource  of 
an  infinity  of  mifchiefs  which  long  aftlided  the  flate. 
The  people,  inftead  of  growing  more  tractable,  became 
©nly  the  more  infolent  Liberty  degenerated  into  inde- 
pendence The  kings  had  no  longer  any  authority. 
They  even  dared  to  attempt  their  facrcd  perfcas.  Eu- 
nomes,  the  father  of  Lycurgus,  lofl  his  life  in  a  fedi- 
tion  ".  In  the  midft  of  thefe  troubles  and  anarchy  ap- 
peared Lycurgus,  whofe  prudence  and  firmnefs  wrought 
an  entire  change  in  the  government  of  Lacedasmon. 

This  famous  legiflator  might  eafily  have  mounted  the 
throne  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  v;ho  had 
left  no  male-iffue :  he  even  reigned  fome  months.  But 
having  learned  that  the  queen  his  fifter-in-law  was  preg- 
nant, he  declared  that  the  crovvm  belonged  to  the  child 
which  fhould  be  born,  if  it  were  a  fon.  He  kept  his 
word;  and  the  queen  being  delivered  of  a  prince,  Ly- 
curgus declared  him  king,  and  from  that  initant  divelt- 
ed  himfelf  of  the  fovereign  power ". 

A  conduct  fo  generous  did  not  lay  the  fufpicions 
which  fome  enemies  of  Lycurgus  had  defigned  to  raife 
of  the  uprightnefs  of  his  intentions.  To  calm  thefe  and 
dilTipate  them  entirely,  this  great  man  condemned  him- 
felf to  a  voluntary  exile.  He  undertook  many  voyage.?, 
with  a  view  of  confulting  the  mod  able  and  experienced 
fages  in  the  art  of  governing.  He  went  firft  to  Crete ; 
then  pafled  into  Alia;  and  laflly  travelled  into  Egypt, 
then  the  abode  of  fcience  and  politics  °. 

Lycurgus  had  governed  the  flate  but  three  months, 
but  that  time  was  fufficient  to  make  known  his  abilities. 
His  virtues  had  attracted  the  efteem  ..and  veneration  of 


»  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  40.  ^  Plut.  p.  40,  41. 

*  Plut.  p.  41,  41. 
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all  his  fellow-citizens  ^  His  abfence  made  them  ftill 
more  fenfible  of  their  value.  Diforders  had  fo  increafed 
in  Sparta,  that  the  whole  ftate  fent  deputies  feverai  times 
to  prefs  his  return  *'.  This  difpofition  of  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  determined  Lycurgus  to  revifit  his  country. 
He  immediately  refolved  to  change  the  form  of  govern- 
nient,  perfuaded  that  the  eftablifhm-cnt  of  fome  particu- 
lar laws  could  bring  no  relief  to  the  evils  he  wanted  to 
cure  f . 

Before  he  executed  his  defign,  he  went  to  Ddphos 
to  confult  Apollo  upon  the  delign  hp  meditated.  The 
god  approved  it.  He  received  the  moft  favourable  ant 
fwer.  The  prieftefs  faluted  him  the  friend  of  the  gods, 
exclaiming  that  Ihe  knew  not  whether  (lie  ought  not  to* 
regard  him  as  a  divinity  rather  than  a  mere  mortal. 
Then  fhe  alTured  Lycurgus,  that  Apollo  had  granted  hii 
petition,  and  that  he  fliould  form  z.  (late  the  mofl  ex" 
tellent  that  had  ever  exifted  ^. 

We  eafily  conceive  what  credit  and  authority  Lycur- 
gus acquired  by  fuch  a  fandion,  and  how  much  it  aflift.- 
cd  him  in  removing  difficulties.  On  his  return  to  La- 
cedsemon,  he  began  by  gaining  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
city,  by  communicating  to  them  his  defigns.  Being 
aifured  of  their  confent,  he  engaged  them  to  meet  in 
arms  in  the  public  fquare,  to  aftonifh  and  intimidate 
thofe  who  Ihould  attempt  to  oppofe  his  proje£ls  '.  He 
met  with  no  obilacles,  and  did  whatever  he  pleafed. 

I  Ihall  pafs  over  in  filence  the  detail  of  the  inilitutions 
and  ordinances  of  Lycurgus.  I  fliali  only  remark,  that 
this  legiflator  did  not  think  ht  to  commit  his  laws  to, 
writing:  he  even  very  e^prefsly  forbade  it-  He  wanted 
to  imprint  them  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ",  and  he  fucceeded.  It  is  obfervable  alfo,  that 
this  Icgillator  would  make  no  civil  law  \ 

It  would  be  difficult,  as  to  the  reil,  to  give  a  juft  ani^ 
precife  idea  of  the  political  government  of  Lacedscmon. 
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«■  Ibid. 

f  Pint,  in  X^ycnrg.  p.  4a 

'   Ibid. 

u  Ibid. 

:<  Id.  ibi;L 
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Plato- himfclf  agrees,  that  it  is  not  pofiible  to  define  it  •/. 
In  effect,  the  government  of  Sparta  was,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  neither  monarchical,  nor  ariflocratical,  nor  demo- 
cratical;  it  was  mixed,  and  participated  of  all  thefe 
diifercnt  kinds  of  political  conftitutions. 

There  were  two  kings  at  Sparta,  but  their  po^ver  was 
weak  and  greatly  circumfcribed.  It  does  not  apj^ear, 
that  their  will  had  any  confiderable  influence  in  the  ftate, 
or  that  they  had  any  great  credit  in  the  public  delibera- 
tions ^i  Tliey  v/ere,  properly  fpeaking,  only  the  firfl- 
citizens  of  the  liate'';  they  acknowledging  a  fuperior 
authority  in  the  Ephori  arid  the  people,  to  whom  they 
were  accountable  for  their  conduct  ^  However,  they 
enjoyed  ^reat  privileges,  fufficicnt  to  diftinguifli  them 
honourably.  Their  perfons  alio  were  held  in  the  great- 
eft  refpeft  and  confidcration '^^ 

The  fenate,  compofed  of  twent}'"»eight  elective  mem- 
bers, was  Originally  poirefled  of  a  very  extenfive  autho- 
rity. This  body  had  been  inflituted  by  Lycurgus  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  between  the  kings  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  fenate  fiding  with  the  kings  when  the  people 
wanted  to  engrofs  too  much  power,  and  on  the  contrary 
fupporting  the  intereits  of  the  people,  when  the  kings 
appeared  too  enterprifmg  ^.  The  kings  alTifted  in  the 
fenate  when  they  thought  proper,  and  had  the  privilege 
of  a  double  vote  «.  The  fenate  alone  had  the  right  of 
examining  affairs,  and  propofmg  them  in  the  public 
affembly;  but  when  tluey  had  given  their  opinion,  the 
people  were  the  mafters  either  to  approve  or  rejeft  it  f. 
The  fenators,  as  I  have  already  faid,  were  eledive.     It 

y  De  le^.  1.  4   p.  8*9.  D.     Sec  alfo  Arift.  polit.  1,  4.  c.  9. 

z   See  Thucyd.  1    1.  n.  79,  8j,  87. ;  Arilt.  polit.  1.  3.  c.  14. 

«  See  Herodot.  1.  <S.  n.  J(J. 

b  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  8i,  85.  j  ThucyJ.  1.  5.  n.  Co.  63.;  Diod.  1.  la.  p.  533.; 
Pint,  t.  I.  p.  8o(J.  F. 

t  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  jff. ;    Plut.  t.  1.  p.  804.  d  Plut.  t.  1.  p.  41.  E. 

^  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  57.  Thucydides  pretends  that  ea<h  king  had  but  one  vote, 
1.  I,  n.  10. 

i  Plut  in  Lycur^.  p.  4}.  B. 
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was  by  vote  and  in  their  alTembly,  that  the  people  pro- 
eeeded  to  that  important  choice^. 

The  pov/er  of  the  fenate  appeared  very  foon  too 
flrong  and  abfohite.  It  was  refolved  to  give  it  a  check, 
by  oppofing  to  it  the  power  of  the  Ephori.  This  efta- 
blillmient  took  place  about  130  years  after  Lycurgus  *. 
The  Ephori  were  five  in  number  ^,  and  remained  only 
a  year  in  office  i.  They  were  chofen  by  the  people,  and 
often  taken  from  amongft  thofe  of  the  loweft  condition''. 
Eftablillied  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  nation  againil  the 
enterprifes  of  the  kings  and  of  the  fenate,  they  had  a 
good  deal  of  refemblance  with  the  tribunes  of  Rome. 
Although  their  m.agiftracy  was  limited  to  a  year,  they 
became  fo  powerful,  that,  in  the  end,  the  whole  autho- 
rity refled  in  their  hands.  The  Ephori  had  a  power  to 
expel  the  fenators,  to  put  them  in  prifon,  and  even  to 
puniili  them  with  death  '.  The  kings  were  obliged  to 
obey  them  at  the  third  fummons  ^.  They  had  a  right 
to  fine  them,  and  put  them  under  arrefl ".  When  the 
kings  entered  the  fenate,  the  Ephori  were  difpenfed 
with  rifing  at  their  approach « ;  but  the  kings  were 
obliged  to  pay  them  that  mark  of  refped  p.  Every 
month  they  renewed  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  flate,  the 
Ephori  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  and  the  kings  in 
their  own  name.  The  kings  obliged  themfelves  by  oath, 
and  promifed  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms.  The  oath  that  the  Ephori  took  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  was,  that  they  would  maintain  the  perfons 
and  authority  of  the  kings  as  long  as  they  fhould  exadly 
obferve  their  promifes  ''.  Eor  a  further  check  upon  the 
kings,  thefe  magiftrates  had  contrived  a  very  fingular 
expedient  founded  on  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of 
the  people. 

S  Arid,  polit.  1.  1.  c.  9.  p.  330,  351.;   Juftin.  1.  3.  c.  3. 

*  The  ancients  are  not  agreed  upon  the  time  of  the  inffitution  of  the  Ephori, 
The  greateft  number,  however,  refer  their  original  to  Theopompus,  who  reigned 
130  years  after  Lycurgus. 

•>   Pauf.  1.  3.  c.  II.         i  Cragius  apud  Gronov.  thef.   Gr.  antiq.  t.  5.  p.  1570. 

k  Arifl.poiit.  1.  a.  c.  p.  p.  330.  A.  '  Xenophon  de  rep.  Lac. 

^   Pint,  in  Agid,  &.  Cleom.  p.  800.  E. ;  Corn.  Nepos  in  Agefil.  n.  4. 

"  Corn.  Nepos  in  Pauf.  n,  3,  it  5.  «  Xenopli.  de  rep.  Laced.  Aib.  fin. 

P  Flat.  t.  a.  p.  817.  A.  9  Xtiuph.  loco  cit. 
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Every  nine  years  the  Ephori  chofe  a  night  with  a  very 
clear  and  ferene  Iky.  They  fat  down  in  the  open  fields, 
keeping  a  profound  filence,  and  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  heavens.  If  they  faw  a  ftar  fall,  that  is  to  fay,  if 
they  perceived  one  of  thofe  luminous  exhalations  which 
v/e  often  fee  fhoot  along  the  fky,  they  immediately  ac- 
cufed  the  kings  of  having  incurred  the  anger  of  the 
gods.  They  fufpended  them  from  their  funtflions  till 
they  fhould  receive  from  the  oracle  an  order  for  their 
re-eftablilhment  ^ 

The  Ephori  had  alfo  the  charge  of  watching  the  con- 
dud:  of  the  queens  ^  Laftly,  they  had  the  keeping  of 
the  public  treafure  %  and  the  general  infpeclion  over  all 
the  llate  ".  Arillotle  juilly  blames  the  eftablifhment  of 
thefe  magiflrates  ".  They  caufed  the  fame  diforders  at 
Sparta,  as  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  Rome. 

The  people  alfo  had  great  authority  at  Sparta,  and  a 
confiderable  fliare  in  the  government  y.  The  public 
alTemblies  folely  decided  the  affairs  of  the  ftate  2.  It  was 
alfo  in  thefe  altembhes  that  the  election  of  the  magi- 
flrates was  made  ^. 

The  government  of  Lacedaemon,  where  the  authority 
was  divided  by  five  different  bodies,  two  kings,  a  fe- 
nate,  five  Ephori,  and  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  is  a 
kind  of  political  paradox.  The  oppofition  of  all  thefe 
different  powers  which  reciprocally  thwarted  each 
other,  fhould  in  all  appearance  have  been  a  perpetual 
fource  of  inteftine  troubles  and  diffenfions.  Neverthelefs 
we  meet  in  hiftory  with  no  ftate  which  has  been  lefs  a- 
gitated  than  that  of  Sparta ;  and  Polybius  fays,  that  of 
all  the  people  known  in  hiftory,  none  had  fo  long  pre- 
ferved  their  liberty  ^.  This  certainly  was  not  the  effed: 
of  a  government  fo  defedive  in  its  conftitution  as  was 
that  of  Lacedaemon.  We  can  therefore  afcribe  the 
caufe  only  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.     So  long  as  they 

•■  Plut.  in  Agid.  &  Cleom.  p.  800.  B. 

f  Plato  in  Alcibidd.  1°.  p.  441.  A.  t  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Laced,  fub  fin. 

"  /Elian,  var.  hift.  1.  *.  c.  5.  x   p,,|it    j.  j.  c.  9.  p.  jjo, 

y  Plato  de  leg.  1.  4.  p.  819.  D.  z    Thucyd.  1.  1.  n.  79,  8j,  87. 

«  Plut.  in  Ljciirg.  p.  43.  B.  b  L.  6.  c.  6.  p.  491. 
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were  exactly  obferved,  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  prevailed 
over  all  private  conliderations,  and  Sparta  was  the  ter- 
ror of  her  neighbours.  Her  ruin  followed  as  foon  as  Ihff 
loft  fight  of  them. 

In  eiTeck,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  there  was  a  great 
fund  of  wifdom  and  prudence  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
They  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  molt  famous  po-* 
liticians  of  antiquity,  and  jultlytoo,  even  though  they 
were  to  be  judged  by  the  event.  But  let  us  take  it  a- 
long  with  us,  that  thefe  regulations  could  only  be  pro- 
per tor  a  ftate  of  fmall  extent,  and  were  really  pradlica- 
ble  only  amongft  a  people  who  were  not  numerous^ 
luch  as  thofe  of  which  Greece  was  compofed.  In  the 
time  of  Lycurgus,  they  reckoned  in  Sparta  only  nine 
thoufand  inhabitants  <=,  and  thirty  thoufand  in  the  coun- 
try <^.  In  fo  fmall  a  Rate  a  people  may  be  educated  and 
governed  like  a  fmgle  family.  From  this  principle,  I 
ihall  fay  with  Polybius,  that  the  form  of  the  government 
of  Sparta  was  well  enough  adapted  to  it,  as  long  as  the 
Lacedasraonians  aimed  not  at  extending  the  bounds  of 
their  dominions.  But  this  fame  government  became 
imperfect  and  defe8:ive  from  the  moment  that  Sparta 
futfered  hcrfelf  to  be  hurried  away  by  views  of  ambi-" 
tion,  and  conceived  projects  of  advancements 

ARTICLE      III. 

Of  the  Greek  Cohnlet. 

'"THE  attention  which  I  have  given  to  the  hiflory  of 
*■  Athens  and  of  Lacedasmon,  has  occafioned  ther 
omifTion  of  an  event  which  ought  not  however  to  be 
forgot.  I  mxan  the  number  of  Grecian  colonies,  whichj 
about  the  beginning  of  the  ages  we  are  going  through^ 
quitted  their  mother-country,  and  went  to  form  eftablifti" 
ments  in  many  parts  of  Ana  and  Europe.  In  the  pre^ 
ceding  volume  I  have  indicated  the  caufe  of  thofe  emi- 

o 

*^  Hcrodot.  1.  7.  n.  134.  d   Plutarch,  in  Lycurg.  p.  44.  B. 

*^  Pol)  b.  1.  6.  c.  li.  p.  491.    See  alfo  rEfprit  dcs  iuix,  I.  4*  c.  7. 
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grations.  There  v/e  faw  \vhat  liad  been  the  effect  and 
c.onfequences  of  the  revolution  which  Greece  under- 
went when  the  Heraclid^e  came  and  wretted  the  fceptre 
frpni  the  dependents  of  Pelops,  about  So  years  after  the 
taking  of  Troy.  The  moft  renowned  and  celebrated  of 
thefe  colonies,  were  thofe  which  were  formed  in  Af;a 
py  the  lonians,  the  Cohans,  and  the  Dorians. 

The  Trojan  war  had  given  the  Greeks  an  opportuni- 
ty of  acquiring  a  pretty  exad  knowledge  of  the  Leiler 
Afia.  The  lonians  anciently  eitabiifhed  in  Attica,  but 
afterwards  fettled  in  Peloponnefus,  had  remained  there 
jn  tranquilHty  till  fuch  time  as  the  HeracHdas  crane  to 
retake  pofleilion  of  it.  The  Achasans,  at  that  time  dri- 
ven from  Laconiaj  fell  upon  the  lonians  and  conitraincd 
them  to  quit  Pcloponnefus.  The  lonians  took  refuge  in 
Attica  f;  but  having  multiplied  tq  fuch  a  degree  that 
tht  country  cpuld  no  longer  maintain  (o  great  a  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  Nileus,  that  fon  of  Codrus  whom  th^ 
Athenians  had  rejeded^,  placed  hinifelf  at  their  head, 
and  conducted  them  into  Afia.  They  took  poileilion 
of  a  country  which  was  then  bounded  by  Caria  and  by 
Lydia.  It  is  that  which  from  them  was  afterwards  cai- 
Jed  Ionia.  Therg  they  built  twelve  9ities>  Ephefus,  Co* 
lophon,  Clazomena,  &:c.^ 

This  colony  had  been  preceded  by  another  emigra- 
tion, which  is  not  lefs  fairious  in  hiftgry.  Thoic  of  the 
.Acha^ans  who  dcfcended  from  ^olus,  having  been 
driven  from  Laconia  by  the  Dorians,  who  returned  in- 
to Pcloponnefus  with  the  Heracljdae,  found  tbemfelves 
obliged  to  fcek  for  new  lands '.  They  put  themfclves 
under  the  conduft  of  Penthileois,  that  fon  of  Orclies 
who  had  been  dethroned  by  the  Heraclidae.  After  feme 
rambling  they  fixed  themfclves  in  the  Leffer  Afia,  be« 
tween  Ionia  and  Myfia,  and  gave  tiiiit  country  the  name 
ot  Jio/ia.  Smyrna  and  many  other  cities  owe  their 
foundation  to  that  colony  ^. 

f  See  parf  a.  1.  i.  c.  3.  art.  6.  8  Supra,  c  20,  8z  z^. 

n  Mirm.  Anmd.  ep.  zS;  Pauf. !.  7.  d.  1.  i.iit ;  /ilia  1.  var.  hili.  1.  9.  c.  j. 
i   See  part  1.  1.  i.  c.  5.  ait.  6. 
}■  Str-bo,  J.  13.   p    &;•». :  VcU.  Piiter<.  1.  i,  r\    1,  4, 
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The  third  colony,  which  pafied  about  the  fame  time 
from  Greece  into  Afia,  was  compofed  of  Dorians  They 
had  accompanied  the  Herachdse  in  their  expedition  a- 
gainft  the  Athenians  in  the  reign  of  Codrus.  The  He- 
rachdas  were  beaten  j  but  their  defeat  did  not  prevent 
their  feizing  the  country  of  Megara,  and  giving  it  to 
the  Dorians.  A  part  of  this  people  remained  in  that 
country,  fome  of  them  palTed  into  Crete;  but  the  far 
greateft  number  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  that  part  of 
the  LelTer  Afia  which  from  them  was  called  Doria, 
There  they  built  Halicarnalfus,  Cnidos,  and  other  cities. 
They  alfo  fpread  themfelves  into  the  illands  of  Rhodes, 
Cos,  &c.' 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  feveral  other  colonies  which 
went  from  Greece  about  the  fame  time,  and  Ihall  pafs 
over  in  filence  thofe  confiderable  fettlements  which  we 
know  were  made  by  the  Greeks  in  Italy "",  in  Sicily  ", 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  °,  and  as  far  as 
the  coafts  of  Africa  p.  This  detail  would  lead  us  too 
far.  The  colonies  of  the  Lefier  Afia  are  without  con- 
tradiction the  moft  famous  of  all  thofe  which  were  ever 
formed  by  the  Greeks.  They  prove  fufficiently  to  what 
a  height  this  part  of  Europe  was  formerly  peopled.  We 
are  ailonifhed,  that  fo  inconfiderable  a  nation  as  the 
Greeks,  fhut  up  in  the  compafs  of  a  country  not  equal 
to  a  fourth  part  of  France,  fliould  have  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  fend  out  almolt  at  the  fame  time  fo  great  a 
number  of  colonies. 

This  perhaps  would  be  the  proper  place  to  propofe 
fome  refieclions  on  the  facility  and  inclination  which  the 
ancients  had  to  form  and  fend  fo  many  colonies  into 
countries  often  remote.  One  might  dwell  upon  that 
ufage  which  fmgularly  characterizes  the  ages  of  which  I 
am  now  fpeaking.  One  might  alfo  conclude  with  much 
probability,  that  families  multiplied  much  more  at  that 
time  than  they  apptar  to  do  now.  There  might  be 
room  for  forming  many  reafonings  on  the  caufe  of  that 

•  Strabo,  1.  14.  p.  965. 

^  Marftiam,  p.  510.        n  ij.  p.  4^3.  o  IJ.  p.  jjfi.         P  Id.  Ibid 
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reftlefs  humour  which  rendered  the  ancients  fo  fubjed: 
to  migrations,  and  which  led  them  to  change  their  a- 
bode  with  a  facihty  that  always  aftonifhes  us  at  prefent. 
h\  effeft,  many  ages  pafled  before  the  greateil  part  of 
the  ancient  nations  were  well  eftablilhed  or  fixed  for  a 
continuance  in  the  fame  diflrid.  All  thefe  different 
objeds  which  I  have  here  indicat'^d,  would  undoubtedly 
deferv-e  to  be  examined  with  great  attention;  but  this 
difcuffion  would  divert  us  too  much  from  the  principal 
cbjeft  which  ought  to  employ  us  in  the  prefent  article. 
I  return  therefore  to  the  Grecian  colonies. 

I  fee  nothing  particular  to  fay  on  the  form  of  govern- 
ment followed  by  the  ditFerent  colonies  of  which  I  have 
been  fpeaking.  As  mod  of  thefe  tranfmigrations  were 
made  only  about  the  time  that  the  republican  fpirit  be- 
gan to  be  predominant  in  Greece,  the  colonies  which 
went  from  it  conformed  themfelves  to  thofe  ideas,  and 
adopted,  in  confequence,  the  republican  government. 
As  to  the  laws  civil  and  political,  that  they  eftabliihed 
originally,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that,  in  their  begin- 
Bings,  they  differed  little  from  thofe  of  which  I  had  oc- 
cafion  to  give  an  account  in  the  fecond  part  of  this 
work,  in  explaining  the  ancient  government  of  Greece'*. 
In  procefs  of  time  only  it  became  neccffary  to  make 
fuch  alterations  as  vv^erc  fuitable  to  the  particular  por- 
tion of  each  colony. 

I  fliall  carry  no  further  my  rcfearclies  into  the  Gre- 
cian hillory.  My  intention  is  not  to  deliver  all  that 
may  be  found  worth  notice  in  a  nation  fo  worthy  of  our 
ftudy  and  of  our  attention.  I  fliaH  only  fay  a  word  on 
the  revolution  which  was  wrouglit  in  the  government, 
manners,  and  genius  of  the  different  ff  ates  of  Greece,- 
during  the  ages  here  under  confideration. 

Greece  in  one  fenfe  comprehended  but  one  and  the 
fame  people,  and,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  ages  we 
are  now  going  through,  a  pretty  clofe  uniformity  oi 
manners  prevailed.     But,  Irom  that  epocha,  there  ^s  to 

q  See  book  i.  c.  3.  art.  8- 
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be  obferved  a  great  variety  and  difagreement  in  the 
manners  and  condud  of  the  different  lUtes  which  com- 
pofed  the  Greek  nation.  It  is  eafy  to  penetrate  the 
caufe,  if  we  rcfled  but  a  httle  on  the  events  of  which 
this  part  of  Europe  was  the  theatre. 

Government  and  manners  had  been  originally  the 
fame  or  nearly  alike  in  the  different  ftates  of  Greece, 
although  founded  by  various   colonies.      I^et  us  rua 
through  the  |irll  ages  of  the  hiflory  of  Athens,  of  Ar- 
gos.  of  Sicyon,  Thebes,  Sparta,  Corinth,  MyceucC,  we 
iliall  obferve  no  difference  in  the  adminiitration  of  thefe 
different  ftatjs.    We  fee  the  fame  uniformity  fubfiflfor 
many  ages,  and  till  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidsc 
into  Peloponnefus.     As  yet  the  Greeks  were  very  ig- 
norant in  arts  and  fciences,  in  commerce,  navigation, 
the  art  military,  and  politics.     This  I  have  proved  fuf- 
ficiently  in  the  fccond  part  of  this  work,  where  I  en- 
deavoured to  make  known  the  (late  of  the  Greeks  i^ 
relation  to  all  thefe  different  objecls.     That  nation  was 
then  unenlightened  and  very  poor,  quiet  of  confequence, 
and  without  ambition.     Some  ages  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclid^,  the  appearance  of  things  was  changed. 
The  Greeks  began  to  acquire  knowledge;  immediately 
a  general  revolution  in  genius  was  effected,  a  univerfal 
impulfe  was  felt.     Here  begins  the  epocha  of  that  va- 
riety, and  of  that  oppofition  which  ever  alter  reigned  in 
the  manners  of  the  different  people  compreliended  un- 
der the  name  of  Greeks :  cppofitions  which  however 
did  not  become  very  perceptible  till  fome  time  after  Ly- 
curgus  and  Solon.     Then  all  the  different  republics  of 
Greece  completed  their  form  of  government  and  con- 
ffitutions,  and,  by  a  neceffary  confequence  of  events  of 
this  kind,  their  primitive  turn  of  thinking  changed  alfo. 
Each  ftate  opened  its  eyes  on  its  own  intereils,  and 
formed  laws  and  maxims   relative  to   its  pohtion   and 
particular  views.     A  general  attention  was  roufed  to 
the  objefts  of  politics,  arts,  and  commerce.     Factions 
arofe  along  with  ambition  and  luxury.     Even  the  riches 
of  genius,  with  which  the   nation  was  fo  abundantly 

provided, 
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provided,  were  made  the  bed  of.  Orators  as  well  as 
philolbphers  acquired  from  this  moment  a  degree  of 
efleem,  credit,  and  authority,  beyond  the  example  of 
any  other  country 

This  change  was  not  advantageous  to  Greece.  The 
opulence  of  fome  of  the  republics  infpired  them  with 
thoughts  of  ambition  and  rivality.  Infenfibly  a  fpirit 
of  encroachment  and  domineering  f.  ized  the  difi'erint 
dates  of  that  part  of  Europe.  Each  of  them  affefti  d 
fupcriority,  and  afpired  to  the  diredion  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  general  intereft  difappeared,  and  was  fa- 
crificed  to  particular  views.  Greece  then  was  torn 
with  fadions  and  inteftine  divifions.  In  vain  did  the 
patriots  attempt  to  raife  their  voice,  and  reprcfent  the 
fatal  confequeuces  of  thrfe  quarrels;  thvy  were  not  li- 
ftened  to.  The  repubhcs,  feduced  and  led  by  fiery  ora- 
tors, tore  each  other  to  pieces,  and  engag'^d  continually 
in  the  moit  bloody  and  oblHnate  wars.  The  ilfue  was 
mod  fatal  to  the  nation.  The  advantages  vv'hich  tlie 
Greeks  alternately  gained  over  each  other,  began  by 
mutually  weakening  them,  and  ended  by  fowing  in  all 
hearts,  fuch  feeds  of  hatred  and  animofity,  as  rendered 
for  ever  irreconcileable  all  the  different  people  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Greeks.  It  is  thus  that 
they  paved  themfelves  the  way  to  ruin  by  reciprocal 
lofles,  and  by  a  conduiSt  which  put  them  out  of  condi- 
tion of  uniting  to  defend  the  common  liberty.  This 
mifunderftanding  joined  to  the  weaknefs  occafioned  by 
■  a  train  of  continual  wars,  at  length  ruined  Greece,  and 
forced  her  to  fubmit  for  ever  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
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Of  y4rts   md  Manufa^ures. 

■^HE  objedls  which  we  are  about  to  examine  in 
this  third  part  of  our  work,  are  of  a  kind  fom^- 
thing  different  from  thofe  which  employed  us  in 
the  preceding  vokime.  There  we  examined  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  the  arts  among  the  mod  ancient  peo- 
pie.  To  fulfil  this  defigUj'twe  were  obliged  to  enter  in- 
to many  details  which  would  now  be  fuperfluous.  The 
ages  which  we  are  now  furveying,  offer  us  nothing  new 
of  this  kind.  With  the  exception  of  the  Greeks,  the 
other  nations  of  whom  I  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak, 
added  nothing  to  the  difcoveries  they  had  been  long  in: 
pofTefTion  of.  I  (hall  therefore  attend  only  to  fuch  ftrokes 
as  are  capable  of  charafterifmgthe  genius  and  tafte  which 
reigned  in  the  enterprifes,  and  in  the  monuments  of  the 
Ail'yrians,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians.  Indeed  the 
epocha  which  at  preftnt  engages  our  attention,  is  that 
of  the  glory  and  fplendor  of  thcfe  people.  After  the 
conquefls  of  Cyrus,  fucceffively  fubjefted  to  the  Per- 
lians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  they  fell  into  abfolute  de- 
cay, and  their  genius  feemed  to  be  extinguiHied  with 
tlieir  liberty. 

The  hiftory  of  the  arts  among  the  Greeks  in  the 
fpace  of  time  comprehended  in  this  third  part,  does  not 
prefent  us  with  objeds  worthy  of  much  attention.  The 
progrefs  of  thefe  people  was,  in  every  kind,  much 
ilower  than  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  and  Afiatic  nations. 
The  ages  we  are  now  going  through  are  not  yet  thofe 
which  have  immortalized  Greece.  But  about  200  years 
after  this  epocha,  the  Greeks  took  the  mofl:  fublime 
flights.  They  then  enriched  the  arts  with  all  that  ima- 
gination and  tafte  could  furnifh.  They  caught  the 
real  beauties  which  neither  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Afia- 
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tics  were  ever  acquainted  with.  We  fhall  not  however 
enjoy  this  magnificent  fpeftacle ;  it  would  be  neceflary 
for  that  purpofe  to  defcend  to  the  time  of  Pericles,  or 
even  of  Alexander.  The  bounds  I  have  prefcribed  my- 
felf  will  not  permit  it.  Let  us  content  ourfelves  with 
contemplating  the  dawn  which  ufhered  in  fo  fine  a 
day. 

CHAP.      I. 

Of  the  Afjyriam  and  Babylonians. 

\T7E  have  feen  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  that  Ni- 
^  »  neveh  owed  its  foundation  to  Affur,  and  Baby- 
lon to  Nimrod''.  I  faid  there  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  opinion  of  thofe  among  the  writers  of  antiquity  who 
attributed  to  the  ancient  Ninus  and  Semiramis  the  fu- 
perb  works  which  have  rendered  thefe  two  cities  fo  fa- 
mous, was  not  to  be  depended  upon  ^.  In  eft'edt  it  ap- 
pears to  mc  improbable,  that  in  the  earlieil  times  they 
fliould  have  executed  fuch  equally  immenfe  and  magni- 
ficent ftruftures  as  are  fpoke  of  by  thofe  authors.  I 
judge  them  to  belong  only  to  the  ages  which  employ 
us  at  prefent.  This  opinion  moreover  is  ftrcngthened 
by  the  fuifrage  of  a  number  of  hiftorians,  who  in  all 
refpefts  deferve  infinitely  more  credit  than  Ctefias  co- 
pied by  Diodorus  and  by  other  writers  modern  enough*^. 
Caftor,  whofe  chronology  appears  to  have  been  great- 
ly efteemed  by  Eufebius  and  many  other  writers  of 
merit,  reckoned  two  kings  of  AiTyria  of  the  name  of 
Ninus ;  one  who  founded  Nineveh,  and  another  who 
mounted  the  throne  in  the  latter  times  of  that  empire  d. 
Every  thing  leads  me  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  refer 
to  the  fecond  Ninus  the  enlargement  and  magnificence 
of  Nineveh,  improperly  attributed  by  Ctefias  and  his  co- 
piers to  the  firfl  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Aflyrian  em- 
pire. 

a  Book  I.  c.  I.  art.  j.  b  Ibid.  b.  X.  C..3,  c  gee  Marfliam,  p.  477' 

d  A^ud  SynccU,  p.  405,  xo6.  A. 

As 
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As  to  Babylon,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  ought 
to  place  the  conilruclion  of  all  the  works  which  have 
immortalized  that  capital,  under  the  reign  of  its  lafl  fo- 
vereigns.  Berofus  %  Megafthenes  *",  Herodotus  s,  and 
Abydcnus '',  afcribe  the  honour  of  all  the  embellifhments 
of  Babylon  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  to  Nitocris  his 
fpoufe.  Their  teftimony  is  conformable  to  that  of  the 
holy  fcripture  i.  I  believe  myfelf  therefore  fufficiently 
aUthorifed  to  refer  to  the  ages  treated  of  in  this  third 
part,  all  that  the  ancients  have  delivered  to  us  upon  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

Here  no  doubt  is  the  place  to  make  a  particular  de- 
fcription  of  thefe  two  cities.  But,  in  the  firfl  place,  we 
have  left  us  but  very  imperfe6t  notions  of  Nineveh.  Of 
all  the  writers  of  antiquity  who  have  reached  down  to 
us,  not  one  had  feen  that  capital.  It  had  been  deilroy- 
ed,  and  that  a  long  time,  when  Herodotus  the  mofl 
ancient  of  thofe  authors  wrote.  As  to  Babylon,  the 
fubjeft  has  been  treated  fo  often  and  in  fo  many  works 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  all  the  world,  that  I  deem  it 
fuperfluous  to  enlarge  upon  it.  I  fliall  therefore  con- 
tent myfelf  with  propofing  fome  general  refleftions  up- 
on thefe  two  cities. 

The  circumference  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon,  if  we 
take  it  upon  the  common  opinion,  was  of  a  prodigious 
and  incredible  extent.  The  firfl  of  thefe  two  cities 
formed,  according  to  the  ancients,  an  oblong  fquare, 
the  two  greater  fides  of  which  were  each  of  150  ftadia, 
and  the  tvv^o  lefTer  of  90.  Its  total  circuit  was  confe- 
quently  480  ftadia ''.  We  commonly  eflimate  thefe 
480  fladia  at  1^,  or  even  30  of  our  common  French 
leagues.  But  according  to  the  opinion  of  Monfieur  de 
4- Tile,  founded  upon  good  authorities,  the  fladia  of  re- 
mote antiquity  Ihould  be  eftimated  much  lower'.  Ac- 
cording then  to  the  redu£lion  which  I  propofe,  the 

^  Apud  |of.  adverf.  Appion.  1.  i.  c.  6. 

f  ylptcd  Knfeb.  prnep.  evang.  I.  9.  c.  41.  p.  4J7.  B.  5  L.  i,  n.  183. 

h  /Jpud  Eiifeb.  loco  citat.  p.  4J(S.  i   Danid,  c.  4.  V.  17. 

y  Diod.  1.  a.  p.  IIS.  ^  Acad,  des  fciences,  ann,  1711.  M.  p.  60,  61. 

ground- 
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ground-plan  of  Nineveh  could  occupy  only  about  fix 
Iquare  leagues  *".  That  city  muft  have  been  confc- 
quentiy  fomething  more  than  fcven  times  greater  than 
Paris  *. 

We  read,  it  is  true,  in  the  prophet  Jonah,  that  Nine- 
veh was  a  great  city  of  three  days  journey '\  The 
greateil  part  of  commentators  have  concluded  from 
thence,  that  Nineveh  could  not  be  furrounded  in  Icfs 
than  three  days.  That  expreffion  appears  to  me  rather 
to  fignify  that  three  days  at  lead  were  neceffary  to  tra- 
vel into  every  part  of  it.  The  explication  that  1  pro- 
pofe,  appears  to  me  exactly  conformable  to  the  million 
of  the  prophet.  He  had  in  effeft  been  fent  to  Nineveh 
to  preach  repentence,  and  it  was  only  by  going  through 
the  interior  parts  of  the  city,  that  he  could  declare  to 
its  inhabitants  the  menaces  of  the  Almighty.  So  the. 
ifacred  text  fays,  that  Jonah  entered  the  city  a  day's 
journey,  and  cried  °. 

Nineveh  moreover  v/as  not  peopled  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  its  walls.  We  read  in  the  fame  prophet 
1  have  jud  now  quoted,  that  there  were  then  in  that 
city  fix  fcore  thoufand  perfons  that  could  not  difceri; 
between  their  right  hand  and  their  left  p  ;  an  expreirion 
which  is  undertlood,  and  rightly  too,  to  m.ean  children 
p\  the  lowed  age.  it  is  to  be  prefumed  from  this  paf- 
fage,  that  there  could  not  be  in  Nineveh  more  than  fe- 
ven  hundred  thoufand  fouls  or  thereabouts,  the  children 
commonly  making  but  the  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city.  Nineyeh  then  contained  not  m^any  more 
people  than  Paris,  although  its  compafs  was  infmitely 
greater.  Undoubtedly  that  city  inclofed  many  very 
fpacious  gardens;  a  cudom  edablidied  from  the  earlicit 
times,  and  which  dill  continues  in  the  eadern  cities  "i. 

I  fliall  fay  the  fameihing  of  Babylon,  and  on  a  much 

m  I!)kl.  ann.  17x5,  p.  J4.  To  fpeak  more  cxaaiy  5,-^|^i-iT  fquare  Icifiic';. 
•  Tlic  fuiface  of  Paris  is  |il^£j'-^  parts  of  a   Tquarc  league.       Thus  \\:t 
Airfare  of  Nineveh  was  more  than  fcvtn  times  7  -,L.   gre;-.ter  thaxi   that  of  Paris. 
"  C.  ?.  V.  ?. 

0  C.  3.  V.  4.     See  Fjtiier  Hardonin  ni  P!in.  I.  6.  feft.  16.  rot,  (ij.) 
P  C.  .^.  V.  II.  ^  Aud.  dec  fdfnce.s  ann.  i7*S,  M.  p.  54,  sj. 

better 
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better  foundation ;  for  the  ancients  fpeak  in  reality  of 
gardens,  and  even  of  arable  lands  being  inclofed  within 
its  walls  ^  But  otherwife  they  are  by  no  means  agreed 
upon  the  extent  of  that  city.  I  thought  the  preference 
due  to  the  meafures  of  Herodotus,  whofe  tefliinony  is 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  all  the  other  writers.  He  had 
been  at  Babylon  at  a  time  when  that  city  was  not  en- 
tirely fallen  from  its  ancient  fplendor;  an  advantage 
which  Clitarchus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  the  reft  could 
Rot  have  had.  According  then  to  Herodotus,  the  com- 
pafs  of  Babylon  was  equal  to  that  of  Nineveh,  that  is  to 
fay,  480  ftadia^.  But  Babylon  was  a  perfect  fquare, 
and  confequently  greater  than  Nineveh  *.  According 
to  the  proportion  that  I  have  already  indicated,  we 
ought  to  eftimate  the  ground-plan  of  Babylon  at  more 
than  fix  fquare  leagues  of  furface  |.  That  city  was 
therefore  near  eight  times  as  big  as  Paris  J.  We  can 
fay  nothing  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  it  con- 
tained ;  only  1  prefume,  that  Babylon  might  be  peopled 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  Nineveh. 

Authors  have  greatly  extolled  the  public  works  and 
edifices  which  once  rendered  Babylon  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  We  may  reduce  all  thefe  ob- 
jeds  to  five  principal  heads :  i .  the  height  of  its  walls, 
"i.  the  temple  of  Belus,  3.  the  hanging  gardens,  4.  the 
bridge  built  over  the  river  Euphrates,  and  the  quays 
Vv^hich  lined  that  river,  5.  the  lake  and  canals  dug  by 
the  hand  of  man  to  dillribute  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

All  thefe  works  fo  marvellous  in  the  judgment  of  an- 
tiquity, appear  to  me  to  have  been  extremely  exagge- 
rated by  the  authors  who  have  fpoke  of  them.  How 
can  we  conceive  in  effed;,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon 

»  Diod.  1.  z.  p.  III ;  C^Curt,  I.  j.  c.  t.  f  L.  i.  n.  178. 

*  Notvvithftanding  wh.u  Strabo  fays,  J.  i (J.  p.  1071.  C. 

f  In  ftriftnefs  e-j-^^^y-^*  fquare  leagues. 
About  1%'  If  wc  were  to  judge  of  the  greatnefs  and  extent  of  Baby  Ion  from 
sfaft  related  by  Ariftotle,  what  an  idea  (liould  we  form  of  it  ?  He  fays,  that 
when  the  city  was  taken,  there  was  one  quarter  in  it,  where  the  news  had  not 
yet  arrived  three  days  after.  De  rep.  1.  3.  c.  3.  t.  a.  p.  ■t.dfO,  341.  I  ^o  not 
♦  Dnceirc  how  an  authw  like  Ariftotle  could  fcrioufiy  relate  fuch  an  abfurdity. 

coula 
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could  have  been  318  feet  high,  and  81  in  thicknefs,  in 
a  compafs  of  near  ten  leagues  ^ 

I  fnall  fay  the  fame  of  that  fquare  building,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  temple  of  Behis.  It  was  conipofed 
of  eight  towers  placed  one  above  another,  di.minilhing 
always  as  they  went  up.  Herodotus  does  not  tell  us 
what  was  the  height  of  this  monument ".  Diodorus 
fays  that  it  furpafled  all  belief "".  Strabo  fixes  it  to  one 
iladium  '',  a  meafure  which  anfwers  nearly  to  fix  hun- 
dred of  our  feet  *.  For  in  the  time  of  tliis  geographer, 
the  fladia  were  much  more  confiderable  than  in  the 
firft  ages  |.  The  entir-e  mafs  of  this  building  ought  to 
have  been  anfwerable  to  its  exceffive  height;  and  this 
is  alfo  the  idea  that  the  ancients  defigned  to  give  us  of 
it.  We  may  judge  by  the  following  fad.  Xerxes  had 
entirely  demoliflied  this  teniple.  Alexander  undertook 
to  rebuild  it.  He  defigned  to  begin  by  clearing  the 
place,  and  removing  the  ruins.  Ten  thoufand  work- 
men who  were  employed  two  months  in  this  vv'ork, 
WTEre  not,  fay  they,  able  to  finifh  it  ^. 

The  riches  inclofed  in  the  temple  of  Belus  were  pro- 
portioned to  its  immenfity.  Without  fpcaking  of  the 
tables  and  cenfers,  the  cups  and  other  facred  vafes,  of 
malTy  gold,  there  was  a  ftatue  40  feet  high ;  which  a- 
lone  weighed  a  thoufand  Dabylonifh  talents.  In  fliort, 
according  to  the  inventory  that  the  ancients  have  given 
us  of  the  riches  contained  in  this  temple,  the  total  funi 
would  amount  to  tAvo  hundred  and  tU'Cniy  millions  and 
a  half  of  French  livres.  Exaggerations  like  thcfe  ^lC- 
flroy  themfelves. 

As  to  the  hanging  gardens,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance they  never  exilted.  The  filence  of  Herodotus  on 
a  work  io  fingular  and  fo  remarkable,   determines  me 

r  Herod.  1  I.  n.  178.  Herndotiis  on  this  occ;.fion  could  only  fpeak  from  the 
account  of  rhe  inhabkants.  When  he  was  st  Rjhyl,  n,  the  walls  were  more  than 
three  fourths  dcllroyed,  as  he  tells  us  hini'elf,  1.  3.  n.  1^9. 

"   He  only  f.iys  that  it  was  four  ftadia  in  compels,  1.  i.  n.  181. 

X   1,.  I.  p.  113,  y  L.  16.  p   1071. 

•  The  towers  of  the  church  of  Notre  D.ime  are  only  104  feet  in  hcl^^ht. 

■j    We  cannot  reckon  ihem  lei's  than  95  fathom  z  feel  11  inche«. 

E   Stra'jo,  1.  1(5.  p.  io7i.;   Arian.  de  cxptd.  Alex.  1.  7.  p.  4S-, 

Vol.  III.  H  t© 
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to  place  In  the  rank  of  fables  all  that  the  other  writers 
have  delivered  upon  this  pretended  wonder.  Herodo- 
tus had  carefully  vifited  Babylon.  He  enters  into  fach 
details  as  prove  that  he  has  omitted  none  of  the  rari- 
ties of  that  city.  Can  we  prefume  that  he  would  have 
paiTed  over  in  filence  fuch  a  work  as  the  hanging  gar- 
dens? All  the  authors  who  have  fpoke  of  it  are  of 
much  later  date  than  this  great  hiilqrian.  None  of 
them  except  Berofus  *  fpeaks  on  his  own  teftimony. 
It  is  always  on  the  report  of  others.  Diodorus  had  ex- 
tracted from  Ctefias  what  he  fays  of  thefe  famous  gar- 
dens. There  is  alfo  great  appearance,  that  Strabo  had 
drawn  from  the  fame  fource.  In  a  word,  the  manner 
in  which  Quintus  Curtius  expreffes  himfelf,  fufficiently 
fhews  how  much  the  exiifence  of  thefe  gardens  appear- 
ed to  him  fufpicious.  He  judged  they  owed  the  grcatefl 
part  of  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  '. 

Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  bridge  of  Babylon,  w^hich 
the  ancients  have  placed  in  the  number  of  the  moft 
marvellous  works  of  the  eafl.  It  was  near  one  hundred 
fathoms  in  length,  and  almofl  four  in  breadth  b.  Wc 
cannot  deny  but  that  a  great  deal  of  art  and  labour  was 
iieceflary  to  lay  the  foundations,  which  it  could  not  be 
eafy  to  fettle  in  the  bed  of  an  extremely  deep  and  ra- 
pid river,  which  alfo  rolls  along  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  mud,  and  whofe  bottom  is  entirely  fandy.  They  had 
therefore  taken  many  precautions  to  fecure  the  piers  of 

•  We  know  that  Berofus  never  (luck  at  exaggerating  when  he  had  a  mind  t» 
exalt  the  wonders  of  his  country. 

^  Ziipcr  lUxc  vulgatum  Grtcccrum  falniHs  iviraciihim  pcnjiles  bortlfimt,  1.  5.  c.  i. 
p.  314.  There  was  probably  at  Babylon  fome  hill  lined  with  terrafTes,  and  a- 
dorned  with  trees.  I'his  kind  of  garden  may  have  been  enough  for  a  heated  ima- 
gination to  give  birth  to  the  delcriptioos  which  we  read  at  this  time  in  certain 
authors. 

b  Died.  1.  1.  p.  III.  According  to  that  author,  the  bridge  of  Babylon  was 
5  ftidia  in  length  and  30  feet  in  breadth.  Reducing  thefe  dimenfions  to  our 
rr.eafures,  this  bridge  may  have  been  477  fathom  z  feet  7  inches  long.  This 
len"rh,  as  we  fee,  is  in  no  fort  of  proportion  to  the  breadth.  Befides,  Diodorus 
fays,  that  the  bridg-  was  built  in  the  narrowed:  place  of  the  F.uphrates.  We 
learn  from  Strjbo,  1.  16.  p.  1073.  A.  that  at  Babylon  this  river  was  only  one 
fladium  in  brea.ltli.  T  have  thought  fit  in  confequence  to  abandon  the  text  of 
Diodorus,  and  fix  the  length  of  tiic  bridge  at  one  Vadium. 

the 
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the  bridge  of  Babylon.  They  were  built  of  ftones  joined 
and  faflened  together  with  cramps  of  iron,  and  their 
joints  filled  with  melted  lead  ^.  The  front  of  the  piers, 
turned  towards  the  current  of  the  Euphrates,  was  de- 
fended by  buttrelfes  extremely  advanced,  which  dimi- 
nifhed  the  weight  and  force  of  the  water,  by  cutting  it 
at  a  great  diftanceJ,    Such  was  the  bridge  ot  Babylon. 

While  we  do  juflice  to  the  ikiil  of  the  Babylonians, 
in  conducing  thefe  works,  we  cannot  help  remarking 
the  bad  tafte,  which,  at  all  times,  reigned  in  the  works 
of  the  eaftern  nations.  The  bridge  of -Babylon  furniflies 
a  ftriking  inftance  of  it.  This  edifice  was  abfolutely 
without  grace,  or  any  air  of  Majefty.  The  breadth  of 
it  was  in  no  fort  of  proportion  to  its  length  *.  The 
diftance  between  the  piers  was  alfo  very  ill  contrived. 
They  were  diftant  from  each  odier  only  eleven  feet  and 
a  half*.  Finally,  this  bridge  was  not  arched  f.  Wc 
may  judge  of  its  effect  on  the  view. 

The  Babylonians,  however,  vsTre  not  the  only  peo- 
ple who  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  turning  an  arch. 
This  fecret,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  was  unknown  to  all  the 
people  of  remote  antiquity,  who,  generally  fpeaking, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  fkilful  in  ftone-cutting. 

As  for  the  quays  which  lined  the  Euphrates,  we  may 
believe  that  they  were  grand  and  magnificent ;  but  I 
Ihall  not  eafily  believe  that  they  furpaifed  thole  which 
wc  have  daily  under  our  eyes.  In  this  refpect,  I  believe, 
Paris  may  difpute  it  for  magnificence,  and  for  the  ex- 
tent of  the  work  with  all  the  cities  of  the  univerfr. 

I  fliall  Ij^eak  more  particularly  in  the  following  book 
of  the  canals,  and  of  the  lake,  for  the  difcharge   and 

c  Herod.  1.  r.  n.  186,  d  Diod.  ibid. 

*  Followinn;  the  Time  red;i(f^:on  that  we  have  propofeJ,  this  bridge  was  95 
fathoms  z  feet  11  inches  in  lencth,  and  4  fathoms  2  feet  7  inches  in  breath.  Tlic 
■length  of  the  Por.l  Royal  is  only  7*  fathoms;  yet  \^&  i)rtfauth  is  S  luthoms  4, 
feet  f. 

«  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  1ST.  f  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  i8<S. ;  Diod.  l.ro  citdlo. 

t  The  extent  of  n'cftmhifter  bridge  ii  111:5  f<c:  fton  '^harf  to  'x!:,ui\  and  it: 
breadth  ■wUh'ui  the  Littloneuls  44  ftet. 
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pafiage  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  We  fhall  fee 
there  whether  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  abatement  to 
be  made  hi  the  account  of  the  ancients,  when  they  make 
the  circumference  of  the  lake  of  Babylon  amount  to 
1200  fquare  ftadia^;  that  is  to  fay,  to  more  than  fifty 
leagues  *,  and  the  depth  of  it  to  about  120  feef^;  ad- 
ding, that  this  lake  was  lined  with  ftones  throughout  •. 

I  do  not,  however,  pretend  by  thefc  refieftions  to  ex- 
tenuate altogether  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
Nineveh  and  of  Babylon.  I  only  think  we  faould  make 
a  confiderable  allowance  for  exaggeration,  in  what  the 
ancients  have  delivered  to  us  concerning  them.  1  think, 
moreover,  that  the  Affyrians  and  Babylonians  had  no 
idea  of  what  we  call  the  orders  of  architedure.  I  judge 
lb  from  the  little  tafte  which  the  Afiatics  in  all  ages  dif- 
covered  in  their  buildings  \.  I  believe  then  that  the 
monuments  which  formerly  rendered  Nineveh  and  Ba- 
bylon fo  famous,  were  more  remarkable  for  their  fin- 
gularity,  and  for  the  profufion  of  ornament,  than  by 
the  fymmetry  and  grace  of  their  conilruftion.  That 
elegance,  and  thofe  beautiful  proportions  which  charm 
and  allure  us  in  the  Grecian  architedure,  were,  and  ftill 
are,  unknown  in  the  Indies,  in  China,  in  Perfia,  and, 
generally  fpeaking,  in  all  the  eaft. 

Vv'e  can  Ipeak  but  very  imperfeclly  of  the  tafte  of  the 
AfTyrians  and  Babylonians  in  fculpture ;  only  we  fee 
that  this  art  mufl  have  been  very  much  pradlifed  among 
thefe  people.  The  fcripture  fpeaks  of  a  golden  ftatue 
fixty  cubits  in  height,  and  fix  in  breadth,  let  up  by  the 
orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ■'-,  without  reckoning  many 
pther  rcprefentations  of  divinities  and  princes  which  fil- 

3  Megadhcn.  apuJ.  Eufcb.  piarp.  evaiig.  1.  p.  c.  41.  p.  457.  C  ;  DioJ.  1.  t. 
p.  lii. 

*   i.o  Icappes  T-fiTS-* 

ii  rvkgbOKcn.  loco  at.  Thefe  120  feet  make  114  feet  7  inches,  Psris  meafure. 
Ijiod.  /oco  ri/.  makes  the  lake  of  Babylon  only  35  Icet  in  ucpth.  It  is  Aill  a 
great  ileal. 

i  Herod.  ].  X,  x\.  i^'j.  Ciod.  1.  2.  p.  in  f.y,  that  it  was  lined  with  a  wall 
of  bricks  cemenred  ".itii  bitunien. 

f  From  this  propiifiuon  v,e  iinill  except  '.he  Greeks  of  Afi.i  Minor. 

k   Pari,  c.  3.  V.  I. 

■  led 
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led  the  temples  ?.nd  palaces  of  Babylon  ^  Itis  certain  then, 
that  the  Babylonians  worked  much  in  fculpture;  but  is 
it  certain  alio,   that   tafte  and  correclneis   diftinguiihed 
the  works  of  their  artills  ?  This  may  very  reafonably  be 
doubted.     In  effect,  we   do  not  fee  that  the  Afiatics 
ever  knew  how  to  defign  with   tafte   and  precifipn.     I 
judge  fo,  not  only  by  the  modern  productions  ii  thefe 
nations,  but  even  by  fuch  of  their  m^onuments  as  have 
efcaped  the  injuries  of  time.     The  figures  which  we  fee 
on  all  that  remains  of  the  bas  reliefs  of  the  ancient 
orientals,  are  clumfy  and   incorrect,  without  attitude, 
grace,  or  variety  of  expreffion.     We  fliall  conceive  flill 
a  worfe  opinion  of  the  artifls  of  Babylon,  if  we  admit 
that  the  ruins,  novv'  known  under  the  name  of  the  ruins 
cf  FerfepoUs,  are  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  by  the  firft 
Ibvereigns  ot  Perfia,    The  ftatues  and  bas  rehefs  which 
are  yet  to  be  feen  there,  are  aifuredly  of  the  word  tafte 
and  the  meaneli  execution  °>;  yet  it  appears  that  thefe 
works,  as   indinerent  as  they  are,  would  have  been  a- 
bove  the  hands  of  the  ancient  fculptors  of  Kabylon.     I 
fay  it  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  who  tells  us,  that 
the  palaces  of  Pcrfcpolis  and  Sufa  were  built  by  artifls 
whom  Cambyfes  traniported  out  of  Egypt  into  Perfia, 
after  he   had  fubjeded    that   empire ".      Neverthclefs, 
when  Cambyfes  m.ade  himfeif  mafter  of  Egypt,  he  was 
already  fo  of  Babylon,  and  confequently  had  it  eahly  in 
his  power  to  have  taken  thence  whatever  v/orkmen  he 
fliould  have  believed  capable  of  executing  the  magnificent 
w^orks  he  had  refolved  to  ere»Ll:.     If  this  prince  then 
thought   it  neceflary  to  tranfport  Egyptian  arti'ts  into 
Perfia,  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  efleemed 
thofe  of  Babylon  incapable  of  faifilling  the  grand  and 
magnilicent  projects  he  had  conceived.   For  what  other 
motive  could  have  engaged  him  to  fuch  a  ilcp?    With 
equal  talents  their  being  at  hand  fhould  have  determui- 
ed  Cambyfes  to  prefer  the  Babylonian  workmen.  In  the 
following  article,  I  Ihall  again  have  occahon  to  return 

•   Dan.  C.  5.  V.  4.  ;  Diud.  1.  1,  p.  iii,  t:  j. 

^   See  Chardin,  t.  z.  p.  140.  &c, ;    L-  Briivn,  t.  j.  p.  ;Sj. 

a  L.  I.  p.  j;,  ^:  s(S. 

to 
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to  the  manner  and  charader  of  thefe  people  in  works 
of  tafte  and  genius 

Let  us  otherw'ife  do  juftice  to  the  Babylonians  on 
their  proficiency  in  many  branches  of  the  arts  which  they 
appear  to  have  very  well  underllood.  In  the  number 
of  thefe  1  fhall  place,  for  example,  the  foundery  of  me- 
tals. The  great  quantity  of  ftatues  of  gold,  filver,  and 
bronze,  which  decorated  the  temples  of  Babylon ",  prove 
it  fufficiently.  I  might  alfo  enlarge  upon  the  Ikill  of 
the  Babylonians  in  the  manufaftures  of  the  loom,  and 
particularly  in  works  of  embroidery;  but  I  referve  thefe 
details  for  the  article  in  which  I  Ihall  treat  of  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  of  thefe  people.  What  I  fliall  there 
have  occafion  to  fay  of  their  luxury  and  magnificence, 
will  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of  that  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  the  Babylonians  had  carried  a  great  part  of 
the  arts  in  the  brilliant  ages  of  their  monarchy. 

I  fhould  have  fpoken  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and 
of  all  the  equally  curious  and  magnificent  works  which 
we  know  to  have  been  executed  by  the  orders  of  this 
prince.  But  the  hiftory  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Jewifli  nation  do  not  enter  into  the  plan  which  I  have 
propofed.  I  have  never  treated  of  them  otherwife  than 
incidentally,  and  when  it  was  neceffary  to  have  recourfe 
to  them  to  clear  up  and  afcertain  the  (late  of  the  arts  in 
Afia  and  Egypt,  in  the  ages  which  formed  the  object  of 
the  firfl  and  fccond  parts  of  this  work.  The  epocha 
which  v/e  are  now  going  through,  difpenfes  with  our 
borrov/ing  any  thing  from  the  hiftory  of  the  chofen 
people.  We  Ihall  find  enough  of  refources  in  profane 
writers  to  eftabiiih  the  fads  of  v/hich  I  am  to  give  an 
account  in  this  third  part. 

•  Daa.  c.  5.  V.  4-1  Herod,  1,  i.  n.  i8r,  ;  UioJ.  1,  %.  p.  szz,  123. 
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CHAP.       II.      ~ 

Of  the  Egyptians. 

I  Have  faid,  that,  according  to  all  appearances,  we 
ought  to  abate  a  great  deal  of  the  idea  which  the  an- 
cients have  defigned  to  give  us  of  the  monuments  con- 
flrucled  by  the  Affyrians  and  Babylonians.  We  have 
the  better  authority  for  this,  as  nothing  remains  at  this 
time  capable  of  juflifying  the  marvels  that  antiquity  pub- 
lifhed  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Thus  we  are  not  obliged 
to  admit  relations  often  repugnant  to  reafon.  We  ought 
not  to  pafs  abfolutely  the  fame  judment  of  the  facts 
which  ancient  authors  have  tranfmitted  to  us  upon  the 
monuments  of  the  Egyptians.  1  fliall  obferve  at  lirft 
fight,  that  the  writers  of  antiquity  do  not  appear  to  have 
given  into  the  fame  exaggerations  upon  the  Egyptian 
edifices  as  upon  thofe  of  Alia.  Befides,  the  obelilks  and 
pyramids  fubfift  to  this  day,  without  fpeaking  of  an  in- 
tinity  of  other  monuments,  whofe  ruins  alone  may  ena- 
ble us  to  judge  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  which 
reigned  in  the  enterprifes  of  the  Egyptians.  What  we 
have  under  our  eyes,  confirms  almoft  all  that  ancient 
authors  have  been  able  to  fay  upon  this  fubject.  Thus 
we  are  able  to  determine  what  credit  is  due  to  their 
tcfiimony,  and  to  judge  of  the  facts  they  lay  before  us. 
I  have  fpoke,  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work,  of  the 
city  of  Thebes,  of  the  obelifks,  and  of  all  the  other  mo- 
numents whofe  conflrudion  I  thought  belonged  to  the 
ages  which  then  employed  us.  As  for  the  pyramids, 
the  writers  of  antiquity  agree  neither  on  the  time  nor 
the  authors  of  thefe  fingular  works.  They  are  com- 
monly placed  in  the  number  of  the  moft  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Egypt.  Neverthelefs,  I  believe  this  may  be 
doubted.  Homer,  who  makes  frequent  mention  of 
Egypt,  who  relates  many  fingularities  of  this  country, 
who  fpeaks  of  Thebes  and  of  its  hundred  gates,  fays 

nothing 
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nothing  of  the  pyramids.  This  filence  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  thefe  extraordinary  monuments  did  not  exift, 
or  at  leail  were  but  juil  fmiflied  in  his  time.  I  prefume, 
in  confcquence,  that  they  could  have  been  erected  only 
in  the  ages  which  employ  us  at  prefent,  perhaps  half  a 
century  before  or  after  Homer  *. 

I  think  it  unneceflary  to  dwell  upon  a  long  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  pyramids.  We  know  that  the  largeft  of 
the  three  which  are  fome  leagues  dillant  from  Cairo, 
forms  a  fquare  each  fide  of  whofe  bafe  is  660  feet.  Its 
circumference  of  confcquence  is  2640  feet.  It  has  near 
500  feet  of  perpendicular  height.  Its  fummit  is  ter- 
minated by  a  platform,  each  fide  of  which  may  be  16 
or  17  feet.  The  folid  contents  of  the  pyramid  is 
313,590  cubic  fathoms  p.  This  amazing  mafs  is  com- 
pofed  of  ilones  of  an  extraordinary  fize.  There  are 
many  of  them  30  feet  long,  by  4  in  height,  and  3  in 
breadth  ^ 

Herodotus  relates,  that  a  hundred  thoufand  work- 
men were  employed  at  the  fame  time  in  the  conflrudion 
of  this  pyramid  ^  •  They  were  relieved  by  an  equal 
number  every  three  months.  Ten  whole  years  were 
employed  in  hewing  and  conveying  the  flones|.  Twenty 

*  It  appears  pretty  certain  that  this  poet  lived  fomething  more  than  900  years 
Lefore  J.  C.  "I'he  date  I  aflign  the  pyramids,  agrees  perfetflly  with  that  given 
them  by  Diodorus.  1.  i.  p.  7i. 

P  Reg.  fcient.  acad.  hift.  antore  J.  B.  Dnhamel,  p.  4z8.j  Sicard.  mem.  des 
rnifF.  du  Levant,  t.  7.  p.   170,  171. 

*!  Herod.  I.  %.  n,  114.;  Pietro  d'clla  Valle,  let.  ii.  t.  i.  p.  114,  Z15. ;  Maillet, 
defcript.  dc  I'Egypte,  p.  224,  230,  231,  253. 

r  L.  I.  n.  124. 5  Diod.  i.  i.  p.  73.  and  Plin.  1.  36.  fc£t.  17.  fay,  three  hundred 
and  lixty  thoufand. 

t  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  124.;  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  71-;  Plin-  '•  3<5.  feft.  17-  P-  738.  fiy, 
that  the  ilones  en-.ployed  in  building  the  pyramid  were  brought  from  ^tthiopia, 
and  fri.m  Araljia.  This  faft  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  well  eftablillied.  In 
the  firft  pLce,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  kings  of  Egypt,  havinij  excellent  materials 
»t  hand,  thould  have  unneceflariiy  expended  immenle  Aims  to  bring  them  from 
afar.  Again,  the  fiones  of  the  pyramid  have  too  near  a  refemblance  to  thofs 
which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  us  to  imagine  that  they  were  not 
taken  tl  cnce.  'I'hevenot,  t.  2.  p.  484.  and  Vanfleb.  relat.  d'Egopte,  p.  15S. 
1  thonid  only  think  tliat  they  may  have  brought  the  n  arljc  which  covered  the 
pyramids  on  the  outfitie  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  lira,  and  from  the 
Upper.  Egypt. 


more 
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more  were  neceffary  to  finifh  this  enormous  edifice  % 
which  contained  in  its  infide  galleries,  chambers,  and  a 
well.  An  infcription  tells  us  how  much  it  had  cod  for 
leeks,  garlic,  onions,  and  fuch  like  vegetables  furniflied 
to  the  workman.  This  fum,  fay  they,  amounted  to 
fixteen  hundred  talents  of  filver  ",  that  is  to  fay,  to  near 
feven  millions  of  French  money.  This  objeft  was  cer- 
tainly the  principal  article  of  the  expence.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  furplus  can  have  been  confiderable,  or  I  would 
rather  fay  that  the  food  of  the  workmen  was  all  the  ex- 
pence  of  building  the  pyramids.  In  effed,  I  think  I 
have  good  authority  for  maintaining,  that  all  the  an- 
cient monuments  of  Egypt  were  built  by  arbitrary  tafks'^'. 
The  monarchs  therefore  who  undertook  the  pyramids, 
wc:re  at  no  other  expence  than  that  of  feeding  the  work- 
men employed  in  thcfe  immenfc  labours. 

I  have  faid  that  the  great  pyramid  was  built  almoft 
throughout  of  Hones  of  an  enormous  fize.  Our  modem 
authors  have  reafoned  much  and  formed  many  conjec- 
tures, to  explain  by  what  means  the  Egyptians  could 
raife  fuch  enormous  maifes  to  the  height  we  fee  them. 
Thefe  doubts  have  probably  been  occafioned  by  fomc 
writers  of  antiquity,  who  fpeak  of  that  operation  but  in 
a  very  vague  and  uncertain  manner.  Diodorus  fays, 
that  they  accompliflied  the  building  of  the  pyramids  by 
means  of  terralTes  difpofed  in  an  inclined  plane  y.  He 
adds  to  this  relation  fuch  circumflances  as  cannot  fail 
to  render  it  very  fufpicious  to  whofoever  will  reticft  up- 
on it.  What  we  read  in  Pliny  is  fubject  to  the  fan>e 
cenfure.  This  author  feems  to  have  copied  Diodorus, 
not  omitting,  however,  to  diffufe  his  ufual  obfcurity  on 
what  he  borrows  from  the  Greek  hiftorian  ^.  Never- 
thelefs  it  was  very  eafy,  by  confulting  Herodotus,  to 
form  a  very  fmiple  and  a  very  juft  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  pyramids  were  con(lru6led. 

According  to  this  great  hiftorian,  the  pyramids  were 

t  Herod.  Diod.  Plin.  hdu  at. 

"  Herod.  I.  z.  n.  115. ;  Biod.  1.  i.  p.  73.;  PL'n,  1.  36.  Tcrt.  17.  p.  738. 
^  See  Arift.  derc^.  1.  J.  c.  II.  t.  i.  p.  407.    E.  ;    Died.  1.  i.  p.  73,  <S:  74. 
y  L.  I.  p.  73.       '  =■  Se«  i-  36.  Tea.  17. 

Vol.  III.  I  formed 
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formed  by  diftinft  courfes  of  ftones,  which  courfes  fuc- 
cefiively  dhniniflied  in  fize,  as  the  proportions  of  the 
edifices  required  it.  Every  courfe  was  lb  much  within 
that  imrHi  diately  below  it,  as  to  make  each  front  of  the 
pyramid  form  a  fort  of  (lair  The  relations  of  modern 
travellers  agree  perfeclly  with  this.  It  is  even  yet  eafy 
at  prefent  to  count  the  number  of  courfes  which  form 
the  great  pyramid*.  This  faO;  being  admitted,  we  fee 
that  only  time  and  patience  werc^  n  ceflary  to  raife  the 
heaviell  flones  to  any  height  whatever.  A  very  fimple 
machine,  and  according  to  H.  rodctus  very  eafy  to  ma- 
nage, placed  upon  the  firft  courfe,  ferved  to  raife  the 
flones  deftined  for  the  conilruction  of  the  fecond.  The 
fecond  being  finifaed,  another  machine  of  th-"  fame  I 
have  been  fpeaking  of  was  fixed  upon  it,  and  fo,  on  for 
the  reftb;  one  or  more  of  the  machines  being  always 
left  upon  each  of  the  courfes  already  laid,  to  ferve  fuc- 
ccllively  for  raifing  the  (lones  from  flep  to  ftep  *.  By 
repeating  this  operation  as  often  as  was  necelTary  to  form 
the  height  of  the  pyrsniid,  they  accompliflied  the  raifing 
the  ftones  with  eafe  to  its  utmofl  funimit.  Such,  by 
the  report  of  Herodotus,  was  the  manner  that  the  body 
of  this  monftrous  edifice  was  conftrufted. 

The  fame  author  teaches  us  alfo  the  way  they  fell 
upon  for  the  exterior  covering  of  the  pyramid  \  for  it  is 
certain  that  they  had  all  originally  an  outward  coat,  whe- 
ther of  fqiiare  flags  of  marble,  or  of  bricks,  or  of  fmall 
itones,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  prefented  to  the  eye 
Only  a  perfectly  even  flope,  fuch  as  \ve  fee  at  prefent  in 
mod  of  thefe  buildings ''.  It  is  true,  that  at  this  time 
the  great  pyramid  prefents  us  on  each  of  its  fides  only 

?  Sfe  Greaves  pynmirlograph.  p.  n-  ;  Tbevenot,  t.  i.  p.  411,  413.  j  Van- 
^cb.  rdat.   dc  I'Egyi  te,  p.  140.;  P.  Lucas,  voyage  dii  Levant,  t.  i.  p.  45. 

b   Hcrfxl.  I.   X.  n.  izs.  ; 

f  Herodotus  gives  us  alike  to  iinderftand,  that  the  fame  maclv'ne  ferved  for 
the  whole  building,  and  thnt  ther  management  of  it  confiHed  in  tranCporting  tliat 
Tiiachiiie  upon  all  the  courfes  of  the  pyramid  fncceflive'y.  Bnt  F  have  thought 
proper  to  prefer  the  operation  tliat  1  have  indicated.  It  is  both  more  natural  and 
of  quicker  difpatch. 

V   Grcuives,  pyram.  p.  10,  za. :  Tbevenot,  t,  j.  p.  411. :  P.  Lucss,  t.  1.  p.  4G. 
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a  kind  of  ftair;  bat  It  is  eafy  to  convince  ourfelves,  that 
this  enormous  mafs  was  originally  overcaft  with  mar- 
ble, which  has  difappeared  through  the  injuries  of  time, 
or  rather  by  the  avidity  of  the  Arabs'*.  Herodotus  teiis 
us  then  what  good  fenfe  alone  would  have  di<^iatedj 
that  is  to  fay,  that  they  began  the  coating  of  the  pyra- 
mids from  the  fummit  * 

Under  many  of  thcfe  edifices  th^y  had  contrived  fub- 
terraneous  palfages  which  it  is  now  inipoffible  to  pene- 
trate The  ancients  have  left  us  no  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  them.  A  well  which  Pliny  mcnrions  f,  and 
which  we  ftill  fe-  in  our  days  s  \i\  the  infide  of  the  gre  .t 
pyramid,  ferved  probably  for  an  entrance  into  thi.-  e 
fubterraneous  places  Herodotus  fays,  that  they  had 
brought  thith  r  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  an  aqueduct 
dug  under  the  earth,  and  direded  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  pyramid  formed  a  fort  of  ifland'v  Pliny  gives 
us  to  underftand  the  fame  thing  j.  Thefe  fubterraneous 
works,  fuppofmg  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  authors  juft  ^quoted,  were  at  lead  as  confi- 
derable  as  the  pyramids  themfelves.  We  mufl  grant 
this,  if  we  confider,  that  thefe  edifices  are  near  two 
leagues  diftant  from  the  Nile,  and  are  built  upon  a  hill 
above  an  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  that  ri- 
ver''.  We  know,  that  all  the  pyramids,  except  the 
•great  one,  are  clofed  and  inacceffible.  Common  opinion 
will  nov/  have  it,  that  it  has  been  open  only  fmce  the 
conqueif  of  Egypt  by  the  Mahometans.  It  is  certain 
iieYerthelefs,  that  it  was  fo  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  What 
he  fays  of  the  infide  of  that  building,  and  of  the  tomb 
which  is  found  there ',  is  abfolutely  conformable  to  all 
the  modern  relations.  Plutarch  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  e- 
choes  produced  there  by  the  voice «"  j   a  circumilance 

d  Mullet,  defcript.  <le  I  Ejjypte,  p.  114,  117,  *i8,  1J3.;  Sicard,  mem.  de> 
tnifTions  du  Levint,  t.  1.  p.  i8i.;  Mem.  de  Trev.  Aouc  1713,  p.  41  iS- 

«   1-.  1.  n.  12;.  i   L.  35.  fea.  17. 

f  Tlievenot,  p.  410,  411.;  Mailier,  p.  149.-  Greaves,  pyratn.  p.  14,;  Van- 
i\ib.  p.  141.     Tliis  well  is  only  forty  test  deep  at  the  iitmolh 

''  I.,  i.  n.  114.  i  L.  35.  ka.  17. 

k  Oreaves,  pyram.  p.  7;  MaiU.  t.  p.  no.  I  L,  lo.  p.  ii5i. 

"  T.  3..  p.  O'i-  A. 
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related  equally  by  our  travellers  °.  It  is  pretty  fmgular, 
however,  that  all  the  other  authors  of  antiquity  Ihould 
have  been  filent  upon  this  article,  and  that,  in  general, 
they  fliould  have  left  us  no  minute  defcription  of  the 
different  conduits,  the  feveral  galleries  and  the  cham- 
bers which  we  meet  with  in  the  infide  of  the  great  py- 
ramid, no  more  than  of  the  tomb  placed  in  the  higheft 
apartment. 

Scarce  any  of  thofe  who  in  our  days  have  had  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  of  the  pyramids,  have  failed  to  clofe  the 
defcription  with  fome  ftrokes  of  a  trite  and  trivial  mo- 
rality upon  the  motives  and  object  of  thofe  fmgular 
monuments.  I  (hall  not  take  up  time  with  refuting 
thefe  vain  declamations,  repeated  from  one  to  another, 
and  dictated  by  ignorance  and  want  of  judgment.  A 
little  more  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  thinking  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  with  fome  critical  examination, 
would  have  fpared  us  all  thefe  fervile  repetitions  of  our 
modern  writers,  confined  almoft  always  in  one  and  the 
fame  circle  of  ideas.  Let  us  endeavour  to  leave  it,  and 
.  explain  the  reafons  which  may  have  determined  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  Egypt  to  raife  edifices  fo  fingular  as  the  py- 
ramids are  in  all  refpedls. 

The  Egyptians  were  perfuaded,  that  death  did  not 
feparate  the  foul  from  the  body,  but  that  it  remained 
attached  to  it  as  long  as  it  could  continue  entire  °.  It  is 
from  this  idea,  that  thefe  people  took  fo  many  precau- 
tions to  preferve  their  carcafcs  from  corruption,  and  to 
fecure  them  from  all  accidents  which  might  occafion 
their  deftruftion.  Hence  the  cares  they  gave  them- 
felves  and  the  expences  they  underwent  to  embalm  the 
dead,  and  depofite  them  in  places  covered  from  all  in- 
fult.  The  principal  attention  of  the  Egyptians  was  turn- 
ed to  this  objcft.  Thus  they  regarded  their  palaces 
and  houfes  as  inns  for  but  a  tranfient  abode,  giving,  by 
way  of  diflin£lion,  the  name  of  eternal  habitations  to 
the  tombs  P. 

n  Greaves,  pyram.  p.  r  j.;  P.  I.ucas,  voyage  du  Levant,  t.  r.  p.  43. 

o  Scrv.  ad.  j^neid.  1.  3.  v.  67-  P  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  Co,  6\. 

We  read  in  Herodotus,  that  Cambyfes  King  of  Pcrfia  not  liaving  been  able  ts 
vent  his  rage  upon  A  malls,  the  lafl  of  the  fovercigns  of  Egypt,  commanded  the 
dead  body  of  this  prince  to  be  untomhcd  and,  as  the  height  of  ili  treatment,  he 
ceufcd  it  t»  be  burnt.    Herod.  1.  3  n,  i^. 

The 
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The  lituation  of  Egypt,  expofed  every  year  to  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  obliged  the  Egyptians  to  take 
all  forts  of  precautions  to  prevent  the  quick  deftruftion 
of  their  fepulchres.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  they 
placed  them  on  rocky  fituations  fufficiently  elevated  to 
be  fecure  from  the  overflowings  of  the  river.  There 
they  dug  caverns  in  which  the  mummies  were  depo- 
fited.  They  afterwards  employed  all  forts  of  means  to 
keep  the  knowledge  of  them  a  fecret.  The  entrances 
of  thefe  tombs,  made  in  the  form  of  a  fquare  well,  were 
fo  artfully  covered,  that  they  cannot  at  this  day  be  dif- 
covered  without  great  fearch  and  much  attention  «'. 

Thefe  facts  being  eftabliflied,  and  they  are  very  cer- 
tain, the  conftrudion  of  the  pyramids  becomes  very 
cafy  and  natural.  The  intention  of  the  fovereigns  who 
built  them,  was  to  employ  all  the  means  which  human 
art  could  furnilh  to  fecure  their  dead  bodies  againft  all 
events,  and  in  fome  fort  to  alTure  them  of  an  eternal 
duration.  In  this  view,  they  contrived  to  place  them 
in  edifices  whofe  folidity  fhould  be  proof  againfl  time 
and  other  injuries.  The  Egyptian  architcds  chofe  for 
that  effect  the  pyramidal  form,  better  adapted  by  its 
ftrudure  than  any  other,  to  brave  the  injuries  of  time. 
In  confequence  of  the  fame  principles,  the  foundations 
of  thefe  edifices  were  laid  on  rocks  ^  Yet  not  fatisfied 
with  all  thefe  precautions,  the  kings  of  Egypt  drained 
every  fource  of  genius  and  induftry  to  hide  and  dilguife 
the  place  where  their  dead  bodies  were  depofited  *. 
This  projed  is  abfolutely  vifible  in  the  conflruction  of 
the  infide  of  the  great  pyramid  ^ 

Let  us  join  to  thefe  motives,  the  maxims  of  a  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  policy,  which  may  alfo  have  con- 
tributed to  the  conftruction  of  thefe  prodigious  edifices,  fo 
common  in  ancient  Egypt.  We  know  what  was  formerly 
tlie  fertility  of  that  country,  and  the  little  time  and  care  it 


*1   Fietro  dclla  Valle,  left.  ii.  t.  i.  p.  131.;   Malllet,  p.  ^•]6,  i8i. 
•■  Plin.  I.  35.  fedt.  1(5.  p.  737.;  Maillet  defcript.    de  TEgypte,  p.    up,  jio.  ; 
(Jreivcs,  pyran^idojjraph.  p.  7,  ii,  13.  apud.  Thevcnot,  t.  i, 
•   See  Herod.  1.  3.  n.  16.;  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  57. 
i"  Picuo  dcih  Yalle,  letc.  ri.  p.  S15  j  Maillet,  p.  sir,  ir;\ 
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coft  to  cultivate  the  grounds.  That  innumerable  mul- 
titude ot  inhabitants  which  then  peopled  Egypt,  enjoy- 
ed great  abundance  and  much  leifure.  It  is  pretended, 
that  under  the  reigns  of  feveral  monarchs  there  had 
been  many  commotions  and  troubles  occahoncd  by  that 
idle  and  eafy  Hfc^  In  order  to  prevent  all  factions  and 
cabals,  fomc  fovereigns  thought  proper  to  find  iuli  oc- 
cupation for  their  fubjecls  even  in  timr  of  peace  In 
that  view,  they  contrived  the  building  of  thr  pyramids; 
an  enterprife  which  mud  necelfarily  occupy,  and  that 
for  a  long  time,  many  thoufands  of  men.  This  politi- 
cal reafon  has  not  efcaped  Ari^lotle  ".  It  was  even  pT- 
ceivcd  by  Pliny,  who  however  neglcftcd  it  to  indulge 
his  idiial  fondnefs  for  vain  and  frivolous  declamations  \ 
I  think  then,  that  a  double  motive  may  be  difcovered 
in  the  conftruclion  of  the  pyramids:  one  dictated  by 
care  for  the  future,  and  the  othe  r  by  policy;  but  as  much 
cis  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  motives  may  appear  cxcu  fable,  fo 
much  ought  the  other  to  ?-ppe:-ir  odious  and  deteftable. 
So  we  read  in  hii^orv,  that  themen"iory  of  the  fovereigns 
who  had  entcrprifed  thefe  immenfe  buildings  was  h;  Id 
in  execration  They  became  even  in  their  lifetime,  the 
objccls  of  public  hatred  and  deteftaticn ;  ajnd  thefe  mo- 
narchs were  fo  terrified  with  the  complaints  anJ  mur- 
murs wdiich  they  faw  arife  againft  them,  that  tliey  could 
not  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  enterprifes.  They  durft  not 
caufe  themfelves  to  be  interred  in  the  pyramids  erecled 
by  their  orders :  apprehenfive  lell  the  enraged  people 
fhould  drag  thence  their  carcafes,  and  deprive  them  of 
fepulture,  thefe  wretched  fovereigns  were  forced  to  re- 
commend to  their  friends  the  care  of  depofiting  their 

f   Diod.  I.  I.  p.  :co.:    Pint,  t   i.  p.  380.  A. 

u   Dc-  rep.  !.  5.  c.  ir.  t.  j.  p.  407.  E.  '^  L.  3G.  fcift.  16. 

Thefe  are  the  terms  in  which  he  exprefTcs  himfdf,    fpcaking  ai  the  pyramids  ; 

^eium  pecuwx  otkfa  ac  fliilta  cficHlatio,  qulppe  aim  faciendi  cas  cavja  a  phrifcjitt 
Iraddtur,  lie  pcciDinun  fiactj^S'orihiis,  nut  icniults  infidianUtui  prxhercnl .  nut  r.e  picbs 
f/fct  ot'iofa.  'J'hcff  firil  words,  rcndri  pccnni.t  otiofn  nc  Jiulia  ojleiitatlo,  have  ferveil 
lor  a  n-xl  to  all  our  modern  writers.  '1  his  thought  has  appeared  to  them  fo  fine 
and  ifi-  jufi,  tiiat  they  have  cnndouily  commeiited  and  paraphrafcd  it,  perpetually 
and  I'trvllcly  copying  each  other,  ss  is  their  Lnflom,  in  almort  all  that  concerns 
remote  antiijulcy. 

bodies 
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bodies  in  unknown  and  fecret  places  y.  JuH:  punifli- 
ment  of  thefe  exorbitant  tafks  with  which  they  had 
oppreflcd  their  fubjeii^s,  and  of  the  unheard-of  labours 
they  had  exacted.  Their  very  name  has  periflied.  The 
oblivion  to  which  they  were  condemned  '■^j  is  without 
doubt  the  caufe  of  our  uncertainty  at  this  day  of  the 
tim^es  and  authors  of  thefe  famous  monuments. 

After  the  pyramids,  we  may  place,  upon  the  credit 
of  ancient  authors,  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt  in  the  rank 
of  the  moft  conhderable  and  fmgular  works  which  liave 
ever  been  imagined  There  reigns  a  great  diverfit)^  of 
opinions  among  the  ancients  upon  the  time  to  v/hich 
that  fo  boalted  edifice  ought  to  be  referred,  I  Ihall 
follow^  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  who  appears  to  me  to 
deferve  the  preference,  as  well  for  his  antiquity,  as  bv 
the  exaclnefs  of  his  refearches  during  his  abode  iu 
Egypt  He  places  the  confl"ruAion  of  the  labyrinth 
undtr  the  twelve  kings  who  reigned  at  the  fame  timiC 
for  fifteen  years  ^.  That  event  happened  about  600 
years  before  J  C,  Pomp.  Mela  differs  alio  very  little 
from  the  relation  of  Herodotus  i>»  It  is  then  after  theie 
two  authors,  that  I  am  going  to  trace  a  fuccinct  idea  of 
the  labyrinth  of  Egypt. 

This  edifice,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  had  vifited 
it  very  exadly,  furpalled  every  thing  that  this  p;reat 
hiftorian  could  have  conceived  either  of  himfelf  or  froui 
others.  Under  one  and  the  fame  circuit  of  walls  they 
had  inclofed  30Q0  halls,  twelve  of  which  were  of  a 
particular  form  and  beauty*^.  All  thefe  apartments 
communicated  with  each  other,  but  by  {o  many  turns 
and  windings,  that  without  a  good  guide  it  v;as  impcl- 
fible  to  avoid  wandering  ^,     Thefe  300  halls  or  chani- 

5    r/iod  I.  I.  p.  73,  74.  z  llcrod,  1.  ^.  n.  liS. 

^   L.  1.  n.  i4«.  1)  L.  I.  c.  9. 

This  author  artrihiues  the  conftnufVion  of  thp  lahyririth  to  PfHmmctichus,  the 
!  .(l  of  thtle  twelve  kjjios.  Tlic  liiencc  of  Homer  on  the  ld!-yriiith  oi'  Ksypt 
Arves  fiirrhcr  to  confirm  my  opinion,  and  proves,  tliat  the  coiu'tiuiaoi;  of  tUii 
iiioniimciit  wu!>  pollcrlor  to  that  grtdt  poet. 

^   L.  i.  n    148. 
'   P.   Mela   lays  twelve  pahces,   a  term  which  expreflcs  the  grcatr.cfs  aud  magiii- 
fiCfiicc  of  the  twelve  hulls  of  Herodotus. 

<i   P.  McL  li.i.'j  (liat.y  Sti.»bo,  I,  J7.  I).  U'5j.;  PUn.  1.  iC  ,'..?..  lE.  p.  739. 
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bers  were  moreover  diftributed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
there  were  as  many  below  ground  as  above.  Herodo- 
tus affures  us,  that  he  vifited  all  the  apartments  above 
ground;  but  for  thofe  that  were  fubterraneous,  they, 
"would  not  permit  him  to  enter  them  from  motives  of 
fuperllition  S  The  whole  building  of  the  labyrinth, 
walls,  and  ceiling,  were  of  white  marble,  and  difplayed 
a  great  profufion  of  fculpture  f.  Each  of  the  twelve 
halls  or  galleries  1  have  mentioned,  were  fupported  on 
columns  of  the  fame  marble  s.  In  fine,  the  labyrinth 
ended  with  a  pyramid  forty  fathom  high.  Figures  of 
animals  were  engraved  on  it  larger  than  the  life  *".  There 
are  now  no  remains  of  this  fo  fmgular  and  fo  magnifi- 
cent monument  >. 

I  think  I  have  delivered  every  thing  of  confequence 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients  on  the  Egyptian  mo- 
numents, and  that,  following  the  relation  of  modern  tra- 
vellers, I  have  given  a  fufiicient  idea  of  what  now  re- 
mains of  them  ^.  Let  us  now  allow  ourfelves  fome  re- 
flexions upon  all  thefe  works.  Let  us  examine  the 
genius  and  tafle  which  charafterifed  the  enterprifes  of 
the  Egyptians. 

We  cannot  deny  but  that  fome  ideas  of  grandeur 
entered  into  the  projects  of  thefe  people.  They  aimed, 
if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed,  to  render  their  works 
immortal:  this  certainly  is  the  end  they  appear  to  have 
propofed.  They  forgot  nothing  which  they  imagined 
could  contribute. to  enable  their  monuments  to  brave 
the  injuries  of  time  The  Egyptians  fought  out  all  the 
arts  which  human  power  could  furniih  to  give  {lability 
to  their  edifices.  They  are  as  folid  as  immenfe;  and  in 
all  appearance  no  wood  entered  into  their  conflruclion ; 
at  leaft,  none  is  to  be  feen  in  what  remains  at  this  day 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments  either  entire  or  in  ruins '. 
They  are  even  compofed,  for  the  moil  part,  of  aftonifh- 
ing  blocks  of  flone,  marble,  or  granite ;  and  certainly 

c  L.  2.  n.   148.  f  Herod,  ibid.  E  Ibid.  •>  Ibid, 

i  Sec  voyage  into  Egypt  by  Granger,  p.  150,  151,  153. 
k  See  part  i.  book  2.  c.  3.  art.   i. 

I  Vovage  into  Egypt  bv  Granger,  p.  151,    iS3- ;  Pa»l  Liicas,   third  voyage, 
$.  3.  p.'z85. 
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thefe  people  poffefled  an  art  of  removing  the  mofl  enor- 
mous mafles  with  pecuHar  faciUty.  This  juflice  would 
be  difficult  to  refufe  them,  when  we  confider  the  quan- 
tity of  obelifks,  coIolTufes,  fpires,  and  (tones  of  prodi- 
gious bulk,  which  they  raifed  to  furprifing  heights  *. 

Such  then,  in  general,  is  the  charader  and  reigning 
tafte  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  Huge  and  amazing 
piles  indeed  they  are,  and  which  we  cannot  fee  without 
a  certain  awe;  but  in  vain  do  we  look  for  grace,  ele- 
gance, or  fymmetry.  When  we  examine  what  may 
yet  be  found  of  the  temples,  palaces,  and  other  edifices 
raifed  by  the  ancient  Egypytians,  the  whole  convinces 
us,  that  thefe  people  had  no  rules  of  proportion,  no  fix- 
ed and  fettled  plan  for  their  buildings.  They  worked, 
fo  to  fpeak,  at  random,  and  in  a  manner  abfolutely 
vague  and  deftitute  of  principles. 

The  Egyptians,  folely  occupied  with  heaping  maffes 
upon  maffes,  and  railing  (tones  upon  (tones,  knew  no- 
thing of  the  refources  furniflied  by  the  arts  of  elegance. 
They  fought  not  to  pleafe,  but  to  aftonifli  the  eye  of 
the  fpettator.  Hence  they  were  for  ever  ignorant  of 
beautiful  proportion  or  advantageous  difpofition.  Their 
buildings  are  (lovenly  and  difagreeable  in  the  grofs,  and 
ftill  worfe  in  the  detail.  The  Egyptian  architeds  were 
ablblutely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  decorating  an  edifice. 
They  had  no  idea  of  a  juft  and  fuitable  union  of  fculp- 
ture  and  architedure,  nor  knew  they  how  to  diftribute 
and  place  ornaments  with  propriety.  They  fcattered 
them  every  where  with  profufion,  and  a  falfe  and  child- 
i(h-  glitter  is  the  reiult  of  the  whole.  Ignorance  and 
barbarity  are  vifible  in  the  whole  economy  of  their  edi- 
fices, even  the  moll  fuperb.  Columns,  capitaK^,  in  a 
taite  the  pooreft,  mod  fordid  and  (hocking.  Entabla- 
tures of  ftupifying  clumfinefs,  ornaments  of  an  execu- 

•  Ncvcrthelefs  wc  muft  agree,  tfiit  in  this  refpe^l  tlie  Pcruvhns  furpaflcd  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  con(hu<fHjn  of  their  edificts  they  made  ir.e  of  (tones  of  a  ftill 
more  arto.iifliing  hulk  than  thofe  uhich  form  the  p\r_miJs  and  other  monuments 
of  Ejjypt.  Yet  the  Peruvians  had  no  knowledge  of  mechanics  properly  fo  cal- 
led. All  they  did  was  by  main  (trength  and  dint  of  number'--,  and  by  means  of 
terrades  dilpofcd  in  tiie  manner  of  inclined  planes.  Acoftj,  liift.  nat.  des  Ind. 
Occid  1.  6.  c.  14.;  Ili(t.  des  Incas,  t.  I.  p.  60,  6l,  z6i,  263,  168.;  Mem.  de 
'1  rev.  FtbruLry  17^0,  p.  sCj.j   Bou^iicr,  voyage  aa  PcroU,  p.  icj. 
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tion  and  defign  infupportably  ridiculous.  Truth  incef- 
fantly  tortured  through  the  whole  *.  Thefe  people,  in 
fine,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  varying  of 
figures.  A  monotony  and  uniformity  as  tirefome  as 
fliocking,  reigns  through  all  their  compofitions.  No 
proportion,  moreover,  no  defign,  no  meaning  in  the  ex- 
ecution, all  is  equally  fpiritlefs  and  barbarous. 

This  eftimate  of  the  Egyptian  architefture  is  befides 
perfe£lly  conformable  to  the  judgment  palTcd  upon  it  by 
Strabo,  This  famous  geographer,  who  had  travelled 
through  Egypt,  allures  us,  that  the  euitices  raifed  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country  difplayed  neither 
defign,  nor  genius,  nor  elegance »".  So  we  fee,  that 
their  manner  of  building  was  followed  neither  by  the 
Greeks,  nor  by  the  Romans.  The  Egyptian  talte  in 
architefture  has  vifibly  no  manner  of  relation  with  that 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  Greece  and  Italy ",  which  alone 
however  deferves  to  be  followed  either  for  elegance,  or 
even  for  folidity  -j-.. 

Let  us  add,  that  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been 
Entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  throwing  an  arch.  Wc 
find  no  appearance,  no  indication  of  it  in  what  now  re- 
mains of  their  ancient  buildings.  We  do  not  even  find 
that  they  knew  the  art  of  cutting  arch-wife  the  blocks 
of  ftone  which  form  the  heads  of  their  doors.  They  are 
all  uniformly  terminated  by  a  lintel  abfolutely  ftraight 
and  even  °.  It  is  the  fame  thing  with  their  roofs.  I 
have  faid  above,  that,  according  to  all  appearance,  the 
Egyptians  admitted  no  wood  in  the  conftruftion  of  theiY 
buildings  of  confequence,  fuch  as  temples,  palaces,  &:c. 
Large  llones  refting  at  each  end  upon  the  walls  of  the 

*  See  Paul  Lucas,  third  voyage,  t.  3.  p.  3^.;  Pococke,  defcript.  of  tl^e  Le- 
vant, t.  I   ;   Nonlcn's  travels  into  Kgypt  and  Nubia,  t.  a. 

ra  L,  17.  p.  1 IS9-  B.  See  alto  the  relation  of  Sayd,  in  the  collection  of  The- 
venot,  t.  z.  p.  4. 

n  Athcn.  1.  s-  c.  J),  p.  20(5. ;  P.  Lucas,  third  voyage,  t.  3.  p.  17,  39,  KS4; 
Sioard,  mem.  des  mifF.  du  Levant,  t.  2.  p.  109. 

j  We  msy  judge  of  the  lolidify  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  how  to 
give  their  buildings,  by  feeing  after  how  many  ages  many  edifices  of  Greece  and 
Rome  rtiU  brave  the  injuries  of  time. 

o  See  PorocUc,  voyage  to  the  Levant,  t.  i. ;  Nordcn,  travels  into  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  t.  i, ;  and  the  other  authors  before  cited. 
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halls  ferved  for  beams,  and  compofed  the  roofs  ^.  But 
as  in  any  confidcrable  reach  thefe  ftones  might  have 
given  way,  the  Egyptians  fupported  them  by  columns. 
And  this  we  fee  was  practiTed  in  all  the  grand  edifices 
defcribed  by  modern  travellers  **.  Often  even  a  finglc 
lione  formed  the  roof  of  a  hall f.  As  to  the  reft,  VvC 
are  not  to  believe  that  the  defire  of  rendering  their  edi- 
fices  more  durable  and  folid,  was  the  only  reafon  which 
led  the  Egyptians  to  build  them  without  wood.  The 
nature  of  the  cHmate  they  inhabited,  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  it.  Egypt  produced  no  wood 
for  building.     Scarce  do  we  find  any  for  fewcl  ^. 

We  lliall  not  conceive  a  better  idea  of  the  progrefs  of 
the  Egytians  in  the  arts  of  tafte  and  elegance,  if  we  call 
our  eyes  upon  what  yet  remains  of  their  ancient  fculp- 
tures.  Their  ftatucs  and  engravings  difplay  neither  ge- 
nius, nor  talents,  nor  juflnefs.  They  are  equally  awk- 
ward and  incorrect.  The  figures  in  general  are  poor 
and  flat,  all  of  a  fize,  without  regard  to  perfpedive, 
leiTening,  iliff,  without  elegance  or  ingenuity,  without 
ftudy  in  the  choice  of  the  fubjeft,  without  aftion  deli- 
cacy, or  any  fort  of  expreffion.  The  Egyptians,  in  a 
word,  knew  neither  how  to  defign  fimple  figures  nor  to 
group  their  compofitions.  No  meaning  neither,  nor 
variety  in  thofe  hideous  affemblages  prefented  in  their 
engravings  *.  Let  us  remark  alfo,  that  their  figures  arc 
always  drawn  in  profile,  and  never  in  full  or  a  fourth 
inclined.  In  effect,  bodies  feen  under  thefe  afpecls  re- 
quire too  much  addrefs,  and  fkilfulnefs  efpecially,  to 
have  been  fuccefsfully  reprefentcd  by  the  Egyptians. 

P  See  Greaves,  pyramid,  p.  i5. ;  Tlievciiot,  t,  2.  p.  419.;  P.  -Lucas,  tliird 
voyage,  t.  3.  p.  38,  164,  7.6%,  27s.  5  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  t.  1.  p.  41. 

1  P.  Lucas,  third  voyage,  t.  3.  p.  38.;  Sicsrd,  mem.  dcs  mifT.  du  Levant,  I. 
7.  p.  160. ;  Granger,  voyafre  into  Egypt,  p.  38,  47,  68,  69,  73. 

■■   Herod.  1.  i.  n.  i  jS, ;   Died.  1.  i.  p.  56.  ;  Strabo,  1.  17.  p,  ii<5^. 

f  Pietro  dclla  Valle,  lett.  1 1.  p.  zic,  i  :8.  ;  Ciriti^er,  voyage  Lato  E<Typr,  p. 
13. ;   Paul  Lucas,  third  voyage,  t.  3.  p.  ui,  an. 

•  Sec  the  fif^iicts  engraved  upon  tlie  obflifks,  and  Hpon  all  the  otbev  monii» 
ments  truly  Egyptian.  I  fpeak  not  iicre  of  the  bas  reliefs,  for  I  have  never  feen 
any  of  thetn,  and  1  even  doubt  whether  ihe  ligypti^DS  were  sver  ikilicd  in 
w  orks  of  this  kind, 

K    2  hjQj^^, 
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And  yet  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet,  for  all  the  facihty 
of  executing  them  in  profile,  have,  in  the  Egyptian 
works,  neither  motion  nor  exprefhon. 

We  have  already  feen  that  it  was  the  fame  thing  in 
the  ornamental  part  of  their  architefture.  It  is  all 
heavily  laboured,  without  tafte  and  without  precifion. 
Jf  the  Greeks  did  learn  from  the  Egyptians  to  handle 
the  chifel,  they  found  means  to  make  a  much  better  ufe 
of  it.  Their  monuments  are  as  valuable  for  their  grace 
and  variety,  their  fire,  their  fpirit,  and  the  truth  which 
animates  them,  as  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  are  difgufting 
by  their  deformity  and  heavinefs,  their  monotony  and 
incorreftnefs.  This  contrail  did  not  efcape  the  difcern- 
ment  of  the  ancients.  We  fee  that  they  made  httle  ac- 
count of  the  fculpture  of  the  Egyptians  ^ 

I  have  already  fpoken  of  the  talle  this  people  had  for 
cololTufes.  We  have  feen,  that,  according  to  the  rela- 
tion of  modern  travellers,  many  of  them  ftill  fubfiif  at 
this  day  in  different  places  of  Higher  Egypt ",  without 
reckoning  the  fphinx  which  is  found  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  pyramids.  We  fee  little  at  prefent  except  the 
head  of  this  figure,  the  reft  being  buried  in  the  fand. 
This  head  is  35  feet  round,  and  26  high.  They  reckon 
15  feet  from  the  ear  to  the  chin  ^,  It  is  eafy  from  thefe 
dimenfions  to  judge  of  the  whole  bulk  of  this  enor- 
mous ftatue.  When  I  am  upon  this  fubjed,  it  may  be 
expelled  I  fhould  fay  fomething  of  the  manner  the 
Egyptians  went  about  in  making  their  coloflufes.  A 
paflage  of  Diodorus  lets  us  into  it. 

This  author  fays,  that  the  Egyptian  fculptors  were  aC' 

^  Strabo,  5.  17.  p.  iijp  5   Pauf.  1.  7.  c.  5. 

u  See  part  a.  book  j.  ffft.  i.  c.  5, 

X  M:)illet,  p  111.;  Tlieven.  t.  2.  p.  416.  Pliny,  1.  jS.  fc£V.  17.  exaggerates 
l^rodigioufly  the  proportions  of  the  fphinx  in  qucftion  :  lie  fays,  that  if  we  mea- 
fiire  the  circumference  of  the  liead  by  the  forehead,  we  fliall  find  it  loj  feet  in 
compafs,  and  145  in  height.  Paul  Lucas  gives  the  head  of  the  fphinx  100  feet  in 
compafs,  and  about  70  from  the  chiu  to  the  top  of  the  foreliead.  He  thought 
lAJ.lhout  4o\ibt  that  heougl.t  to  copy  Pliny,     Yoyag*  to  the  Levant,  t.  1.  p.  46. 

cuftomed 
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cuftomed  to  work  at  a  ftatue  by  feparate  pieces.  To 
execute  this  fort  of  works,  they  divided  the  human 
body  into  twenty-one  parts  and  one  quarter,  refpeftive- 
ly  meafured  and  proportioned  to  each  other.  When 
they  agreed  upon  the  height  of  the  figure  they  were  a- 
bout  to  form,  every  workman  performed  in  his  own. 
fliop  the  particular  part  he  was  charged  with.  Although 
all  thefe  different  pieces  had  been  feparately  executed, 
yet  they  were  put  together  and  agreed  with  the  utmoft 
exadnefs  ^.  Such  is  the  relation  of  Diodorus;  it  de- 
mands fome  refledions. 

This  practice  of  the  Egyptian  fculptors,  of  working  a 
flatue  by  feparate  pieces,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  a 
general  practice,  though  Diodorus  mentions  it  as  fuch. 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  flatues  of  a  natural  fize  were  pro- 
bably of  one  piece,  and  done  by  the  hand  of  a  fmgle 
artift.  It  is  not  the  fame  with  refpect  to  the  cololTufes, 
which  were  ordinarily  compofed  of  feveral  blocks  of 
marble.  In  this  cafe  the  practice  Diodorus  fpeaks  of 
muft  have  been  very  ferviceable,  and  m^uch  in  ufe  for 
the  readinefs  of  the  execution.  Something  like  this  I 
imagine  to  have  been  nearly  the  way  they  went  about 
it.  They  began  by  making  a  model  of  plaifter,  or  clay, 
as  is  praclifed  at  this  day  by  our  modern  fculptors. 
They  then  cut  this  model  into  feveral  pieces.  Every 
w^orkman  took  away  the  part  that  was  allotted  him,  and 
worked  after  that  pattern.  In  this  manner  we  conceive 
how  many  artills  might  feparately  execute  one  and  the 
fame  cololTus. 

I  think  I  have  fufficiently  proved  in  the  preceding 
books,  that  painting  was  not  known  till  the  epocha 
which  is  treated  of  in  this  third  part  ^ .  The  invention 
ot  it  ought  to  be  rcierrcd  to  the  ages  we  are  now  going 
through.  It  is  not  polliblc  to  fix  the  date  of  it  with 
exaclnefs ;  only  we  fee  that  it  mult  have  been  held  in 
honour,  at  or  before  the  time  of  Candaules  King  of 
Eydia.  Pliny  fays  in  effecl,  that  this  prince,  whofc  reign 
falls  about  the  year  720  before  Jefus  Chrifl,  bought  at 

y  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  no.  z  Scepar?  j.  book  i.  ftft.  i.  c.  j. 

Its 
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its  weight  in  gold  a  pifture  reprefenting  a  battle  *.  He- 
rodotus tells  us  alfo,  that  Amafis,  who  reigned  in  Egypt 
570  years  before  the  Chriflian  asra,  had  made  a  prefent 
of  his  portraiture  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  t-.  Paint- 
ing then  was  known  in  Egypt  in  the  ages  on  which  we 
are  at  prefent  employed. 

I  do  not  think  thefe  people  fucceeded  any  better  in 
this  art  than  in  fculpture.  There  is  even  no  room  to  doubt 
it,  confidering  the  intimate  connection  there  is  between 
painting  and  fculpture.  Neither  is  there  mentioned 
in  antiquity  any  Egyptian  painter  or  fculptor  famous 
for  his  works.  One  fmgle  point  in  which  the  painters 
of  that  nation  appear  to  have  excelled,  is  a  certain  pre- 
paration they  made  ufe  of  for  fixing  colours  upon  mar- 
ble and  other  bodies  fmooth  and  of  clofe  pores.  They 
muft  have  employed  a  very  ftrong  and  powerful  corro- 
five,  as  appears  by  what  our  travellers  tell  us.  They 
aflure  us,  that  in  many  edifices  half  in  ruins  there  are 
flill  paintings  to  be  fcen  whofe  glofs  and  colouring  are 
fo  lively,  fo  frefli,  and  fo  bright,  that  it  feems,  fay  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  if  the  artifl  had  not  yet 
v/afhed  his  hands  after  his  work'^.  But  thefe  fame  tra- 
vellers generally  agree,  that  all  thefe  paintings  are  flat, 
that  is  to  fay,  without  any  rife  or  oppofition  of  colours. 
Leaves  of  ^old  or  filver,  for  example,  mingled  with  co- 
lours red  and  blue.  The  refult  is,  that  in  all  thefe  com- 
pofitions  the  figures  in  general  cut  upon  the  ground, 
and  fevered  from  it  by  fharp  lines  j  the  tints  appearing 
neither  foftened  nor  fliaded  off. 

From  all  that  has  been  laid  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  Egyptians  made  no  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  tafte  and 
elegance.  For,  as  I  have  already  premifed,  the  ages 
which  clofc  this  third  and  lafl  part  of  our  work,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  epocha  which  clofes  alfo  the  an- 
cient hiftory  of  Egypt.  From  the  deluge  to  the  time 
of  Cyrus  is  the  fpace  to  which  we  ought  to  confine  that 
jiational  genius  which  has  determined  the  character  of 

"   L.  35,  fcft.  34  p.  <59o.  b   L.  z.  n.  t8i. 

^-  Reiat.  du  Sayd  apud  Thevenot,  t.  a.  part  3.  p.  4. ;  Sicard,  mem.  des  mifT. 
iw  Levant,  t.  2.  p.  109,111,  azi.t.-y.  p.  37,160,  i^5-;  i'.  Lucas,  voyage 
to  the  Levant,  t,  i.  p.  op^  locS.  ;  Granger,  p.  46,  47,  &  73> 

the 
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the  Egyptians  properly  fo  called.  We  have  therefore 
cxhauiled  all  the  facts  and  all  the  monuments  which 
can  be  faid  to  belong  really  to  this  people,  and  are  con- 
fequently  enabled  to  pafs  our  judgment  upon  their  tafte, 
and  upon  their  manner  of  treating  the  arts. 

What  I  have  faid  of  the  Egyptians,  regards  equally 
the  Aflyrians  and  the  Chaldeans.  From  the  time  of 
Cyrus  they  ceafed  to  be  a  diflinft  nation,  and  becoming 
fuccellively  a  prey  to  the  Perfians,  Greeks,  and  many 
other  conquerors,  they  were  infenfibly  loft  and  con- 
founded with  the  viftors .  The  refledions  I  am  about 
to  propofe  belong  then  equally  to  the  Aflyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Egyptians.  We  may  fee  under  one  and 
the  fame  point  of  view,  the  genius  and  character  of  thefc 
different  nations.  Their  hiftory  begins  and  ends  nearly  at 
the  fame  time.  Their  glory  and  their  knowledge  were 
nearly  equal,  and  the  power  and  duration  of  their  mo- 
narchy little  different. 

The  hiftory  of  the  arts,  prefents  us  amongft  thefe  na- 
tions with  a  very  fmgular  contraft.  We  perceive  in  it 
very  early  difcoveries  of  confiderable  importance.  Al- 
moft  from  the  firft  ages  we  fee  them  make  a  progrefs 
whofe  rapidity  aftonilhes  and  furprifes  us.  But  thefc 
once  paffed  we  can  obferve  no  further  advances.  Things 
remain  always  in  the  fame  ftate  with  thefe  people.  The 
Afiatics  and  Egyptians  appear  to  have  made  no  advan- 
tage of  the  duration  of  their  empires,  to  acquire  new 
lights,  or  to  bring  their  firft  difcoveries  to  perfedion. 
Their  faculties  feeni.  to  have  been  bound  up  and  limited 
to  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  and  to  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge acquired  in  the  earlieft  times,  beyond  which  thefc 
nations  never  afpired.  Very  different  from  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  whom  we  fee  inceffantly  improving  their 
knowledge,  and  daily  aiming  at  new  inventions,  the 
Egyptians  and  Afiatics  remained  almoft  at  the  fame  point 
from  whence  they  fet  out.  How  comes  it  that  thefc 
people  did  not  continue  to  extend  and  perfecl  their  dif- 
coveries; and  why  did  they  advance  no  further  in  the 
career  of  the  arts,  and  even  in  that  of  the  fciences?  I 
think  I  have  found  in  their  turn  of  mind,  and  in  the 

principles 
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principles  of  their  government,  the  obstacles  which  re- 
tarded their  progrefs. 

In  all  times  the  Egyptians  ^  and  Afiatics  were  little 
communicative,  treating  foreign  nations  with  fovereign 
contempt,  and  never  deigning  to  maintain  any  com- 
merce or  connexion  with  any  of  them.  They  remain- 
ed always  confined  to  their  own  country,  and  never 
travelled.  One  of  the  principles  of  their  government 
was  to  admit  no  novelty,  and  fcrupulouily  to  follow  what 
had  been  praftifed  by  their  anceftors  ^.  Let  us  add  to 
thefe  maxims,  which  alone  muft  have  brought  an  eter- 
nal obitacle  to  the  advancement  and  perfeftion  of  hu- 
man attainments,  the  falfe  policy  which  had  rendered 
profeffions  hereditary  in  the  fame  families  f.  We  have 
ieen  in  the  preceding  book,  what  an  injury  fuch  an  in- 
ftitution  muft  have  been  to  the  arts,  and  even  to  the 
fciences  ^.  The  clafs  of  artifans  was  moreover  the  laft 
of  all  the  claffes,  and  all  who  compofed  it  were  held  in 
fovereign  contempt  ^ ;  a  treatment  they  ftill  meet  with 
over  all  the  eaft  '.  Thefe  facts  being  admitted,  wg.  eafi- 
ly  perceive,  that  there  could  reign  no  fpirit  of  emula- 
tion amongft  the  Alfyrians,  the  Babylonians,  or  Egyp- 
tians; every  fentiment  of  induftry  and  fame  wds  necef- 
farily  ftifled.  We  may  even  go  fo  far  as  to  belive  that 
the  condition  of  working  men  was  no  better  amongft 
thefe  people,  than  it  is  at  this  prefent  in  the  country  of 
the  Mogul,  where  they  are  made  to  work  with  whips, 
and  by  force  of  menaces  and  ill  ufage  K  Let  us  not 
wonder  then  at  the  little  progrefs  of  the  Afiatics  and 
Egyptians  in  the  arts.  Take  away  emulation,  and  that 
noble  ambition  which  alone  can  elevate  the  foul  and 
animate  the  genius,  immediately  all  droops,  and  is  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  circle  of  endlefs  mechanical  repeti- 
tions. 

d  See  pnrt  i.  book  4.  cliap    2.  and  part  1.  book  4,  chap.  t. 

^  See  Plato  <le  leg,  I.  i.  p.  789. 

f  See  Diod.  1.  x.  p.  141.  ctfiipra^  1,  i.e.  4.  p.  ao. 

8   Chap    4.  p.  10.  and  folloivinj^. 

*i   Herod.  I.  1.  n.  id?.;   IViod.  1.  i.  p.  8j,  8(5. 

i   Seefuptii,  book.  i.  c.  4.   p.  ij,  &  14. 

k-  Voyage  of  fieraicr,  :.  i.  p.  304,  305.    Ic  is  the  fume  thing  in  Chioa. 

It 
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It  was  not  thus  with  the  Greeks.  A  fkilful  painter, 
architect,  or  fculptor,  enjoyed  the  higheft  conlideration, 
and  the  moft  flattering  dillinO:ions  Pofrerity  cele- 
brated their  names  in  feftivals.  A  city  valued  itfelf  as 
much  upon  having  produced  a  citizen  famous  for  fome 
talent,  as  for  having  given  birth  to  a  politician,  a  phi- 
lofopher,  or  a  general  of  the  firft  merit.  It  is  to  this 
manner  of  thinking  and  of  aQing  that  Greece  owes  the 
pre-eminence  and  fuperiority  in  many  branches  of  the 
arts,  which  it  will  perhaps  always  enjoy:  and  to  con- 
vince ourfelves  of  this,  let  us  compare  the  produdlions 
of  the  Aliatics  and  Egyptians  with  thofe  of  the  Greeks. 
Afia  and  Egypt  prefent  us  with  edifices  immenfe  and 
prodigious  indeed;  but  that  is  all  their  merit.  To  cha- 
radterife  them  rightly,  they  are  nothing  but  enormous 
piles,  without  ikill  or  ingenuity,  the  works  of  patience 
and  of  bad  tafle.  In  the  monuments  of  Greece,  on  the 
contrary,  all  is  lively  and  animated,  elevating  the  foul, 
and  fpirited  throughout.  Grace,  and  fire,  and  genius, 
and  the  moft  exquifite  exprelFion,  arc  difplayed  on  all 
their  parts. 

Let  me  be  indulged  one  reflection  more  on  the  mo- 
numents of  ancient  Egypt.  Some  are  pleafed  to  extol 
them,  and  even  to  pronounce  without  hefitation,  that 
there  is  nothing  amongft  us  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
them :  agreed,  if  heaps  of  flones  only  are  meant,  enor- 
mous piles,  without  tafte  and  without  genius,  fuch  as 
the  pyramids,  obeliflvs,  and  coloiiufes,  and  in  general 
all  the  pretended  marvels  of  ancient  Egypt;  I  am  ready 
to  own,  that,  in  this  refped,  France  has  nothing  hke 
them  to  oft'er.  But  will  any  one  compare  thofe  mif- 
ihapen  monuments,  whofc  diitance  is  certainly  their 
greateft  merit,  with  that  quantity  and  that  variety  of 
buildings  of  every  kind  which  meet  our  eyes  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  .f'  We  are  fo  accufliomed  to  the 
daily  fight  of  thefe  mafterpieces  of  art,  that  v/e  do  not 
give  that  attention  to  them  which  is  neceifary  to  make 
us  fenfible  of  their  value.  Yet  if  we  would  refleft  up- 
on them,  we  fhould  very  foon  judge  what  a  fuperiority 
we  have  over  the  Egyptians,  and  hov/  greatly  our  mo- 

VoL.  III.  L  numents. 
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numents,  taking  them  for  all  in  all,  have  the  advantage 
of  thofe  of  thefe  ancient  nations  *.  I  fpeak  of  the  royal 
palaces,  Verfailles,  the  Tuilleries,  the  Louvre,  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  Marly,  the  Obfervatory,  &c.  Let  us  add 
to  thefe  fome  buildings  in  Paris,  fuch  as  the  bridges 
Pont  Royal  and  Tournelle,  and  above  ah  that  aftoniih- 
ing  range  of  quays  which  lines  the  Seine  on  each  fide. 
If  we  would  eftimate  the  time,  the  money  and  the  la- 
bour expended  on  all  thefe  different  works,  equally  im- 
menfe  and  magniiicent,  we  Ihall  very  foon  be  fcnfible 
how  greatly  France  excels  all  that  Egypt  ever  produced. 
I  might  alfo  mention  that  alfonifhing  number  of  places 
fortified  by  M.  de  Vauban,  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  that 
of  Breit,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  &c.  I  might  alfo  cite  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  |,  and  in  general,  the  great  roads 
of  the  kingdom :  thefe  works  are  greatly  fuperior  to  all 
thofe  of  ancient  Egypt.  Infinitely  more  money  has  been 
expended,  and  much  more  genius  was  requifite,  as  well 
as  more  power,  tafle,  and  time,  to  finifh  Verfailles,. 
with  all  its  defects,  than  to  confcruft  a  pyramid,  or  hew 
out  an  obeliik.  Let  us  remember,  neverthelefs,  that 
Verfailles,  and  all  the  v»^orks  I  have  here  enumerated, 
were  executed  in  the  reign  of  one  monarch. 

*  However  extravasant  and  exceffive  were  the  prcpofTeffion  and  admiration  of 
tlie  Greeks  for  Egypt,  there  are,  notwithftanding,  writers  among  them  who 
palled  the  fame  judgment  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  compared  to  tliofc  of 
Greece.  See  PjuI.  1.  9.  c,  35.  p.  783.;  the  Emperor  Julian  on  his  <S8th  letter 
apud  Fabric,  biblioth.  Gr   t.  7.  p.  S4.  ;   Straho,  1.  17.  p.    1159. 

f  The  canal  of  L  mguedoc,  from  its  entrance  in  the  port  of  Cette  to  Touloufe, 
is  more  than  70  leagues  in  length,  and  30  feet  in  breadth.  They  were  often 
obliged  to  make  angles,  and  wind  it  round  the  mountains,  to  preferve  the  level; 
to  fix  it  upon  piles  of  boggy  grounds,  to  iuflain  it  upon  bridges  or  ftonc  arches 
Jii  tlie  Valleys,  to  hew  down  or  lower  certain  mountains,  in  fine,  to  pierc;  through 
others,  and  vault  them  to  receive  this  canal.  They  dug  out  above  two  millions 
of  cubic  fatiioms  of  earth,  and  more  than  five  thouHmd  of  rock.  One  hundred 
and  fourteen  (luices  were  conllru6ted  for  barks  to  go  up  or  down ;  fixteen  enor- 
mous dykes  to  repel  the  torrent;  twenty  four  drains  to  let  off  the  waters  of  the 
canal  wlien  it  is  isi  danger  of  filling  up  with  mud  or  fand.  In  this  work  arc 
reckoned  upwards  of  forty  thoufjnd  culiic  fathoms  of  mafon  work;  to  which 
are  to  be  addal  the  piers  of  two  hundred  futhomi,  and  the  mole  of  five  hundred, 
v»hich  cover  the  harbour  of  Cette,  and  make  it  a  Icnie  afylum  for  Ihips. 
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CHAP.       III. 

Of  the  Greeks. 

FROM  the  Trojan  war  till  the  year  5-90  before  J.  Ci 
that  is,  till  the  time  of  Solon  and  Pififtratus,  we 
are  but  little  acqu-ainted  with  the  minuter  affairs  of  the 
Greeks.  Hiltory,  hpwever,  in  this  fame  interval,  fur- 
niilies  many  refources  and  lights  concerning  the  ftate 
of  the  arts  amongfl:  thcfe  people  at  that  time.  When 
we  are  upon  this  fubjetl,  it  is  cffential,  that  we  diftin- 
guifli  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  from  the  Greeks  fettled  in 
Afia  Minor.  The  arts  attained  but  (lowly  enough  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection  in  Greece  properly  fo  cal- 
led. Their  progrefs  was  much  quicker,  and  much  more 
Tapid,  in  the  colonies  which  fome  time  after  the  Trojan 
war  were  lent  from  Greece  to  fettle  in  Afia  Minor  =". 
In  thefe  happy  countries  arofe  the  firfh  produclionr, 
"which  have  rendered  the  Greeks  famous  to  poltcrity. 
I  have  elfewhere  fhown  the  reafons  why  thcfe  firlffparks 
of  genius  muft  have  ilione  in  Afiatic  fooner  than  in 
European  Greece  t,  and  firall  not  dwell  upon  it  here. 
I  pafs  on  to  the  hiltory  ot  the  arts  as  difplayed  in  the 
ages  which  are  the  fubjcct  of  this  third  part  of  our 
work. 

It  is  in  the  colonies  of  Afia  Minor  that  architc<?Lure 
began  to  form  itfelf.  The  invention  of  the  two  firlt  or- 
ders which  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of,  is  entirely  ov/ing 
to  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries.  Their  name  fuf- 
ficiently  evinces  it.  The  Doric  ov/es  its  original  to  the 
Dorians,  and  the  Ionic  to  the  lonians.  The  Corinthian 
did  not  appear  till  long  after  thefe  tu'o  firll  orders.  This 
laft  feems  to  have  been  invented  in  Greece,  properly 
fo  called.  It  is  the  richeft,  the  m.oll  magnificent,  and 
the  moil  elegant  of  all  the  Grecian  orders,  and  perhaps 
of  all  that  architecture  ever  invented. 

^   Src  fupra,  boik  i.  c.  j.  art.  3. 
*   Fart  X.  book  3.  art.  3.  c.  3.  §,  3. 

L  2  I  have 
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I  have  already  had  occafion  to  mention  the  manner 
that  Vitruvius  relates  the  origin  of  thefe  orders ;  and  I 
have  faid,  that  his  relation  had  no  fort  of  probability. 
It  fatisiies  us  not,  and  inftrucls  us  ftill  lefs  "=.  It  were 
itiuch  better  to  own  that  we  are  ignorant  how,  or  at 
what  precife  time  thefe  orders  of  architefture  were  in- 
vented. All  1  pretend  to  affirm,  is,  that  they  were 
known  and  praclifed  in  the  ages  we  are  now  employed 
on.  The  fuperb  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  exifted 
in  thefe  times  ^.  They  had  alfo  begun  that  of  Diana  at 
Ephefus  ^,  In  fine,  Pififtratus  had  laid  at  Athens  the 
foundations  of  a  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  f,  without  fpeaking  of  many  other  edifices  which 
■we  may  fee  enumerated  in  authors  who  treat  particular- 
ly of  archite6lure. 

One  faft,  however,  which  I  muff  not  pafs  over  in  fi- ll 
lence,  is,  that  mechanics  mud  have  been  as  yet  very 
imperfeft  amongll  the  Greeks.  We  fee,  that,  even  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides,  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  crane.  Their  workmen  fupplied  the  want  of  this 
machine,  fo  fnnple,  but  fo  ufetul,  by  fquare  beams  ^. 
The  aftion  of  v/hich  was  probably  hke  that  of  a  fwipe. 
This  faft  cannot  give  us  a  great  idea  of  the  machines 
which  the  Greeks  employed  in  the  conflruelion  of  their 
buildings. 

To  enter  here  into  fome  detail  upon  the  tafle  which 
then  reigned  in  their  architecture :  I  ihall  remark  at  firil, 
that  they  employed  only  one  order,  in  the  conllruftion 
of  all  the  monuments  I  have  jufl  micntioned.  The 
cuftom  of  mingling  and  uniting  many  of  them  in  the 
fame  edifice,  did  not  take  place  amongft  the  Greeks 

^  See  part  %.  book  ;.  feft.  a.  c.  %. 

d  See  Panf.  I.  c.  c.  10.  This  building,  according;  to  the  calculation  ofPau- 
fanias,  tnun  have  been  ere(fted  about  the  year  630  before  J.  C. 

^  ""Jit.  Liv.  1.  I.  n.  45.  places  this  event  under  th-;  reign  of  Servius  TuUius 
the  fith  king  of  Home;  that  is,  r.bnit  the  year  so'o  before  J.  C.  This  is  alfo 
nearly  the  calciilaiion  of  Diog.  Lacrt.  1.  z.  legrn.  103.  This  author  fays,  that 
Thecdoiiis  of  Samos  liad  advifen  to  lay  the  foiiridations  of  the  tenijile  of  Epheliis 
iip"n  beds  of  coal.  I'i  is  Thcodori'?,  by  the  account  of  Herod.  1.  3.  n.  41.  of 
Arift  >tle  de  rep.  I.  5.  c.  it.  and  of  Paufanias,  I.  8.  c.  14.  flourilhed  in  the  ti.rie  of 
Polycrales  tyrant  of  Samos,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  cotfrnporarj-  with 
Amafis,  who  .-noiinted  the  thror.r  of  Egypt  the  year  569,  before  J.  C. 

f  VirtUY.  I,  7,  prsLT-it.  S  L,  4.  p.  317. 

till 
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till  pretty  late.  I  iliall  next  obferve,  that,  for  a  long 
time,  thefe  people  employed  only  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders.  The  temple  of  Ephefus  and  that  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia,  which  we  may  place  in  the  number  of  the 
moil  ancient  mxOnuments  that  enlightened  Greece  ever 
elevated,  were  one  of  the  Ionic  ^,  and  the  other  .of  the 
Doric  order '.  The  famous  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens,  built  under  Pericles,  and  that  of  Thefeus,  are 
alfo  or  the  Doric  order  ".  In  fine,  we  fee,  that  of  the 
four  moil  famous  temples  in  which  Greece,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Vitruvius,  could  glory,  the  two  moil  ancient 
were  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  third  or  the  Doric,  and  the 
fourth  of  the  Corinthian.  But  let  us  remark,  that  this 
laft  edifice,  according  to  the  fame  author,  was  not  built 
till  the  time  of  the  Romans  ^  In  eitecl,  it  is  very  rare 
to  fee  the  Corinthian  order  employed  in  the  famous 
edifices  of  antiquity.  The  little  ufe  the  Greeks  made 
of  it  would  lead  me  to  think,  that  their  architects  did 
not  think  that  order  fufficiently  grand  and  majeilic. 

Let  us  add,  that  in  all  that  remains  of  the  fineft  works 
of  antiquity,  Greek  and  Roman,  built  in  the  Doric  or- 
der, the  columns  are  without  a  bafe  *.  Mtruvius  con- 
formed himfeif  to  this  practice  This  architedl,  who 
appears  to  have  applied  himlclf  to  treat  of  this  order 
mere  exadly  than  of  any  other,  fays  nothing  of  the 
bafes  of  the  columns,  and  yet  he  enters  into  many  de- 
tails upon  thofe  of  the  other  orders.  Be  it  alfo  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  orders  of  the  Grecian  architedure  v/ere 
neither  invented  nor  executed  in  the  early  tim.es,  fuch 
as  we  fee  them  at  this  day  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome, 
nor  with  the  fame  ornaments  that  our  architeds  em.play 
in  them.     Many  changes  and  augmentations  have  been 

I'  Vitniv.  1.  7.  pvsfat.  i  Paufan.  1.  j.  c.  lo. 

k  Voyace  de  Spon,  t.  2.  p.  410,  4J5.  i  Vitruv.   1.  7.  prxfat. 

*  As  in  the  theatre  of  MarccUtis  at  Rome,  tbat  of  Vicenia,  and  in  j  rrcft  mag- 
nificent triumpir?!  arch  which  is  at  Veron.  We  .Tiay  fee  foirie  profiles  of  Doric 
crhimiis  without  bnies  in  M.  de  Chimbray,  p.  15,  10,  &:  ^3.  particularly  where 
he  has  Ir.id  down  the  dclien  of  an  antique  niaiifi)lciim  which  is  to  be  fccn  near  to 
Terracina.  Tiiecdiiiiiins  of  that  edifice,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order,  h.ive  no 
bale,  it  is  tl-.e  fame  in  a  temple  of  B.icchus,  buik  at  Gardis  in  tlic  reign  of  Croe- 
fus.  The  cokimns  of  this  monument,  of  wliirh  we  full  lee  the  ruins,  have  no 
bafe.     Set  alio  the  nctes  01  Perrnult  upon  Vitruv.  p.  175.  c.  L^  v.  the  eud. 

fac- 
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fucceffively  made.  Atnongft  the  Greeks  architefture 
was  but  little  charged  with  ornament.  The  adventi- 
tious parts  of  their  works  were  founded  in  nature.  Con- 
fequently  they  did  not  in  their  reprefentations  think 
themfelvcs  at  liberty  to  recede  from  truth  in  ornamen- 
tal reprefentation.  In  a  word,  thefe  great  makers  ad- 
mitted nothing  but  what  they  could  juftify  and  explain 
by  folid,  or,  at  leaft,  by  probable  reafons.  On  thefe 
principles,  the  ancients  had  regulated  the  proportions 
of  each  of  the  orders  they  have  left  us  >". 

We  are  not  however  to  condemn  alike  all  the  chan- 
ges that  have  been  made  in  the  ancient  architecture. 
Some  of  them  are  advantageous.  The  modc^rns  have 
endeavoured  to  corretl  what  appeared  defective  in  the 
firfl  models.  The  bafes  called  Ionic,  the  only  ones  in' 
ufe  amongft  the  ancients,  have  been  judged  not  very 
convenient.  The  capital  of  the  fame  order  has  beei;i 
found  incommodious  and  difogrecable  It  has  therefore 
been  changed.  The  unanimous  agreement  of  all  ar- 
chiteds  to  receive  and  adopt  thefe  innovations,  does  not 
permit  us  to  doubt  of  their  being  jufl  and  reafonable  *. 

Tne  Greeks,  moreover,  referved  all  the  pomp  and 
beauties  of  their  architecture  for  their  temples,  theatres, 
and  other  public  edifices.  They  employed  them  not  in 
the  houfes  of  private  people.  Their  dwelling-houfes 
had  infinitely  lefs  of  beauty,  of  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence, than  ours.  There  was  not  a  fmgle  palace,  that 
is  to  fay,  a  private  building,  worthy  of  that  name  in  all 
Greece.  This  may  be  attributed  to  that  republican 
fpirit  w^hich  reigned  in  all  the  flates  of  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Exterior  modefly  is  the  appendage  and  favourite 
virtue  of  republics.  However  rich  and  powerful  a  ci- 
tizen might  be,  he  would  not  dare  to  offend  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen  by  pompous  buildingSj  whofe  luilre  M 
would  have  offended  them,  and  infallibly  expofed  their  ^ 
owner  to  the  public  envy  and  jealoufy.  Let  us  now 
lay  a  word  on  fculpture  and  painting. 

^  Vitrnv,  1.  4.  c.  %. 

♦  Sec  the  preface  of  Pcrraultiipon  the  din-ribiition  of  the  five  kinds  of  columns 
nccording  £0  the  method  cf  the  itncicnts,  p.  z;.  and  fullowing,  and  part  a.  c.  3. 
p.  ds. 

We 
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We  find  that  fculpture  and  painting  began  alfo  to 
^ifplay  themfelves  in  Greece  towards  the  end  of  the  ages 
we  are  now  going  through.  Some  fculptors  had  already 
acquired  a  lliining  reputation  about  the  time  of  the  50th 
Olympiad,  that  is  to  fay,  about  the  year  ^j6  before 
J.  C.  Dipoenus  and  ScyHis  became  at  that  time  extreme- 
ly celebrated  for  inventing  the  fculpture  and  pohfhing 
of  marble ".  They  formed  many  pupils  whofe  works 
were  greatly  efleemed.  Sculpture  however  did  not  attain 
that  charatier  of  purity,  elegance,  and  that  degree  of 
fubhmity  to  which  the  Greeks  carried  it,  till  the  time  of 
Pericles,  that  is,  more  than  150  years  after  the  artifts 
I  have  been  fpeaking  of. 

As  to  painting,  it  was  ftill  longer  of  being  brought  to 
perfection.  This  art,  the  invention  of  which  I  fliould  rea- 
dily give  to  the  Greeks,  did  not  appear  in  all  its  luftre  till 
under  the  reign  of  Alexander  I  am  not  at  all  furprifed 
at  it  What  time  and  ftudy,  what  diligence  and  thought 
mud  it  not  have  cod  to  bring  painting  to  any  kind  of 
perfection  1  And  this  art,  as  I  think  1  have  fhown,  did 
not  begin  to  exift  till  the  time  of  Homer  °.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  ages  which  employ  us  at  prefent,  the  paint- 
ers were  ftill  very  ignorant.  We  fee  at  once,  that  for 
a  very  long  time  they  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  min- 
gling of  colours  The  firft  pictures  that  appeared  were 
painted  with  only  one  fingle  colour,  w^hich  mufh  have 
been  both  very  harfh  and  very  dry,  fmce  it  was  nothing 
but  a  w^ater-colour  made  of  pieces  of  pottery  ground  and 
finely  powdered?.  This  fort  of  painting  maybe  thought 
to  have  refembled  that  which  is  now  known  to  us  by  the 
name  of  Brooch  *  (Camayeu).  But  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  it  The  Greeks  Were  at  that  time  too  un- 
Ikilful  to  have  underftood  that  way  of  painting,  wdiich 
confifls  in  foftening  the  Ihades  of  one  and  the  fame  co- 
lour.    Let  us  judge  of  their  fivili  by  one  fact  which  is 

n  Plin.  1.  16.  fea.  4. 

The  moft  ancient  infcriptions  of  Pelopor.nefas  and  Attica  are  engraved  on 
murl.'lc  a'ofolutely  rough  and  unpoUfhcd. 

"  See  part  i.  book  2.  {ci\.  i.e.  j.  art.  3.  P   Plin.  1.   3J.  i'zd  %. 

*  The  Qioiiochroir.aton  of  the  ancients.     Sec  Pliny,  hook  35.  fed.  8. 
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warranted  by  many  very  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity. 
They  tell  us,  that  pidures  were  in  the  beginning  fuch 
wretched  imitations,  that  they  were  obliged  to  write' 
under  them  the  names  of  the  objedls  they  were  deligned 
to  reprefent  '^.  It  was  only  towards  the  time  of  Miltiades, 
that  is,  about  450  years  before  J.  C,  that  the  Greeks 
began  to  be  able  to  catch  a  refemblance  of  the  perfons 
they  defigned  to  reprefent  ^  In  fine,  Pliny  remarks,  that 
before  ApoUodorus,  who  lived  in  the  93d  Olympiad, 
(410  years  before  J.  C  ),  there  was  no  pidlure  that 
could  attract  or  retain  the  attention  of  the  fpeclator  <". 

We  find  moreover,  that  in  the  ages  here  in  queftion, 
many  workmen  became  famous  in  Greece  by  their  lldll 
in  working  metals,  and  particularly  iron^  To  con- 
clude, if  we  were  to  go  upon  a  longer  examination,  and 
make  more  circumftantial  refearches,  it  were  eafy  to 
fhow,  that  the  epocha  which  is  the  objed  of  this  third 
part  of  our  work,  is  that  to  which  we  ought  to  refer 
the  unfolding  of  all  the  fubhme  difcoveries  with  which 
the  Greeks  enriched  the  arts  in  after  ages.    But  I  leave 

•J  Arift.  topic.  1.  6.  c.  z.  t.  i.  p.  a43.;  ^lian.  var.  hifl.  1.  lo.  c.  lo.;  Plin.  1. 
35-  feft.  5.  _ 

The  pafiages  of  Ariflotle  and  of  ^lian  which  I  cite,  are  very  clear  and  pre- 
cife.  We  cannot  fay  the  fame  of  that  of  Pliny.  His  phrafe  is  dubious,  as  is 
ufual  wiih  that  author,  who  affects  to  Ihine.  It  has  even  been  attempted  to  give 
this  pdlTtige  a  fenfe  totally  contrary  to  that  which  I  have  imagined  the  true  one. 
They  will  make  Pliny  fay,  that  the  portraits  painted  by  the  artifts  of  whom  he 
fpeaks  were  fo  liiie,  that  to  make  known  to  pofterity  the  perfonages  they  repre- 
fented,  they  wrote  their  names  at  the  botvom  of  thofe  piftures,  as  we  now  do  at 
the  bottom  of  portraits  on  copper-plates.  But  this  explication  does  not  appear  to 
irie  to  hit  the  meaning  of  Pliny.  It  were  eafy  to  cite  in  my  favour  the  furfrage 
of  all  the  interpreters  and  commentators  of  this  ancient  v^riter.  They  have 
ail  underilood  the  pafiage  in  queftion  in  the  fenfe  I  give  it.  However,  without 
having  recourfe  to  authorities  which  may  often  appear  douhtful,  I  think,  that  up- 
on this  occafion  we  ought  to  interpret  Pliny  by  Ariftotle  and  by  ^-Elian.  This 
principle  tlhibliflicd,  the  paffigc  of  that  author  confirms  the  fad  which  I  have 
advanced  upon  the  ignorance  and  unfkilfulncfs  cf  the  fii'.l  painters.  I  fhaii  agree 
at  the  fame  time,  that  this  explication  feems  in  fome  fort  to  put  Pliny  in  coiitra- 
diftion  with  himfclf.  But  it  may  lie  anfwcred,  that  this  is  not  the  only  example 
which  is  to  be  found  of  that  in  his  writings.  It  is  moreover  the  dcfe(ft  of  aJl 
authors  who  have  affcfted  to  fpeak  in  fentences  and  enigmas. 

r  Plin.  1.  3J.  ica.   34.  f   Ibid.  fcft.  35. 

t  Herod.  1.  I.  Q.  »j.  j  Pauf.  I.  3.  c.  i*.  p.  160.  I,  10,  c,  16. 
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thefe  details,  which,  as  they  again  and  again  prefent  ob- 
jects nearly  alike,  might  in  the  end  fatigue  the  reader. 
Let  us  remark  neverthclefs,  that  thefe  fame  people, 
whom  we  cannot  too  much  applaud  for  their  genius  in 
architedlure,  in  fculpture,  and  perhaps  alfo  in  painting, 
were  very  little  indullrious  in  procuring  themfelves 
many  convcniencies,  which  at  this  day  it  appears  im- 
polfible  to  do  without.  For  example,  the  clothing  of 
the  Greeks  was  always  very  defective.  I  have  faidelfe- 
where,  that  they  were  neither  acquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  linen,  nor  (hoes,  nor  ilockings,  nor  breeches.  Their 
coats  had  neither  buttons  nor  button-holes.  We  ihall 
fee  alfo  that  thefe  fame  people  neither  knew  the  ufe  of 
ftirrups  to  mount,  nor  of  faddles  to  keep  themfclves  on 
horieback  ".  I  ihall  obferve  further,  that  in  their  houfes 
they  wanted  many  of  the  mod  ufeful  and  agreeable  in- 
ventions They  had  neither  glafs  Vv'indows  nor  chim- 
neys. Thefe  people  were  alfo  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
lighting  themfelves  by  the  ufe  of  wax  or  tallow.  I  might, 
it  it  were  neceifary,  make  a  longer  enumeration  of  arts 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  I  fhould  then  fpeak  of  print- 
ing, of  fire-arms,  of  the  mariner's  compafs,  of  chymical 
fluxes,  of  engravings-  in  copper-plate,  of  mirrors,  of  te- 
lefcopes,  of  clock-work,  of  ^N'n\^i  and  water  mills,  &c. ; 
inventions  which  thefe  people  never  knevv'.  But  what 
I  have  juft  faid  is,  I  think,  fufficient  to  prove  how  great, 
in  many  refpeds,  was  the  imperfection  and  ignorance 
of  the  arts  among  the  Greeks. 

u  See  infra  book  j.  chap.  i. 
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E  are  arrived  at  the  ages  which  clofe  and  termi- 
nate our  refearches  on  the  ftate  of  the  fciences 
amongil  the  ancient  nations.  The  epocha  of 
Cyrus  is,  in  elfed:,  that  of  the  fall  of  the  empires  of 
AfTyria,  of  Babylon,  and  even  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
firft  Egyptians.  We  can  therefore  judge  of  all  the  dil^ 
coveries  v^fhich  we  ought  properly  to  attribute  to  the 
AfTyrians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Egyptians.  Thofe 
made  amongil  thefe  nations  pofterior  to  the  ages  which 
clofe  this  third  part  of  our  work,  can  belong  to  them 
but  imperfectly.  It  was  no  longer  the  fame  AfTyrians^ 
the  fame  Babylonians,  nor  the  fame  Egyptians,  whofc 
ftate  M^e  have  hitherto  conhdered.  Their  empire  was 
deftroyed,  and  their  primitive  genius  changed  by  the 
mixture  of  other  nations,  to  whom,  after  the  time  oi 
Cyrus,  thefe  people  continued  always  fubje*^. 

We  Ihall  not  find  it  the  fame  with  the  Greeks  as  with 
tlie  Afiatics  and  Egyptians  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefcnt 
employed  upon.  On  the  contrary,  we  fliall  but  jufl: 
perceive  the  opening  bud  of  all  tliofc  inventions  which 
have  fecured  to  that  nation  the  diflinguiflied  rank  which 
they  have  and  will  for  ever  polTcfs.  The  epocha  we  are 
now  going  through,  ought,  however,  to  be  regarded  us 
one  of  the  mofl  confiderable  of  the  Grecian  hiflory.  It 
was  towards  the  end  of  the  ages  it  takes  in,  that -letters 
and  philofophy  began  to  take  deep  root  in  Greece,  to 
flretch  up  with  a  rapid  growth,  and  very  foon  becoming 
fruitful,  they  produced  thofe  immortal  fruits  with  which 
the  univerfe  entire  has,  and  yet  continues  every  day  to 
enrich  itfelf. 

CHAP> 
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CHAP.      L 

-0/"  Medicine. ^ 

BY  the  confent  of  all  antiquity,  it  is  allowed  that  the 
hiftory  of  medicine  remained  involved  in  the  dark 
clouds  from  the  Trojan  war  to  that  of  Peloponnefus*. 
We  cannot  however,  fuppofe  that  the  fludy  of  a  fcience 
fo  neceffary  as  that  of  medicine,  fhould,  during  fo  long 
an  interval,  have  been  abfolutely  neglefted.  The  facred 
books  attefl  the  contrary.  Solomon  muft  have  poflfeifed 
a  great  part  of  the  various  knowledge  which  conflitutes 
the  art  of  heahng.  The  fcripture  fays  of  this  prince, 
that  he  had  compofed  treatifes  upon  all  animals,  birds, 
and  fi{l:ies,  and  that  he  had  wrote  upon  all  plants,  from 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyflbp  b.  Many  other  fads 
related  in  the  facred  books  atteft  equally  the  knowledge 
and  the  ufage  of  medicine  in  the  ages  Ave  are  at  prefent 
employed  upon. 

We  fee,  that  there  were  in  thefe  times  phyficians  by 
profelTion  among  the  Hebrews.  Ala  king  of  Judaha 
being  attacked  by  the  gout,  is  reproached  for  that  "  he 
*'  fought  not  to  the  Lord,, but  to  phyficians  <=.'*  Heze- 
kiah,  threatened  with  death  from  an  abfcefs,  is  cured 
by  the  application  of  a  cataplafm  of  figs  '^.  Joram  king 
of  Judah,  wounded  in  a  battle,  retires  to  Jezreel  to  be 
healed^.  We  gather  alfo  from  many  expreflions  of 
the  prophets,  that  they  then  knew  how  to  cure  wounds, 
fractures,  and  bruifes,  by  means  of  certain  medica- 
ments, fuch  as  rofin,  balfam,  oils,  and  the  fat  of  ani- 

»  Celfus,  1.  1.  in  praefat. ;  Plin.  1.  ap.  fe£l.  i.  p.  493. ;  Ifidor.  orig.  1.  4.  c.  5. 

*>  I  Kings  c.  4.  V.  33.  With  the  other  knowledge  thcit  Solomon  attributes  ti> 
Wmfelf  in  ihe  book  of  Wifdom,  he  places  the  divcriitics  of  plants  "and  the  virtues 
Vf  roots,  c.  ■?.  V.  10. 

c   1  Kings  c.  15.  V.  13  ;  i  Chronic,  c.  itf,  v.  ij. 

^  %  Kings  c.  10,  V.  7, ;  liaiah  c.  38.  v.  ai. 

'  i  itings  c.  8.  V.  19.  c.  9.  V.  IS- 
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mals  f.  It  even  appears  that  phyficians  were  held  in 
great  efteem  amongft  the  Afiatic  nations.  "  Honour 
"  a  phyfician/*  fays  the  Ecclefiailicus,  "  for  the  ufes 
"  which  you  may  have  of  him  s." 

As  to  the  Greelcs,  although  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
ftate  and  progrefs  of  medicine  amongll  thefe  people 
from  the  Trojan  war  to  that  of  Peloponnefus,  yet  it  is 
ceitajn,  that  the  Afclepiades,  that  is  to  fay,  the  defcen-r 
peiits  of  iEfculapius,  preferved  that  fcience  in  their  fa- 
inily  without  any  interruption.  They  reckon  three  cet 
lebrated  fchools  eifablilhed  by  them,  one  at  Rhodes, 
another  at  Cos,  and  the  lafl  at  Cnidos.  Herodotus, 
who  was  anterior  to  Hippocrates  *,  (peaks  alfo  of  many 
other  very  famous  fchools  of  medicine.  Let  us  add  that 
of  Italy,  which  qwed  its  rife  to  Pythagoras,  and  whofe 
creclion  we  cannot  place  later  than  the  year  550  before 

j.    C.h. 

The  poems  of  Homer  furnifh  ftill  plainer  proofs  of 
the  (late  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  progrefs  it  muft  have 
raade,  at  the  t'nne  in  which  this  great  poet  lived.  We 
find  in  his  writings  abundance  of  anatomical  details. 
Ilonier  gives  a  nominal  defcription  of  ahnoft  all  the 
parts  of  the  human  body;  more  than  that,  this  poet 
uuift  have  had  a  great  knowledge  of  their  ftrufture  and 
of  their  functions,  to  judge  of  it  by  his  defcription  of 
wounds,  and  the  accidents  refulting  from  thein.  We 
might  even  reproach  him  with  having  in  this  refpedl 
afFeded  to  make  a  parade  cf  his  fliill.  However  this 
may  be,  thefe  fafts  do  not  permit  us  to  call  in  queflion 
the  great  hifight  which  in' his  time  they  hi\d  acquired 
in  medicine.  Neverthelefs  one  refiedion  arifes,  which, 
at  the  firll  glance,  (houtd  feem  to  make  this  anatomical 
knowledge  lb  remarkable  in  the  writhigs  of  Homer, 
difficult  to  be  conceived. 

If  we  may  believe  an  ancient  commentator  on  Plato, 
Aicmeon,  a  difclple  of  Pythagoras,  paiTed  for  the  firll: 


f  See  Ifaidh  c.  a.  v.  6.  •  Jereui.  c.  S-  v.  iz. ;  Eiek.  c.  30.  v.  3.1. 
f   C,  ^a-  V.   :.'■''■■_"■_ 

*  'rhis  great  phyfician  flouriiTicd  in  the  time  of  tlie  Peloponnefian  war,  about 
the  ycij-  .i?r>  Ixforc-  J-  C 
'  i"  S<fc  LeClerc,  hift.  ot  medicine^  part.  i.  booki.  c.  i,  &  z. 
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who  had  anatomized  animals  >.  Ariflotle,  whofe  time 
was  not  till  more  than  eighty  years  after  Hippocrates, 
tells  us,  befides,  that  in  his  days  the  Greeks  had  not 
yet  dared  to  diiTed  the  human  carcaic.  When  this 
philofopher  fpeaks  of  the  internal  parts  of  man,  he  faySj 
they  are  greatly  unknown,  that  we  have  nothing  certain 
on  their  itruclure  and  arrangement,  and  that  we  mult 
judge  of  them  from  the  refemblance  they  Ihould  have 
to  the  parts  of  other  animals  which  may  have  fome 
conformity  with  each  of  them  •«.  How  then  is  it  pollible, 
that,  in  the  ages  of  Homer,  anatomy  fnould  have  been 
carried  to  a  fort  of  accuracy  and  exadnefs  ? 

This  objeftion  which  at  firll  we  might  judge  very 
ftrong,  ceafes  neverthelefs  to  appear  fo,  when  wc  refleft 
on  the  various  means  which  men  have  always  had  to 
infirucl  themfelves  in  the  frame  of  the  human  body.  .1 
have  explained  thefe  means  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  '. 
We  may  alfo  confult,  on  this  fubjecl,  what  Daniel  Le 
Clerc  fays  in  his  hiftory  of  medicine.  There  this  learn- 
ed man  makes  us  eafily  conceive,  how  the  ancient  phy- 
ficians  m.ay  hav?  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  human  body,  without  having  been,  for  all 
that,  in  the  habitual  praftice  of  diffeftion  '". 

I  am,  befides,  apt  to  believe,  that  the  people  of  Afia 
had  not  the  fame  fcruple  as  the  Greeks  alx)ut  o}>€ning 
-pf  human  carcales.  Homer  may  therefore  have  drawn 
from  them  that  anatomical  fkill  which  he  has  difplayed 
in  his  works.  For  though  we  cannot  precifely  deter- 
mine the  country  of  this  prince  of  poets,  it  however  ap- 
pears to  me  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  was  born,  and 
pafTed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Afia  Minor.  This  h 
an  opinion  which  I  have  already  taken  pains  to  eflabliili. 
I  have  even  thought,  that,  of  confequence,  we  ought  to 
refer  to  thefe  people,  certain  fciences  too  delicate  and 
rcuned  for  Homer  to  have  learned  them  in  the  bofoni 


i  Chalcld.   In  Ti-Ti    Plat.  p.  30. 

•■:   HilK  animal.  1.  i.  c.  16.  iiitt.  1  Book  3.  c.  i.  art.  i. 

JT-   HitK  of  RKclicinc,  jiurt  i.  book  s.  p.  74,  •&  7;. 
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of  Greece  properly  fo  called.  We  ought  not  to  give 
the  honour  of  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Europe.  In  the  ages  this  poet  appeared  in,  they  were 
ftill  very  ignorant  and  unpoliihed. 

I  think  I  have  faid  enough  to  fhew,  that  if  we  find  a 
Wid  in  the  hiftory  of  medicine,  from  Podalirius  and 
Machaon,  the  fons  of  ^fculapius,  till  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates, it  is  not  becaufe  the  Itudy  of  that  fcience  was 
negleded  in  this  interval.  We  ought  to  attribute  the 
ignorance  we  are  in  of  the  names  and  capacity  of  thofe 
-who  cultivated  medicine  at  that  time,  only  to  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  The  hidory  of  thofe  ages  is  mofl 
confufed  and  defedlive.  The  phyficians  are  not  the  J| 
only  people  who  have  caufe  to  complain  of  it.  We  fhall  * 
have  but  too  many  occafions  to  be  convinced  of  it  with 
regard  to  many  other  objects. 


CHAP.        II. 

Of  Ajlronomy. 

TH  E  hiftory  of  aftronomy,  in  the  ages  we  are  now 
going  through,  is  not  altogether  fo  barren  as  that 
of  medicine.  The  writers  of  antiquity  give  us  fome- 
whatmore  alTiftance  in  examining  the  ftate  of  thatfcience 
in  thefe  times  amongft  the  different  nations  of  whom  we 
are  to  fpeak.  The  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  anda- 
bove  all  the  Greeks,  enable  us  to  prefent  the  reader 
with  fome  curious  and  interefting  details.  Let  us  firft 
examine  the  ftate  of  aftronomy  amongft  each  of  thefe 
people  in  particular.  We  ftiall  proceed  to  offer  fome 
general  ideas  refulting  from  the  different  fads  we  are 
about  to  relate. 
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A  R  T  I  C  L  E    I. 

Of  the  Babylonia7is» 

AS  it  is  known  how  dark  is'  the  hiftory  of  the  Ba- 
bylonians and  Affyrians,  we  may  be  thought  not 
very  competent  judges  of  the  difcoveries  and  of  the  pro- 
grefs  which  thefe  people  had  made  in  aftronomy.  Ne- 
verthclefs  it  will  appear,  that  by  collecling  and  compa- 
ring the  different  tracts  we  find  fcattered  through  the 
authors  of  antiquity,  a  pretty  juft  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  aftronomical  learning  of  the  Babylonians. 

The  Chaldean  aftronomers  had  learned,  that  the  fun 
and  the  planets  had  a  motion  proper  to  themfelves  from 
weft  to  eafl,  and  that  thefe  revolutions  were  made  with 
great  inequalities  of  time,  and  with  very  different  de- 
grees of  velocity ".  They  taught,  that  the  moon  is  placed 
below  all  the  flars,  and  below  all  the  planets ;  that  as  it 
is  the  leafl  of  all  thofe  which  we  perceive,  it  is  alfo  the 
nearefl  to  the  earth  ° ;  that  its  revolution  is  performed 
in  lefs  time;  not  that  it  has  a  greater  velocity  than  the 
other  planets,  but  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  extent  of  its 
orbit.  They  knew,  moreover,  that  the  moon  has  only 
a  borrowed  light,  and  that  its  eclipfes  are  caufed  by  its 
immerging  into  the  fliadov,  oi  die  earth  p. 

The  Chaldeans  reckon  but  '^6  conftellations ;  12  in 
the  zodiac,  and  24  without  that  circle.  They  diif  in- 
guifhed  thefe  lafl:  into  northern  and  fouthern  '^.  They  had 
divided  each  figii  oi  the  zodiac  into  30  degrees,  and  each 
degree  into  60  parts,  or  minutes  ^  By  this  method  the 
Chaldeans  had  found  the  mean  motion  of  the   moon. 

"   Dioil.  1.  X.  p.  144.;  Simplic.  in  I.  2.  ;   Ari'^.  <\e  coclo,  fol.  117.  verf'j, 

f  Diod.  I.  1.  p.  144.  This  pafuige  of  Diojorus  delerves  attentiun.  How 
ctmc  the  Chaldeans  to  guefs  that  the  moon  is  in  reality  the  Icatl  of  the  plinets  ? 
This  was  proLably  on  their  part  only  mere  conjcOui  e 

9   Diod.  1.  I.  p.  144,  145.  <J    Diod.  ibid. 

■    G^MTii.T.  c.  :^.  p.  (fi.  ;  .S.  Eoiplric.  adv.  afiroLg.  I.  j<p.  5351. 

They 
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They  had  thus  attained  to  determine  the  periodical  re- 
turn of  that  planet  with  a  good  deal  of  exaftnefs  ^ 

The  advantage  \vhich  thefe  aftronomers  had,  of  ha- 
ving very  early  invented  the  means  of  meafuring  exactly 
tlie  different  parts  of  the  day,  ought  to  give  us  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  their  aftronomical  calculations.  It  is  ge- 
nerally agreed,  that  they  were  the  firlt  who  knew  the 
life  of  fun-dials  ^  Accordingly  they  palTed  for  the  firfl 
who  had  undertaken  to  meafure  the  length  of  the  fun's 
annual  revolution  ".  Their  obfervatibns,  in  tliis  refpecl, 
were  not  fruitlefs.  We  fee,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Nabo- 
nalTar,  the  year  amongft  thefe  people  confiited  of  365 
days.  The  ancients  make  this  clear  enough,  by  tellir.g 
us,  that  the  years,  formerly  called  the  years  of  Nabo- 
n-affhr,  anfwered,  month  for  month,  and  day  for  day,  to 
the  civil  year  of  the  Egyptians  '^. 

If  it  were  neceffary,  we  might  alledge  the  ufage  of 
the  Perfians  in  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 
From  the  reign  of  Cyrus  this  nation  had  regulated  their 
year  to  365  days  ^;  and  we  know  that  Cyrus  is  thefirft 
ivho  fubjeded  the  empire  ot  Babylon  to  the  throne  of 
Pcrfia. 

It  is  not  fo  cafy  to  determ/me  at  what  time  the  Baby- 
lonians difcovered  the  neceflity  of  adding  to  their  com- 
mon year,  the  five  hours  and  fome  minutes  by  which 
tlie  annual  revolution  of  the  fun  furpafles  the  length  of 
365  days.  It  is  certain,  that  this  difcovery  had  not 
efcaocd  the  Chaldean  aftronomers.     Strabo  aiTures  us 


f  Gemin.  c.  Ij.  p.  62.  We  may  douht,  however,  whether  all  this  A;i!l  WaJ 
very  Micient  among  tlie  Chaldeans.     See  VVIedler,  hift.   aftronom.  c.  3.  p.  35. 

t  Hcroch  1.  X.  n.  lop.  Herodotus  does  not  fi>c  the  epocha  of  this  difcovery. 
We  ought  to  judge,  however,  th.it  it  rr.iift  have  been  very  ancient.  We  find  fun- 
dials  in  ufe  at  Jcrufalem  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  that  is  to  fay,  five  years  before  the 
itra  of  NahnnaiTir.  i  Kings  c.  20.  v.  11.2  Chron;  c.  jz.  v.  31.  It  is  very 
probable,  that  Ahaz  had  the  knowledge  of  that  mathematical  inflrumcnt  from 
the  Babylonians.  In  effcifi,  we  learn  from  fcripture,  that  this  prince  was  in  grcal 
union  w  ith  Tiglath-Pilcfcr,  king  of  Afly-ria.  a  Kings  c.  16.  V.  8,  &c. 

"  Acliill.  Tat.  ad.  Ariti  phsenom.  c.  18. 

^  Cenforin.  de  dienat.  c.  si.  See  hi  the  following  chapter  our  remarks  on 
the  civil  year  of  the  Egyptians. 

V  Q^  Curt.  1.  3.  c.  3.  p,  isj.     See  alfo  Diod.  !,  s.  p.  120. 

of 
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of  it  in  very  precife  terms  ^ ;  but  he  does  not  fix  the 
epocha  of  it.  However,  the  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
preffes  himfelf,  gives  us  fufficiently  to  underfland  that 
this  knowledge  was  very  anciently  received  in  Chaldea. 
We  have  therefore  good  authority  to  believe,  that,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  ages  now  under  confideration,  the 
year  of  the  Babylonians  confiited  of  ^G^  days  and  feme 
hours  *.  We  may  even  believe,  that,  in  this  refpecl:, 
they  had  come  very  near  the  truth.  I  fliall  elfewhere 
fpeak  of  it  more  particularly  ^ 

We  have  flili  the  names  of  the  ancient  aftronomical 
periods,  whofe  invention  was  due  to  the  Chaldeans.  Be- 
rofus  has  made  ufe  of  them  for  his  chronological  cal- 
culations^. Yet  thefe  meafures  of  time,  which  were 
then  in  familiar  ufe,  are  now  but  little  known.  Many 
difficulties  arife  about  the  number  of  years  of  which 
each  of  thefe  periods  was  compofed.  The  efforts  which 
fome  modern  critics  have  made  to  clear  them  up,  do 
not  hitherto  give  full  fatisfaftion.  That  I  may  not  in- 
terrupt the  relation  I  am  making  of  the  aftronomical 
learning  of  the  Babylonians,  I  Ihall  give  an  account  of 
thefe  different  periods  in  a  particular  diifertation  *^. 

The  fyftem  of  comets  which  the  Chaldeans  had  form- 
ed, merits  alfo  fome  attention.     Apollonius  of  Mindus, 


2  L.  17.  p.  ii<Jo.  A. 

•  Ubo  Emmiiis,  and  after  him  Munkerus  de  intercalat.  I.  3.  c.  %.  give  us  to 
iinderftand,  that  the  year  of  the  Chaldeans  was  only  of  365  days.  They  fay, 
that  to  repair  the  confuTion  produced  through  time,  by  the  omiflion  of  the  fourth 
of  a  day,  thefe  people  compofed  a  month  of  it,  which  they  added  to  their  ordi- 
nary year  at  every  no  years;  that  by  this  means  every  iioth  year  confifted  of 
395  days,  that  is  to  fay,  of  13  months.  But  thefe  writers  cite  wo  author  of  anti- 
quity in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  and  befides  they  are  formally  contradicted  h",- 
Strabo,  as  we  have  feen.  We  may  therefore  boldly  plact  this  opinion  in  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  airy  fyflems,  which  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  imagination 
of  the  author  who  gave  them  birth. 

»  In  the  difTertition  on  the  aftronomical  periods  of  the  Chaldeans,  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. 

l>  See  Syncel.  p.  17. ;  Abyden.  afui  eund.  p.  38.  C. 

<^  See,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  the  dillertation  on  the.pcriods  of  the  Chaldeans. 
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a  celebrated  aflronomer,  tells  us,  that  the  Chaldeans, 
araongfl  whom  he  had  ftudied,  regarded  comets  as 
planets  whofe  revolution  was  performed  in  orbits  very 
excentric  to  the  earth,  and  that  thefe  flars  became  vifi- 
ble  only  in  their  progrefs  through  the  lower  part  of  that 
orbit.  The  fame  aftronomers  pretended  alfo,  accord- 
ing to  ApoUonius,  to  know  the  courfe  of  the  comets 
and  the  duration  of  their  periods  '^.  Pliny,  Plutarch, 
and  Stobasus,  fpeak  alfo  very  clearly  of  this  fyilem  ot 
the  Chaldeans  ^.  I  imagine  however  that  more  was  due 
to  chance  and  uncertainty  than  to  fludy  and  experience  f. 
The  ancients  knew  nothing  certain  of  this,  nor  of  the 
-greatell  part  of  the  pha^nomena  of  phyfical  aflronomy, 
AVe  may  alfo  place  in  the  number  of  the  aflronomi- 
cal  attainments  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  ideas  they  had 
formed  of  the  extent  of  the  circumference  of  the  ter- 
reflrial  globe.  They  had  found  out,  it  is  pretended, 
that  a  man,  walking  a  good  pace,  might  follow  the  fun 
round  the  earth,  and  would  reach  the  equino6lial  at  the 
fame  time  with  that  flars j  that  is  to  fay,  that  in  the 
fpace  of  a  folar  year,  which  the  Chaldeans,  as  we  have 
feen,  -determined  at  2}^^  days  and  fome  hours,  a  man 

d  ApuJ  ^tmc.  quscft.  nat.  1.  7.  c.  3.  t.  a.  p.  8io.  &  c.  17.  p.  831. 

c  Plin.  1.  X.  feft.  i^.  p  89  ;  Plut.  t.  1.  p.  895.;  Stob.  eclog.  phyf.  1.  1.  p. 
<53.  Pliny  and  Plutarch  do  not  expiefsly  fay,  this  was  the  fyiliem  of  the  Chal- 
deans; l-nu  we  may  prei'iime,  that  the  ancient  philofophers  of  Greece  learned  a- 
mong  thcfe  people  what  toey  f'y  on  comets.  Seneca  and  Stobseus  authorife 
tjs  to  believe  it  ;  fiace  it  appears  by  their  writings,  that  this  opinion  upon  ihc  co- 
mets WHS  very  anciently  elTabliflied  in  Chaldca, 

f  Seneca  will  furniili  us  a  proof  of  it  in  the  fame  paffage  I  have  juft  cited,  p. 
8zo.  He  fpeaks  there  of  another  aflronomer,  named  Ep'tgenes,  who  faid,  that 
the  Chaldeans  knew  nothing  cenain  of  the  comets,  and  that  they  looked  upon 
them  a^  meteors,  kindled  by  the  effort  of  fome  voftex  of  air  violently  agitated, 
Thefe  contradiiftions  ought  not  to  fnrprife  ns.  There  were  many  fchoolsarnongft 
'  the  Chaldeans.  Pliny  reckons  three,  1.  6.  c.  26.  p.  33Z.  Different  fyftems  were' 
taught  in  ail  thefe  fchools,  according  to  the  teilimony  of  Strabo,  1.  i<5.  p.  1074. 
Thus  ApoUonius  related  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  fchool  where  he  had 
iiudied,  and  Epigenes  what  was  delivered  in  the  one  wliich  he  had  followed;  and 
there  were  then  no  reafons  which  could  give  one  fyftem  more  credit  than  another. 

3  Achill.  Tar.  ad  Arati  phsn.^ni.  c.  iS. 

•  walking 
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walking  at  a  good  rate,  might  make  the  tour  of  the 
earth,  and  would  do  it  effedually,  if  he  could  always 
keep  up  an  equal  pace  *. 

This  is  all  we  have  been  able  to  collect  of  mofl  pre- 
clfion  upon  the  aftronomical  learning  of  the  Chaldeans. 
They  had,  as  we  fee,  made  fome  progrefs  in  certain 
parts  of  that  fcience;  but  there  were  many  others,  and 
thofe  of  the  grcatefl  importance,  which  were  abfolutely 
unknouTi  to  them.  The  Chaldeans,  for  example,  had 
but  a  very  imperfecl  theory  of  folar  eclipfes.  They  durfl 
neither  determine  nor  foretel  them''.  Their  ignorance 
in  this  matter  does  not  proclaim  any  very  exaft  know- 
ledge, or  very  extenfive  intelligence  of  the  celeftial  ph^e- 
romena.  It  may  even  be  doubted,  whether  they  did 
not  acquire,  in  much  later  times,  fome  part  of  the  dif- 
coveries  vi'hich  I  have  thought  might  be  afcribed  to 
them  in  the  ages  treated  of  in  this  third  part  of  my 
work  ».  In  reality,  notwithftanding  the  conquefl  of  the 
Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  by  Alex- 
ander, the  Chaldeans  always  continued  to  be  held  in 
great  confideration,  on  account  of  the  extreme  reiptCt 
which  prepoilefled  the  ancients  in  favour  of  the  fkill 
which  thefe  prielfs  are  faid  to  have  acquired  in  judicial 
aftrology.  The  deftrudion  of  the  empire  of  Babylon 
did  not  then  difable  the  Chaldeans  from  perfecting  their 
aftronomical  difcoverics;  and  Diodorus,  from  whom  I 
have  borrowed  molt  of  the  details  I  have  here  given  ac- 
count of,  was  not  acquainted  with  thcfc  aflronomers  till 
long  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 

There  remains  no  more  but  that  I  take  fome  notice 
of  the  obfervatory  of  the  Babylonians.  The  principal 
objeft  of  the  ancient  aflronomers,  was  to  perceive  and 
catch  the  exad  moment  of  the  rifmg  and  fetting  of  the 

•  A  man  commoriv  makes  a  league  an  hour;  of  confeqiienre,  coiiltl  he  always 
proceed  without  topping,  he  would  make  14  a-da)',  ahd  8760  in  365  days.  We 
know  that  the  circumference  of  the  glohe,  about  the  ecju.itor,  is  about  nooo 
leagues.  It  refults  from  this  calculation,  th:it  the  Chaldean  aflronomers  had  pret- 
ty jull  notions  of  ihe  magnitude  of  the  earth. 

h  Diod.  1,  z.  p.  145.  i  See  Wcidlcr,  UO,  afiron.  c.  3.  p.  35. 

N  2  ftarsc 
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ftars.  The  mod  favourable  places  for  this  purpofe 
Y/hich  they  firft  thought  of,  were  extended  plains,  open 
on  all  fides,  where  the  eye  might  difcover  a  vaft  and  un- 
bounded horizon.  Plains  were  then,  for  many  genera- 
tions, the  only  obfervatories  in  ufe.  But  the  civilized 
nations  foon  fought  to  procure  themfelves  means  of  ob- 
ferving  the  courfe  of  the  ftars  with  more  facility  and 
exaftnefs.  In  this  view  they  conftru6led  edifices  whofe 
elevation  gave  them  more  advantage.  The  Babylonians 
were  not  the  lad  to  avail  themfelves  of  this  praftice.  I 
have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  temple  of 
Belus,  fo  renowned  amongft  thofe  ancient  people  K 
This  edifice  inclofed  in  its  centre  an  extremely  elevated 
tower,  whofe  conftrudion  appears  to  have  been  more 
ancient  that  that  of  the  temple  itfelf '.  It  was  from  the 
fummit  of  this  tower  that  the  Chaldeans  made  their 
principal  obfervations '^. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E    II. 

Of  the  Egyptians. 

THE  Egyptians,  after  the  Greeks,  are  the  people  of 
antiquity  whofe  progrefs  in  the  fciences  we  can 
the  mofi:  eafily  trace.  I  have  related  in  the  preceding 
books,  the  different  ways  that  the  Egyptians  had  regu- 
lated their  year,  firft  at  360  days  and  afterwards  at  365. 
Let  us  examine  whether,  in  the  ages  we  are  now 
going  through,  they  had  attained  any  greater  degree 
of  exaclnefs, 

The  fun  employs  in  his  annual  revolution  365  days 
and  about  fix  hours.  I  have  given  account  of  the  mo- 
tives which  determined  me  to  believe,  that  it  was  in 
thefe  ages  that  the  Babylonians  had  made  difcovery  of 
this  overplus  of  the  fourth  of  a  day.  I  am  not  equal- 
ly led  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  had  alfo  made  the 
fame  difcovery.  Here  are  the  motives  which  inclii;ie 
ine  to  think  otherwife. 

^  Supra,  book  i.  chap.  i.  p.  57, 

*  Sec  Frideaiix.  hilt,  of  the  Jews,  t.  i.I.  i,p.  n8,  114. 

W  Died.  1.  J,  p.  123, 

■   Thales 
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Thales  is  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  gave  365  days 
to  the  vear.  This  philofopher  hved  about  the  year  600 
before  the  Chriftian  sera.  Hifliory  remarks,  that  he 
had  no  other  m after  than  the  Egyptians  ".  Therefore, 
in  the  time  of  Thales,  the  Egyptian  year  Itill  confiftcd 
of  no  more  than  365  days. 

Herodotus  wrote  in  the  fifth  century  before  J.  C. 
This  great  hiftorian,  whofe  teftimony  is  fo  refpedable 
in  all  that  concerns  the  ancient  Egyptians,  fays,  fpeak- 
inp-  of  the  year  of  this  pj;ople,  that  it  conhfted  of  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  to  which  five  days  more 
were  added  every  year.  By  this  means,  continues  he, 
they  contrived  to  make  the  periodical  return  of  the  fea- 
fcns  anfwer  to  the  fame  months  of  the  year.  We  fee  by 
thefe  lad  words,  that  Herodotus  had  not  perceived  the 
inconvenience  of  the  confufion  ot  feafons,  which  muft 
necelfarily  happen  in  a  long  courfe  of  years  of  t^6^ 
days ;  and  this  is  ftill  another  proof,  that  in  his  time  the 
Egyptian  year  was  limited  to  the  like  number  of  days. 

In  fine,  it  appears  from  Strabo,  that  the  Egyptians 
knew  not  the  neceifity  of  adding  fix  hours  or  thereabouts 
to  the  365  days  of  the  common  year,  till  about  the  time 
that  Plato  and  Eudoxus  travelled  amongflthcfe  people. 
At  leaft,  it  is  certain,  from  the  teftimony  of  this  geo- 
grapher, that  thefe  two  philofophers  learned  this  parti- 
cularity from  the  Egyptian  prieits,  and  that  till  this  tim.e 
the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  it  °.  There  is  then  great 
appearance,  that  the  Egyptian  aftronomers  made  this 
difcovery  in  tl^e  interval  of  the  time  elapfed  between 
the  voyage  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  Plato  into  Egypt, 
an  interval  of  more  than  80  years.  The  manner  in 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  the  prie(i:s  imparted  this 
to  Eudoxus  and  Plato,  ierves,  1  think,  to  confirm  this 
opinion.  He  rcprefents  this  knowledge  as  a  fort  of 
myftery  which  thry  would  not  connnunicate  re  any 
but  privileged  pcrfons  p.  The  learned  of  Heliopolis, 
fays  he,  explained  in  fecret  to  our  two  philofophers 
the  true  duration  of  the  folar  year  ">.  It  v/as  even 
only  by  an  abode  of  thirieen  years,   that    Plato   and 

"   Di'^j;.  Lacrt,  !.  i.  fegm,  17. ;  Cicm    AVx.  flr.-m.  1.  i.  p.  5ji. 

^  :-3ti\ib;^l.  17.  p.  iijjj,  U(5o.  P   ibid.   p.  iTj").  ^1   Sli  Ji^.   ifi''!. 
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Eudoxus  could  fo  far  merit  the  confidence  of  thefe  priefls 
as  to  obtain  the  communication  of  this  important  difco- 
very  ^  We  ought  not,  as  to  the  reft,  to  be  furprifed  that 
the  Egyptians  ihould  have  then  made  a  my  fiery  of  it. 
The  more  recent  this  difcovery  was,  the  more  likely 
were  they  to  be  jealous  of  it. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  if  Herodotus  has  not  fpoke  of 
this  overplus  of  the  fourth  of  a  day,  it  is,  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  may  have  been  deceived  by  the  pradice  of 
the  Egyptians.  This  people  had  tv/o  computations  of  the 
year,  the  one  civil,  the  other  aftronomical  <■.  This  laft 
was  of  365  days,  and  fome  hours  ;  but  their  civil  year 
had  only  365  days  S  It  was  not  without  defign  that  the 
Egyptians  had  thus  regulated  it.  They  did  not  want 
their  feftivials  to  return  always  to  the  fame  day.  On  the 
contrary,  their  intention  was,  that  they  ihould  fucceflive- 
ly  run  through  all  the  feafons  of  the  year ".  The  Egyp- 
tians admitted  then  no  intercalation  in  their  civil  years. 
They  were  conftantly  of  365  days",  which  occafioned 
their  gaining  a  day  every  four  years  upon  the  true  folar 
year,  with  which  thefe  vague  and  retrograde  years  met 
only  every  1460  years.  It  is  only  ot  this  civil  year  of  36<j 
days,  it  may  be  laid,  that  Herodotus  intended  to  fpeak, 
by  fo  much  the  more  as  it  fubfifted  under  that  form  a- 
mong  the  Egyptians,  even  many  ages  after  that  in  which 
Herodotus  wrote.  We  learn  it  in  the  writings  of  Ge- 
minus,  of  Cenforinus,  and  of  Theon  of  Alexandria^. 

But  if  thefe  two  computations  of  the  year  had  been 
•  knov/n  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  is  it  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  an  hillorian  fo  exaO:,  and  fo  intelligent,  would 
have  neglecled  to  have  informed  us  of  a  particularity  of 
this  nature  ?  Would  he,  moreover,  have  advanced  in 
fucli  plain  terms,  that,  by  means  of  fuch  a  year,  the  E- 
gyptians  contrived  to  make  the  periodical  return  of  the 

^  Id.  ibid.  f  See  Dind.  1.  i.  p.  S9-  j  Strabo,  1.  17-  p.  1171. 

'  See  the  mem.  of  the  acad.  of  infcript.  t.  14.  p.  340,  350,  3J1. 
"  Gemin.    p.  33.    Cenforin.  c.    18,       Theo.  Alexandrin.   frag,  apud  Petav. 
tiranolog. 

X  Gem.  Cenfor.  Theon.  Diod.  Strabo,  nl'i  fnpra* 
■/  See  locofu^ra  citaf. 
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feafons  fall  in  the  fame  months  of  the  year?  It  is  mofl 
certain,  that  Herodotus,  otherwife  greatly  verfed  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  was  very  ig- 
norant of  aftronomy.  We  have  already  produced  proofs 
of  it,  and  the  prefcnt  example  is  a  nev/  convitlion. 

In  effeft,  if  this  great  hiflorian  had  better  underllood 
the  time  that  the  fun  employs  in  performing  his  annual 
revolution,  he  would  not  have  faid  that  a  courfe  of  years 
of  365  days  would  procure  the  periodical  return  of  the 
feafons  in  the  fame  months  of  the  year.  But  this  error 
into  which  Herodotus  has  fallen,  is  an  inconteftable  proof 
that  he  knew  no  better;  and  this  is  the  fenfible  differ- 
ence vv^e  remark  between  this  hiflorian  and  the  authors 
laft  quoted.  When  thefe  lad  fpeak  of  the  civil  year  of 
the  Egyptians,  whofe  duration  they  mark  at  365  days, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what  mentions,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  fourth  part  of  a  day  by  which  the  true  folar 
year  exceeds  that  of  'i^^^  days.  Befides,  Herodotus  had 
fojoumed  a  confiderable  time  in  Egypt.  He  had  even, 
as  appears  by  his  writings,  infuiuated  himfelf  too  far  in- 
to the  good  graces  of  the  priefts  of  that  nation,  for  them 
to  have  refufed  to  reveal  this  difcovery  to  him,  if  they 
themfelves  had  at  that  time  known  it,  as  they  afterwards 
did  to  Eudoxus  and  Plato.  We  fhould  fay  as  much  of 
Thales,  fmce  hiftory  exprefsly  remarks,  that  he  had  en- 
tirely gained  the  confidence  of  the  Egyptian  priefls  -. 
After  thefe  reflections,  it  appears  to  us  impofUble  to  at- 
tribute to  the  Egyptians,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  em- 
ployed on,  the  knowledge  of  the  fix  hours  or  therea- 
bouts by  which  the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun  exceeds 
365  days. 

It  is  not  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  aflronomers  of  Egypt 
had  made  very  important  diicoveries  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  flars.  We  may  judge  of  them  by  that  which  they 
gave  the  moon.  They  believed  that  planet  to  be  7  2 
times  lefs  than  the  earth  \  What  Macrobius  relates  of 
the  method,  which  the  fame  fages  employed  to  find  out 

2  Diog.  Lacrt.  I.  i.  fcgm.  17.  ^  Plut,  defackin  orhe  iutis,  p.  931.  A. 
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the  proper  Lion  of  the  fun's  diameter  to  his  orbit,  is  not 
very  apt  to  give  us  a  great  idea  of  their  aflronomical  dif- 
coveries  ^,  The  manner  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  it  notr 
permitting  us,  befides,  to  doubt  that  this  practice  belong- 
ed to  the  ancient  Egyptians  :  I  ihall  try  to  explain  it  *. 
According  to  Macrobius,  the  aftronomers  of  Egypt 
placed  upon  an  horizontal  plane  an  hemifpherical  vafe, 
the  interior  furfacc  of  which  carried  a  ftyle  which  paffed 
through  its  centre,  and  rofe  at  right  angles  upon  the 
plane  of  the  circle,  of  which  the  edges  of  this  vafe  made 
part.  Thefe  edges  were  divided  into  two  equal  demi- 
crowns,  of  which  one  was  fubdivided  into  twelve  parts 
alfo  equal ;  that  is  to  fay,  into  twelve  fegments  of  fif- 
teen degrees  each.  They  turned  this  vafe  to  the  eaft 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  pofition  of  the  ftyle  which 
th^y  had  adapted  to  it  fliould  anfwer  precifely  to  that  of 
the  axis  of  the  world,  and  that  the  twelve  divifions  juft 
mentioned,  fhould  appear  at  the  lower  part,  in  fuch  fort, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  of  the  vafe,  which  termi- 
nated thefe  twelve  parts,  fliould  be  found  exactly  paral- 
lel to  the  horizon.  All  this  apparatus  tended,  as  it  is 
eafy  to  be  conceived,  only  to  produce  the  effeft  of  an  e- 
quinoftial  dial,  the  conflruclion  of  which  is  infinitely 
more  eafy  and  limple.  However  that  might  be,  it  was, 
according  to  Macrobius,  by  the  help  of  fuch  an  inftru- 
ment,  that  the  aftronomers  of  Egypt  imagined  them- 
felves  able  to  determine  what  proportion  there  was  be- 
tween that  part  of  the  fun's  orbit  which  is  occupied  by 
the  body  of  that  ftar,  and  the  whole  of  that  orbit.  The 
very  day  of  one  of  the  two  equinoxes,  fays  that  author, 
they  obferved  and  marked  upon  the  edges  of  the  mouth 
of  their  hemifpherical  vafe,  the  point  where  fell  the  flia- 
dow  of  the  ftyle  which  paffcd  through  its  centre,  at  the 

I'   In  fomn.  Scip.  1.  r.  c.  lo.  p.  roo,  &c. 

*  Nothini;  is  more  obfcurc  thtin  this  explication  given  by  Macrobiu";  of  the 
procedure  of  the  Egyptian  aftronomers  in  the  operation  in  quefHon.  I  dare  not 
flatter  mvfelf  with  iiaving  rendered,  as  exadly  as  I  could  wi(h,  the  true  fcnfe 
of  this  author.  But  1  am  certain,  that,  in  what  manner  foever  we  underftand 
this  pafTa^je,  we  fhall  never  dil'cover  any  thing  in  it  capable  of  giving  us  a  great 
idea  uf  this  agronomical  operation. 
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inilant  when  the  upper  edge  of  the  fun^s  difk  appeared 
upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  evening  of  the  fame 
day  they  obferved  and  marked  in  the  fame  manner,  the 
point  of  the  half  circumference,  oppofite  to  the  edges 
of  their,  inftrument,  upon  which  fell  the  fliadow  of  the 
ftyle  at  the  precife  moment  when  the  fun's  difli  began 
to  touch  the  horizon  with  its  lower  cdg€.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  Interval  of  the  two  points  of  fliadow  to  the 
entire  half-circumference,  or  1 80  degrees,  was  found 
to  be  the  ninth  part  of  one  of  the  twelve  horarary  divi- 
fions  or  I  j  degrees :  from  whence  the  Egyptians  conclud* 
ed,  that  the  diameter  of  the  fun  was  precifely  the  twd 
hundred  and  fixteenth  part  of  its  orbit  ^ ;  a  ccnclufion 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  reconcile  to  the  mod  fmiple  no- 
tions of  elementary  geometry  *,  but  M^hich  it  would  be 
very  eafy  to  reftify  if  the  object  were  worth  the  pains, 
which  I  am  very  far  from  thinking.  For,  independently 


c  Macrob.  locofupracit. 

*  It  iufficcs  to  have  read  the  three  firH:  books  of  Euclid's  elements,  to  he  able 
to  perceive  that  the  refult  of  the  operation  of  which  Macrobius  fpeaks,  gives  the 
femidiameter  of  the  fun  ec^ual  to  the  chord  of  an  arch  of  so  minutes  of  the  circU' 
lar  orhit  which  he  defcribes  ;  v;hercas  the  Egyptian  aftronomers  made  it  equal  to 
the  arch  itfclf  of  $0  minutes,  fince  they  took  the  arch  of  i°  40'  fur  the  precife 
ineafure  of  the  diameter  of  that  ftar. 

T!ie  tranflator  corifedcs,  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  this  inftru- 
ment either  from  M.  Goguet  or  from  Macrobius.  That  the  reader  may  judge 
for  himfeif,   he  has  laid  the  original  bc-fare  him. 

^■Equinofliali  die  ante  folis  ortum  xqualiiliter  locatum  eft  faxejim  vas  i.i  he- 
mifphxrii  (peciem  cavata  ambitione  curvatum,  infra  per  Jineas  dcfignato  dno- 
decim  dici  horarum  nuniero,  quas  ftyli  prominentis  umbra  cum  tianfini  folis 
pratereundo  diftingult.  Hoc  eft  autem,  i:t  fcimus,  hiijufmodi  vaflis  officium, 
■ut  tanto  tempore  a  priorc  ejus  extremitate  ad  alteram  ufque  ftyli  unibra  per-, 
Currat,  qiianto  foi  medictytem  coeli  ab  ortu  in  occafum  unius  icilicet  I'triii- 
fphxrii  Converfione  metitur.  Nam  totius  coeli  inte^ra  converfio  diem  noOem- 
que  concluditi  Et  ideo  conftat,  quantum  fol  in  circulo  fuo  meat,  tantum  iii 
hoc  Vdfe  iimliram  meare.  Huic  igitur  a;ciUabiiircr  co!loCi;t.o  circa  tcmpus  f.lis  or- 
tns  propinquantis  inhaebt  diligens  obfervantis  obtutus  :  ct  cum  ad  primum  foils 
radium,  quem  de  fe  emilit  prima  fummitas  orbis,  emergens  vlmbro  de  ftyli  deci- 
tlcns  fumniitate  primum  curvi  laLri  ef.iiiuntiam  contigit  ;  locus  ipfe,  qui  umbras 
primiiias  cxcepit,  nota  imprcdione  I'ignatus  eft;  obfervatumque  quaaidiu  fuper 
terrani  ita  folis  orbis  integer  r.pparcret,  ut  ima  ejus  fummitas  adhuc  hnrizonti 
viderctnr  imfidcre,  et  mox  Lcus  ad  qucm  umbta  tunc  in  vafe  m'graverit,  adncta- 
tus  eft,  habitaque  dimenfione  inter  ambas  umbrarum  not?s  qua:  integrum  M\% 
orbem,  id  eft,  dijnutrum,  nats  de  duabus  ejus  Aimmitaiibus  mttiuntiu",  pars 
nona  reperta  eft  ejus  fpaii,  quod  a  fummo  vafjs  labro  ufque  ad  horrc  prima;  li- 
neam  continetur. 
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of  the  mlfreckoning  which  mud  have  been  produced 
by  the  Uttle  exa6lnefs  of"  the  fingular  inftrument  fpoke 
of  by  Macrobius,  the  refradions,  on  the  equality  of 
which  depended  the  juflnefs  of  the  operation  in  quefiion, 
are  greatly  different  morning  and  evening  ;  and  the 
tranfparency  of  the  air  at  the  moment  of  the  fun^s 
mounting  the  horizon,  is  nothing  near  the  fame  as  at  the 
moment  of  its  fetting.  Again,  to  leave  the  relation  of 
our  author,  all  this  operation  of  the  Egyptian  aftrono- 
mers  tended  only  on  their  part  to  determine  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  fun's  diameter.  Of  confcquence,  it 
could  be  of  no  ufe  to  them,  further  than  they  had  been 
able  to  find  out  the  precife  dimeniions  of  his  orbit.  And 
this  is  a  point  on  which  all  the  knowledge  which  Ma- 
crobius fuppofes  them  to  have  had,  is  reduced  to  very 
vague  and  uncertain  conjectures. 

Other  authors  attribute  to  the  Egyptians  a  method  Hill 
more  d-efe6live,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  fun's 
diameter  to  the  orbit  he  defcribes.  The  moment  they 
began  to  difcover  the  firll  rays  of  that  ftar,  they  cau- 
fed,  fay  they,  a  horfeman  to  flart,  who  galloped  till  the 
did-:  of  the  fun  was  entirely  rifen.  They  then  meafured 
the  fpace  which  this  horfeman  had  run  in  the  time  the 
fun  had  taken  to  rife  upon  the  horizon  ;  and  as  they 
knew  how  tar  the  courfer  employed  on  this  occafion 
could  run  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  they  determined,  by 
a  rule  of  three,  the  time  that  the  diameter  of  that  ftar 
had  employed  to  rife  upon  the  horizon'^.  It  is  eafy  to 
perceive  how  erroneous  this  way  of  meafuring  time  muft 
have  been,  and  how  little  capable  it  was  of  fupplying 
the  invention  of  clocks. 

As  to  the  other  aftronomical  attainments  which  the 
ancients  have  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  we  fee  few 
of  them  that  can  be  faid  to  belong  properly  to  the  ages 
we  are  now  engaged  in;  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  certain, 
that  thofe  people  had  then  made  fome  progrefs  in  aftro- 
nomy.     They  had  particularly  applied  themfelves  to 

<I  Wtitlkr,  hift.  aAroj.om.  c.  4.  n.  u,  p.  s3- 
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ftudy  the  motion  of  the  ftars  ^.  The  Egyptians  are  faid 
to  have  known  the  caufe  of  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon. 
They  knew  that  they  were  occafioncd  by  the  ihadow  of 
the  earth,  hito  which  that  planet  then  emerges  f.  The 
aftronomers  of  Thebes,  or  Heliopolis  in  particular,  were 
reckoned  very  Ikilful  in  calculating  of  thcfe  phacnom.ena, 
and  even  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  of  which  they  gave  be- 
forehand a  pretty  juft  and  exaft  detail  s.  Hiliorv  has 
preferved  us  one  celebrated  example  of  this,  on  the  fub- 
jecl  of  that  famous  cclipfe  which  feparated  the  armies 
of  the  Medes  and  Lydians  the  moment  they  were  en- 
gaged in  battle.  Thales  had  foretold  that  eclipfe  '',  and 
we  have  already  feen  that  this  philofopher  owed  all  his 
aftronomical  learning  to  the  Egyptians.  They  had  alfo 
fufpefted  that  the  comets  were  itars  that  had  periodical 
returns'.  They  had,  moreover,  attained  the  conllruclion 
of  agronomical  tables,  by  means  whereof  they  afcertain- 
ed,  with  tolerable  exaclnefs,  the  revolutions  of  the  pla- 
nets, with  their  direft,  ftationary,  and  retrograde  mo- 
tions''.  I  have  already  given  account  of  many  of  thefe 
aftronomical  attainments  in  the  firft:  part  of  this  work, 
in  treating  of  the  difcovery  of  the  planets. 

Furthermore,  the  Egyptians  are  faid  to  have  percei- 
ved that  the  fun  was  the  centre  of  the  motions  of  Mer- 
cury and  Venus  ;  and  that,  in  certciin  pofitions,  thefe 
two  planets  paifed  fometimes  above  and  fometimes  be- 
low the  fun '.  We  ought  to  look  upon  this  important 
difcovery  as  a  proof  how  anciently  obfervations  were 
made  upon  the  planets.  But  it  appears  certain  to  m.e, 
that  the  Egyptians  had  not  yet  acquired  that  knowledge 
of  the  motions  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  in  the  times  we 
are  now  going  through.  We  find  no  traces  of  it  in  the 
mod  ancient  authors.     Vltruvius  is  the  firlt  who  has 

'  Diod.  I., I.  p.  59,  pi,  pi. ;  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  ii7t. 

f  Diog.  Lacrt.  praeni.  Kgiti,  11.  £   Diod.  1.  i.  p.  59. 

h  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  74, 

i  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  pi.  There  is  grerit  appearance  that  Pythagoras  had  drawn 
from  Egypt  the  I'yllcm  which  his  difciples  delivered  upon  comets.  Sec  Artift. 
metcreoT.  1.  i.  r.  6.  iiilt;   Plutarch,  de  placit.  philof.  1.  3.  c.  i.  iiiit. 

k   Diod.  1.  1.  p    59,  9:,  pj. 

'  Macrob.  in  fbtrn.  ticip.  I.  i.  c.  ip.  p.  pi,  ^3.  See  alfo  Vitr;;v.  1.  9.  c.  4.  ; 
Mart.  Cjpclla  ic  nupt,  Philul.  et.  He)v.  I.  S. 
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fpoke  of  it ;  and  it  is  very  fmgular  that  Ptolomy,  who 
v/as  pofterior  to  Vitruvius,  lliould  appear  to  have  been 
abfolutely  igriorant  of  that  difcovery.  For,  if  this 
great  altronomer  had  been  acquainted  with  it,  in  all 
appearance  he  v.'ould  never  have  contrived  fuch  a  fy- 
ftem  as  he  has  left  us. 

T  here  are  great  appearances,  that  the  fyftem  which 
fuppofes  the  earth  as  a  planet  to  revolve  round  about 
the  fun,  was  not  abfolutely  unknown  to  the  Egyptians, 
even  in  the  tunes  we  are  going  through  in  this  third  part. 
We  know,  thatfome  Grecian  philofophers,  and  particu- 
larly the  difciples  of  Pythagoras,  had  a  glimpfe,  a  very 
qbfcure  and  imperfect  one  indeed,  that  our  earth  and  the 
planets  did  revolve  both  round  a  common  centre  and  round 
their  own  axis  at  the  fame  time  *".  Difficult  would  it  be  to 
explain  what  they  undcrllood  by  this  double  '  motion 
which  they  gave  to  the  planets ".  They  had  no  very  clear 
ideas  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  nor  of 
the  ufe  which  might  be  made  of  it  to  explain  the  diurnal 
revolution  °.  Their  fyffcem  was  extremely  confufed  and 
inexplicable  p.  The  manner  in  which  they  explaiiied 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  ftars  and  of  the  heavens, 
\)y  the  rotatory  miOtion  of  the  earth,  prefents  contradic- 
tion upon  contradiclion^.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
to  the  Egyptians,  neverthelefs,  that  we  ought  to  afcribe 
thefe  hrit  ideas.  We  knovv^  that  the  greatefl  geniufes 
of  Greece  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  drew  thence  the 
learning  with  which  they  enriched  their  country.  I  re- 
peat it,  after  this  fa6l,  we  cannot  conceive  how  Ptolo- 
my, who  had  pafTed  his  days  in  Egypt,  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  it,  or,  at  leaft,  how  he  comes  to  have  ta- 
ken no  notice  of  it.  It  is  true,  that  the  fyilem  of  this 
great  aftronom^er  is  in  forae  fort  more  conformable  to 
pur  fenfes.  It  is  fufficient  for  afLronomers  who  obfervc 
only  the  appearances  of  the  celeilial  bodies.  But  it 
was  not  diiticuirj   by  redifying  the  ideas  pf  the  Py- 

»n  See  iTiem.  r,f  tl,e  acad.  f-f  inrcription%  t.  p.  M.  p.  i.  &  3.  "   Ibid.  p.  6. 

o  iice  i^lutnrt-h.  He  plucic.  philof.  1.  3    c.  13.  ;    Achill.  Tar.  ifag.  c.  10. 

P  Slt  lacm.  of  the  acad   ijf  irifcript.  t.  9.  M.  p.  i,  i,  Si  S.  '^  Ibid.  p.  3. 
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thagoricians,  to  eftabllfli  notions  much  more  fimple, 
much  more  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  for 
that  very  reafon  niore  worthy  of  philofophers.  Coper- 
nicus has  well  (hown  us  what  advantage  might  be  made 
of  fuch  difcoveries.  But  then  the  age  of  Copernicus 
was  much  more  enlightened  than  that  of  Ptolemy.  Be- 
fides,  all  the  notions  which  I  have  been  relating  were 
rather  conjectures  and  ideas  form.ed  at  random,  than 
difcoveries  founded  on  reafoning  and  experience  ^  This 
is  perhaps  the  very  reafon  why  Ptolemy,  though  he 
might  have  known  them,  would  not  take  notice  of 
them.  Thefe  reflections,  however,  are  foreign  to  our 
fubjeft.  Let  us  return  to  the  Egyptians,  and  fpeak  of 
the  ideas  which  thefe  people  appear  to  have  had  of  the 
matter  of  which  the  fixed  ftars  and  the  planets  were 
compofed. 

They  faid,  that  the  flars  were  of  fire  *",  and  they  cal- 
led the  moon  an  ethereal  earth  ^  I  alfo  take  the  Egyp- 
tians to  have  been  the  firft  authors  of  the  plurality  of 
worlds.  Orpheus  is  the  mod  ancient  writer  who  has 
dehvered  that  opinion  amongfl  the  Greeks".  Proclus 
has  preferved  us  fome  verfes,  in  which  we  fee  that  the 
author  of  the  Orphics  placed  mountains,  men,  and  well- 
built  cities  in  the  moon  ^.  It  is  alfo  very  certain,  that 
the  Pythagoricians  taught,  after  Orpheus,  that  each 
planet  was  a  world,  confifting  of  earlh,  air,  and  sether  ^. 
Apparently  thefe  philofophers  placed  in  thefe  worlds  all 
that  may  be  in  ours,  fmce  they  believed  them  entirely 
alike.  It  is,  moreover,  from  the  Egyptians,  that  Or- 
pheus and  the  Pythagoricians  held  theie  fmgular  opini- 
ons.    For  it  is  known,  that  Orpheus  and  Pythagoras 

"■  See  iitfra  what  we  fay  on  this  pretended  knowledge  of  the  anci.-nt  philofo- 
phers. art.  4. 

f  Diogen.  Laert.  proeem.  fegm.  11.  t  Prod,   in  Tim.  1.  i.  p.  aj. 

^  Pint,  de  pldcit.  phllof.  1.  2.  c.  13.5  Eufcb.  prseparat,  evang.  1.  »;.  c.  33.; 
Stob.  1.   I.  eclog.  phyfjc.  p.  54.  lin.  24. 

"  In  Tim.  1.  4.  p.  iSj.  We  may  doubt  whether  the  poems  fcrmeriy  cited 
under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  were  really  the  work  of  this  famous  phil  .ifop'her.  It 
is  certain  ncverthtiefs,  that  thefe  poems  were  extremely  ancient.  They  were 
looked  on  as  fuch  in  the  time  cf  Fiato.  In  Cratyl.  p.  1^■|<i.  E.  Sse  alfo  Jambllc. 
de  vita  Pythag,  c.  34.  p.  i$6, 

y  Piut.  Sroh.  hcls  cit, 
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were  indebted  to  Egypt  for  all  their  learning  ^.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  not  hefitated  to  attribute  this  lyftem  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians. 

I  conclude  what  concerns  the  hiftory  of  aftronomy  a- 
mongft  thefe  people,  by  fome  reflexions  upon  the  por- 
tion of  the  pyramids  of  Cairo.  In  the  lalt  age,  it  was 
attempted  to  afcertain  the  variation  or  immutability  of 
the  poles  of  the  earth  and  the  meridians.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  v/as  necelTary  to  compare,  with  our  obferva- 
tions,  thofe  of  the  ancient  aftronomers,  and  to  know 
exactly  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  places  they  had 
inhabited*.  On  one  fide,  M.  Picard  went  in  1671  to 
verify  the  obfervations  made  by  Tycho-Brahe  in  the 
ifland  of  Huen''.  On  another,  M.  de  Chazelles  went 
in  1694  to  meafure  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  I  fhall 
fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  the  operations  of  M.  Picard, 
that  I  may  give  all  my  attention  to  thofe  of  M.  de 
Chazelles.  Having  meafured  the  pyramids,  he  found 
that  the  four  fides  of  the  greateft  anfwered  precifely  to 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon.  Such  a  pofi- 
tion,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  effeft  of  defign  and 
premeditation,  necelfarily  fuppofes  aflronomical  know- 
ledge. But,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  carried  too  high 
the  idea  under  which  they  ordinarily  prefent  this  ope- 
ration of  the  Egyptians.  They  have  laboured  to  heigh- 
ten the  m.erit  of  it  by  the  comparifon  made  between  it 
and  the  meridian,  traced  at  Uranibourg  by  Tycho- 
Brahc.  M.  Picard  was  greatly  aftonilhed  when  he  ex- 
amined that  meridian,  to  find  it  different  in  longitude 
by  about  18  minutes  from  the  pofition  vvhich  Tycho- 
Brahe  had  afligned  it*^.  Tycho,  however,  aifures  us, 
fliat  he  had  been  at  pains  to  determine  it  *.  And  it  is 
the  more  likely,  as  this  was  a  fixed  point  to  which  all 

3  Diod.  \.  I.  p.  107. 

^    Acad,  of  fcienr.  ann.  i^io,  hifl.  p.  149.  f>  Tbi-l. 

The  iilind  of  Hucjia  or  Veen  is  in  the  ftraits  of  the  found,  at  the  entrance 
«f  the  Bjltic  fea.  It  is  there  that  Tycho  caufed  to  be  built,  in  1576,  that  famous 
v/bfcrvjtory  which  he  called  Urainhourg  or  city  of  ll'e  hcavem. 

c  Acad,  des  fcienc.  anc.  mem.  t.  7.  p.  io6. 

«  Tycho  fays  cspreisly,  that  it  was  for  the  fecond  time  that  he  had  carefully 
taken  his  angles  of  otjiftrvition,  and  after  having  vcriiied  the  meridian  line, 
ibid.  t.  7.  p.  loj. 

his 
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his  obfervation  related.  The  Egyptians,  fay  they,  more 
dexterous,  or  at  leafl  more  lucky,  than  this  great  aftro- 
nomer,  have  fucceeded  in  fouthing  their  pyramids  with 
an  exadnefs,  which  is  ftill  matter  of  aflonifliment;  of 
ailonifhment  the  better  founded,  as  thefe  people  were,  in 
appearance  at  leaft,  deftitute  of  the  lights  and  helps  ne- 
ceifary  for  fuch  an  operation  d.  However  that  may  be,  the 
operation  of  the  Egyptian  aftronomers  will  bear  no  com- 
parifonin  any  manner  with  that  of  Tycho.  It  is  evidently, 
and,  beyond  contradidion,  infinitely  more  eafy  to  fouth 
any  edifice,  fuch  as  the  pyramids  efpecially,  than  to  deter- 
mine precifely  the  longitude  of  any  place  what  foe  ver. 
For  the  one  we  need  only  draw  a  meridian ;  but  for  the 
other  repeated  obfervations  muft  be  employed,  and  thofe 
of  a  kind  which  demand  great  ftudy,  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  precifion. 

For  the  reit,  though  I  think  the  fouthing  of  the  py- 
ramids has  been  too  highly  extolled,  yet  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  it  were  unjufl  not  to  allow  the  Egyptians  a 
pretty  extenfive  knowledge  in  aftronomy.  This  never- 
thelefs  is  what  many  writers  of  merit  have  thought  fit 
to  refufe  them  ^.  The  reafon  they  alledge  is,  the  little 
progrefs  which  thefe  people,  as  they  pretend,  had  made 
in  geometry.  Indeed,  if  this  fad:  were  well  proved,  I 
own  we  could  not  conceive  a  great  idea  of  the  aftrono- 
mers of  Egypt;  but  then  this  fufpicion  of  their  igno- 
rance in  geometry  is  founded  only  on  conjeclures  ;  and 
even  thefe  conjectures  arife  only  from  inductions  drawn 
from  the  geometrical  difcoveries  of  which  the  Greeks 
boafted  themfelves  to  be  the  authors.  When  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  article  of  geometry  amongft  the  Egyp- 
tians, we  hope  to  fhew  how  little  grounds  there  are  for 
this  opinion.  In  favour  of  thefe  people  we  lliall  pro- 
duce teftimonics  more  certain  and  more  authentic  than 
all  thefe  reports  of  the  Greeks,  againft  which  it  is  often 
not  amifs  to  be  upon  our  guard. 

d   Acad,  dos  rcience?,  nnn.  1710,  hid.  p,  140, 
^  See  Weidler,  liifl,  artronom.   p.  ^^. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

Of  the  Greeks. 

FROM  what  I  have  faid,  in  the  preceding  books,  of 
the  ftate  of  the  fcicnces  amongft  the  Greeks,  we 
cannot  have  conceived  a  very  high  idea  of  the  capacity  of 
thefe  people.  The  epocha  we  are  now  going  through, 
will  not  be  much  more  favourable  to  them.  Plutarch, 
it  is  true,  has  remarked,  that,  about  the  time  of  Hefiod, 
the  fciences  began  to  unfold  themfelves  in  Greece  f. 
But  the  progrefs  they  made  was  ftill  very  flow.  We  can 
affirm,  that,  till  the  time  of  Thales,  that  is,  till  the  year 
600  before  Jefus  Chriil,  the  Greeks  had  but  very  poor 
notions  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  aftronomy  and 
geometry  ^.  They  availed  themfelves  but  very  indif- 
ferently of  the  difcoveries  communicated  lo  them  by 
Thales,  and  his  difciple  Anaximander.  We  may  judge 
of  it  by  the  facts  I  am  about  to  relate. 

To  determine  the  length  of  the  year,  is  the  principal 
end  propofed  in  all  their  obfervations  on  the  motion  of 
the  ilars.  In  the  fecond  part  of  this  work,  I  have  given 
an  account  of  the  efforts  which  the  Greeks  made  to  at- 
tain it.  There  we  have  feen,  that  for  many  ages  thefe 
people  advanced  no  further  than  to  add  fix  days  to  the 
354  of  which  their  year  was  originally  compofed''.  It 
was  regulated  in  this  manner  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and 
alfo  a  long  time  after  him ».  Thefe  years  were  formed 
of  twelve  lunar  months,  which  they  fuppofed  to  confift 
of  30  days  each.  By  this  it  appears,  that  the  Greeks 
had  regard  rather  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  than  to 
that  of  the  fun.  By  proceeding  upon  this  calculation, 
they  formed  neither  a  lunar  nor  a  folar  year  ^. 

f  T.  X.  p.  744- 

P  S  e  Eiulcm.  cpud  Dlog.  Laert.  1.  i.  fcgm.  a?. ;  ApuUlus,  florid.  I.  4. 

»i  Boolt.  J.  c.  a.  art.  %.  icCt.  a.  >  See  Marlh.  p,  <Jio,  <Sii.  ^  Id.  ibid. 
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The  diforders  which  fueh  a  calendar  mufl;  occafion, 
are  'eafy  to  conceive.  Accordingly  the  Greeks  were 
obliged  at  every  turn  to  make  amendments,  by  correft- 
ing  either  the  months,  "or  the  years.  They  cut  off  from 
the  month,  fometimes  one  day,  fometimes  two  '.  It 
happened  befides,  that  after  a  certain  time  their  twelve 
lunar  months  no  longer  anfwered  to  the  four  feafons  ot" 
the  year.  To  falve  this  the  Greeks  added  a  thirteenth; 
but  circumftances  alfo  occurred  which  obfiffed  them  to 

o 

omit  this  intercalary  month  *.  Thus  they  were  always 
under  a  necelTity  of  inventing  new  expedients. 

To  the  little  progrefs  which  aflronomy  had  made  in 
Greece,  we  ought  to  attribute  that  number  of  dilferent 
periods  of  which  I  have  given  account  in  the  fecond 
part  of  this  work.  Religion  had  given  birth  to  them  in 
a  great  meafure.  Moil  of  tliefe  cycles  had  been  in- 
vented only  to  adapt  the  celebration  of  the  feafts  to  the 
times  prefcribed  by  the  oracles.  But  we  may  fay  of 
thefe  periods,  that  they  give  us  no  more  advantageous 
idea  of  the  people  who  invented  them,  than  do  the 
feftivals  for  which  they  were  inftituted. 

It  is  very  afhonifliing  that  the  Greeks  fliould  have 
been  fo  many  ages  without  difcovering  the  imperfeclions 
of  their  calendar,  and  the  confufion  they  were  thrown 
into  by  the  method  they  purfued.  It  is  agreed,  that 
Thales  underflood  the  year  confifting  of  36^5  days"'. 
Pollerior  to  this  philoiopher,  Plato  and  Eudoxus  learn- 
ed in  Egypt,  that  the  fun  employs  in  his  revolution, 
not  only  365  days,  but  alfo  near  fix  hours".  Neverthc- 
lefs,  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  year  of  the 
Greeks  ftill  confifted  of  no  more  than  360  days  °.  They 
had  had  it  however  a  long  time  in  their  power,    as  we 

I  Cirero  in  verrem,  aft.  s.  I.  i.  n.  Ji.  t.  4.  p.  144. 

*  Wc  fee,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Greeks  were  in  life  of  adding  a 
tliirtecnth  month  after  two  complete  years,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  be(?inninf>  of 
every  tJiird  year,  1.  1.  n.  4.  But  as,  by  this  metliod,  their  years  hccume  too  long 
by  a  month  at  the  end  of  eight  yeari,  every  eig:ith  year  they  omitted  an  inter- 
calary month,  Cenfoiin.  c.  18. 

"1    Diog.  Laert.  1.  i.  fegm.  17.  "  Straho,  1.  17.  p.  iiijo,  ii6r. 

o  Plin.  1.  34.  u.-(ft.  II.;  \A\ro  apud  Nonium.  l.)cmctrius  Ph;!k'reus  Hoiiriflied 
about  the  year  300  before  Jdiis  Chrilh 

Vol.  III.  P  have 
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have  feen,  to  have  regulated  the  length  of  it,  in  a  man- 
ner more  analogous  to  that  of  the  fun's  revolution. 
We  cannot  conceive  from  what  motives  the  Greeks 
fhould  fo  long  have  perfiiled  in  keeping  a  form  of  year 
fo  defeftive  as  that  we  have  been  fpeaking  of.  Their 
mofl  fenfible  writers  have  pafled  this  judgment  on  itj 
and  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  year  of  the  Egyptians, 
could  not  help  remarking  that  their  method  was  much 
wifer  than  that  of  the  Grecians  ■'.  Accordingly  we  fee, 
that  the  beft  aftronomers  of  Greece,  fuch  as  Cleoftratus, 
Harpalus,  Nauteles,  Mnefiftratus,  Dofitheus,  Eudoxus, 
Meton,  Callipus,  &c.  were  obhged  many  times  to  change 
the  rules  of  intercalation,  and  fuccefhvely  to  invent 
different  periods,  the  better  to  make  their  months  agree  ' 
with  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  and  their  years  with  that, 
of  the  fun  'J. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  reckoned  and 
named  the  days  of  their  months,  appears  to  me  no  lefs 
fmgular  and  fantaftical  than  the  form  of  their  calendar. 

The  Greeks  divided  the  month  into  three  parts,  each 
of  ten  days.  The  firil  ten  was  called  "  the  ten  of  the 
"  month  beginning  *  ;"  the  fecond,  that  of  the  "  month 
*'  which  is  in  the  middle  f;"  and  the  third,  that  of  the 
*'  month  concluding  J."  The  lirft  ten  was  counted  pro- 
greffively ;  thus  they  laid  the  firfl,  fecond,  third,  &:c,  of 
the  month  beginning.  But  as  the  Greeks  never  counted 
the  day  of  the  month  higher  than  ten,  when  they  would 
cxprefs,  for  example,  the  i6th,  they  faid  the  fecond 
fixth;  that  is  to  fay,  the  fixth  day  ot  the  fecond  ten. 
In  like  manner,  for  the  third  ten,  inftead  of  faying  the 
24th,  for  inflance,  they  faid  the  third  fourth.  Such  was 
Itill  the  Grecian  manner  of  reckoning  in  the  time  of 
Hefiod  ^ 

Solon  introduced  fome  change  in  the  appellation  of 
the  days  of  the  third  portion  of  the  month.  He  brought 
up  the  cuftom  of  counting  from  the  twentieth  day  to 

/ 

P   L.  X.  n.  4.  1  &£e  P/I'.vfham,  p.  514.  ct  feq. 


pics,  V.  814,  ct  fcq. 
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the  thirtieth,  not  by  addition  but  by  fubftradion,  de- 
creafing  always  according  to  the  waning  of  the  moon. 
Thus  inflead  of  faying  the  third  firit,  that  is  to  fay  the 
twenty-firft,  he  ordered,  that  they  fliould  fay  the  tenth 
of  the  "  month  concluding;'*  the  ninth  of  the  "  month 
*'  concluding"  for  the  2 2d,  and  fo  for  the  reft  *".  Some- 
times they  even  fupprelTed  the  expreOion  of  the  "  month 
"'^  concluding,"  when  they  reckoned  feveral  days  fuc- 
■ceffively,  becaufe  then  it  was  not  poffible  to  miftake  ^ 
It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  a  people  cf  whom  we 
commonly  entertain  fo  high  an  opinion,  could  follow 
fo  unnatural  and  extravagant  a  way  of  reckoning.  The 
reform  introduced  by  Solon,  vv'as  ftill  more  defective 
than  the  cuftom  of  which  it  took  place. 

This  oddity  is  remarkable  even  in  the  name  which  the 
Greeks  gave  the  laft  day  of  their  month.  They  regu- 
lated their  months  by  the  courfe  of  the  moon ;  confe- 
quently,  thefe  months  confifted  alternately  of  thirty  and 
of  twenty-nine  days;  yet  the  name  of  the  thirtieth  or 
iriacade  was  common  to  the  lad  day  of  them  both  ". 
Thales  was  the  firft  author  of  this  cuftom  ". 

It  muft  alfo  appear  very  fmgular,  that  the  Greeks, 
who  derived  from  the  '' . xntals  a  great  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary knowler\,;e  of  aftronomy,  fhould  not  have  fol- 
lowed the  cuftom  which  thofe  nations  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  of  dividing  the  week  into  fevendavs''. 
"VV^e  have  juft  feen,  that  the  Greeks  divided  their  months 
into  three  decads  or  tens,  which  they  named,  the  month 
beginning,  the  month  in  the  middle,  and  the  month 
concluding.  Such  alfo  was  the  form  of  their  weeks. 
It  was  not  till  many  ages  after  thofe  we  arc  now  con- 
fidering,  that  they  conformed  themfelves  to  the  practice 
Q>i  the  eaftern  nations,  and  divided  their  week  into 
ieven  days  ^ . 

In  the  ages  we  are  now  going  through,  the  Greeks, 
generally  fpeaking,  had  yet  but  extremely  narrow  idea>'; 

^  Pint,  in  Solonc,  p.  pi    C.  t   Id.  JuitJ, 

"    Gcmin.  c.  f>.  p.  68.;   Sciiol.  Heliod.  dies.  p.  i(5(5,  &',  crlit.  Hie;if. 
"   Diog.  Laert    1.  i.  fcgm.  14.  y  See  p^rt  1.  b.  ;.  chap.  i.  ni't.  z. 

^  Dion  CafTui.s  hill.  Rom.  1.  57.  r.  .u- 
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of  aftronomy,  It  ib  certain,  that  they  then  knew  but  a 
very  fmall  number  of  the  conflellations  ^ ;  and  it  was  the 
fame  with  regard  to  the  planets.  Their  knowledge  in 
this  article  was  reduced  to  Venus.  This  is  the  only 
planet  made  mention  of  in  Homer  and  in  Hefiod.  It 
may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  filence  of  thefe  two  poets 
upon  Mars,  Jupiter,  &c.  is  no  proof,  that  in  their  times 
thefe  planets  were  unknown  in  Greece;  and  we  might 
admit  of  this  anfwer,  were  we  not  elfewhere  acquainted 
with  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  upon  this  fubje6t. 
Bnt  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  doubted.  Democritus,  by  the  ac- 
count of  Seneca,  fufpeded  that  there  were  many  wan- 
dering ftars ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  determine  either 
the  number  or  the  courfe  of  them;  for,  adds  Seneca, 
the  Greeks  did  not  yet  know,  that  there  were  five  pla- 
nets i^.  Eudoxus  was  the  firjflwho  brought  from  Egypt 
into  Greece  the  knowledge  of  thefe  ftars "".  It  is  then 
certain,  that  till  the  time  of  this  philofopher,  that  is, 
till  about  the  year  400  before  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Greeks 
remained  in  the  moft  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  may  the  bet- 
ter judge  of  this  by  the  ideas  which  they  had  formed  of 
Venus. 

The  luflre  wi^ih  which  this  planet  fliines,  had  ftruck 
the  Greeks ;  but  its  motions  had  thrown  this  people  in- 
to a  very  grofs  error.  We  know,  that  Venus  appears 
alternately  before  the  fun's  rifmg  and  after  his  letting, 
according  as  ilie  is  more  to  the  weft  or  more  to  the  eaft 
than  the  fun.  The  Greeks,  never  imagining  that  one 
and  the  fameftar  could  appear, under  two  fuch  oppofite 
afpeds,  thought  they  ought  to  attribute  them  to  two 
dilFerent  ftars.  In  confequence  of  this  idea,  Venus  a- 
mongfl  thefe  people  received  two  names,  which,  as  they 
are  cxprcffive  of  her  two  oppofite  fituations,  really  ihow 
that  the  Greeks  of  one  planet  had  made  two.  Thus, 
when  Venus  appeared  before  the  riftng  oi  the  fun,  they 
called  her  Eofphoros,  that  is  to  fay,  the  herald  of  the 
morn;  but  when  Ihe  appeared  only  after  his  fetting, 

^  Sre  part  x.  b.  3.  chap,  5.  art,  2,  §  x.  b  Nat,  qiisft.  1.  7.  cap.  3* 

'•  Id,  ibid. 

they 
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they  named  her  Efperos,  the  evening-flar.  Venus  is  ne- 
ver diltinguiflied  by  any  other  than  thefe  two  names  in 
Homer  and  in  Heliod;  and,  by  the  by,  this  is  a  pretty 
clear  proof,  that  it  was  \  ery  late  before  the  Greeks 
thought  of  denguing  their  planets  by  the  names  of  the 
deities  they  adored. 

Appollodorus  pretends,  that  Pythagoras  was  the  firft 
who  made  known  to  thefe  people,  that  the  Venus  of 
the  morning  and  the  Venus  of  the  evening  were  one 
and  the  fame  planet  '^.  But,  according  to  fome  other 
writers,  this  knowledge  fliould  be  ftill  more  recent  in 
Greece.  They  give  the  honour  of  it  to  Parmenides^, 
pofterior  by  about  fifty  years  to  the  philofopher  of  Sa- 
mos. 

The  fame  uncertainty  reigns  on  the  hiftory  of  all  the 
aftronomical  difcoveries  made  in  Greece.  The  epochas 
of  them  cannot  be  exadly  marked.  The  ancients,  for 
example,  are  divided  about  what  time  the  Greeks  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
Some  of  them  attribute  this  difcovery  to  Pythagoras  f, 
others  to  Anaximander  his  difciple  ^.  There  are  even 
fome  who  will  have  Oendpides  of  Chios  to  have  been 
the  firlu  who  perceived  it ".  What  appears  molt  pro- 
bable to  me  in  the  queition  is,  that  Anaximander  was 
the  firft  who  fliov/ed  the  Greeks  by  how  many  degrees 
the  zodiac  was  inclined  to  the  equator.  The  manner 
in  which  Pliny  has  expreiled  himfelf  in  fpeaking  of  the 
difcovery  attributed  to  this  philofopher,  feems  to  favour 
the  explication  I  propofe '.  Perhaps  alfo  before  Anaxi- 
mander, the  learned  made  a  myllery  of  that  knowledge. 
This  philofopher  divulged  it,  and  by  that  means  facili- 
tated to  every  one  the  means  of  applying  to  aftronomy 

d  Apiid  Stob.  eclog.  phyf.  I.  i.  p.  j;. ;  Plin.  1.  z.  k(X.  c,  p.  7;  ;  Dlog.  Lacrt. 
1.  8.  (('{jm.  14. 

^  Phavorin.  apiid  Dicj^.  Laert.  I.  0.  fegm.  a 3. 

f  Plut.  t.  a.  p.  888.  C.  ;  Alitor  iibri  de  hiil.  phllof.  apiid  Galen,  t.  z.  c.  ii. 
p.  BJ.  g  Plin.  1.  z.  fert.  6. 

h   Diod.  1.  1.  p.  lie;  Plut.    loco  cii.;  r.iiJcir.uS  apud  Fabiic.   B.  Gr.  t.  a.  p. 

Ocnopides  is  tlioii^bt   pofleiior  by  fome  years   to  Anaxagorjis,    whofc  time  is 
well  enough  known  throu^jh  his  diiciple  Pcriclc:. 
i  ObLq-.^ltatcm  ejus  ir.ullcx'^ir,  loco  c.c. 

with 
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with  fome  fuccefs.  This  opinion  alfo  may  receive  fome 
authority  from  the  expreflions  of  Pliny  '^. 

Neither  is  this  the  only  aftronomical  difcovery  the 
honour  of  which  the  ancieutis  have  thought  due  to  A- 
naximander.  He  is  the  firft,  fay  they,  who  found  the  art 
of  explaining  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  the  equali- 
ty of  days  and  nights;  that  is  to  fay,  that  among  the 
Greeks  his  was  the  honour  of  fir  ft  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  the  equinoxes  and  folftices,  and  of  reducing  to 
fixed  principles  the  regular  variety  of  the  feafons '. 
Thales,  his  mafter,  had  determined  the  fetting  of  the 
Pleiades  to  the  25th  day  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
Anaximander  marked  it  at  the  2,9th,  or  even  at  the 
31ft  "*.  Of  all  the  difcoveries  with  which  this  philofo- 
pher  enriched  the  Grecian  aftronomy,  that  of  fun-dials 
is  without  doubt  the  fineft  and  mod  important.  He 
made  trial  of  them  at  Lacedgcmon ".  1  had  forgot  to 
fay,  that  Anaximander  palfed,  according  to  Pliny,  for 
the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  had  undertaken  to  conftru«5t 
an  artificial  fphere  °. 

The  hiftory  of  the  difcoveries  attributed  to  this  phi- 


'-  T.cr:ir,i  fores  cleri'ijje,  loco  cit.  1  Ac-id.  des  infcript.  t.  lo.  p.  13,  14. 

ra   Weidk-r,  hilL  aftro'i.  p.  76.  "   I^iog-  Laert.  1.  2.  fegm.  i. 

Salmafnis  has  pre'.ended,  that  the  in'.lninjeiit  of  wiiich  the  invention  is  by 
Piocrenes  Laertins  atrribntcd  to  Anaximant'cr,  muft  have  tieen  very  inferior  to  a 
iiui-disl.  If  we  beiieve  him,  this  irUhument  only  fcrved  to  riiark  exactly  the 
points  of  the  foUHces  and  equinoxes,  the  meiiJians  and  feafons.  Tlie  iile  of  this 
iuihument,  ridds  Salmajiiis,  could  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  trace  the  coiirfe  of  the 
lua  from  the  moment  of  his  rifing  to  that  of  his  felting.  But  Salmafins,  more 
Com  mend.:,  hie  for  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  tlianfor  the  jultnefs  of  his  criticifm, 
HfllgnSj  conirarv  to  his  own  intention,  to  the  ihllriiment  invented  by  Anaximan- 
.  der,  prcpsnies  infinitely  fuperior  to  thoi'e  of  a  limple  I'un-dial. 

Herodotur;,  moreover,  fays  pohtivcly,  thar  tlie  Greeks  had  learned  from  the 
Babyloni^'.ns  t!ve  ufe  of  clocks,  and  the  divifion  of  the  day  into  twelve  ciiual  parts, 
■  1,  a.  n.  lot?,  Ilt-rodotus  wrote  only  about  loo  years  after  Anaximander. 
"He  does  not  fpcik  of  that  knouh-dge  as  a  novelty  lately  eftabliflud  in  , 
Greece.  The  authority  of  this  great  iiiflorian  wciild,  therefore,  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  Anaximander  was  not,  properly  fpeaking,  the  inventor  d  Aiu-oials 
amon«fl  the  Greeks  they  had  harn^d  tlie  ufe  of  them  from  tlie  Babylonians. 
But  this  philofopher  may  undoubiedly  liave  brought  the  nuiking  of  iini-di^ls  to 
perffdion,  and  by  that  have  de:cTved  to  be  rtgarucd  as  in  lome  ibit  the  inventor 
fif  tiifiT). 

lofopher, 
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lofopher,  furniflies  us  moreover  with  very  flrlklng  proofs 
of  the  httle  progrefs  which  phyfical  aftronomy  had  made 
ill  Greece.  What  can  we  think  of  the  ideas  which  the 
astronomers  of  this  country  had  formed  at  that  time  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ?  Anaximander 
did  not  believe  the  fun  to  be  bigger  than  Peloponnefas  p. 
I  (hall  dwell  no  longer  upon  the  knowledge  which 
the  Greeks  may  have  acquired  in  aftronomy  in  the  ages 
W'hich  terminate  this  third  part  of  our  work,  I  believe 
I  have  faid  enough  to  enable  us  to  fet  a  proper  value 
upon  it.  However,  I  Ihall  ftill  touch  a  little  upon 
the  fubjed,  and  even  come  down  to  pretty  mo- 
dern times,  in  the  following  article,  where  I  propofe  to 
examine  and  compare  the  progrefs  which  the  ancient 
nations  had  made  in  aftronomy. 


ARTICLE         IV. 

KejlecliQiu  on  the  Ajironomy  of  the  Babylonians^  Egyptians, 
and  Grecians. 

According  to  Pliny,  three  nations  only  are  reckoned 
in  antiquity  who  rendered  themfelves  famous  for 
their  progrefs  in  aftronomy;  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Grecians  '*.  We  have  given  account  of 
all  that  the  ancients  have  been  able  to  furnifli  on  the 
aftronomical  learning  of  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians. 
Thefe  difcoveries  belong  to  the  ages  in  the  limits  of  our 
work.  From  that  cpocha  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
direftly  attributed  to  thcfe  people.  I  have  more  than 
once  had  occafion  to  fliew  the  reafons  of  this.  We  are 
now  therefore  enabled  to  judge  of  the  learning  and  of 
the  difcoveries  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  BaDylonians 
in  aftronomy. 

It  is  not  quite  the  fame  thing  with  the  Greeks.    The 
fciences  in  general  had  as  yet,   in  the  ages  which  clofe 

P  Pint,  de  placit.  philof.  1.  i,  c.  ic. ;   Diog.  Laert.  1.  i.  fegm.  i. 
1  L.  i8.  fe<ft.  57.  p.  up. 

this 
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tliis  third  and  laft  part  of  our  work,  made  but  a  very  in- 
different progrefs  amongftthefe  people.  We  cannot  there- 
fore judge  of  the  extent  of  their  aftronomical  learning,  by- 
all  that  1  have  hitherto  had  occafion  to  fay  of  it,  But  to 
facilitate  the  comparifon  of  the  various  improvements  in 
this  fcience  amongfl  the  different  nations  of  antiquity, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  anticipate  the  times ;  I  fliall 
therefore  indicate  in  few  words  the  epocha  at  which 
aftronomy  began  to  merit  the  name  of  fcience  in  Greece. 
Let  us  firil  fpeak  of  the  Chaldeans . 

Although  the  Greeks  have  not  been  very  careful  to 
fearch  into  the  hiflory  of  the  eaftern  nations,  they  did 
not  hov/ever  negle6t  to  inflrud  themfelves  in  the  dif- 
coveries  formerly  made  in  thofe  countries.  Their  writers 
fay  enough  of  them  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  upon  the 
rank  which  the  Chaldeans  ought  to  hold  amongft  aftro- 
nomers.  We  have  feen  by  the  details  into  which  I  en- 
tered on  the  article  relating  to  thefe  people,  that  they 
muft  have  acquired  a  pretty  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
celeftial  motions.  Their  aftronomical  obfervations  are 
the  mod  ancient  that  are  known  in  antiquity  ^  When 
Hipparchus  and  Ptolomy,  who  lived  in  Egypt,  under- 
took to  reform  aftronomy,  they  found  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  Egyptians,  no  aftronomical  obfervations  com- 
parable for  antiquity  to  thofe  of  the  Babylonians  ^.  In 
a  word,  the  beft  writers  of  Greece  have  agreed,  that 
their  nation  had  borrowed  much  from  the  Chaldeans. 
Thefe  people  fhare  with  the  Egyptians  the  honour  of 
having  taught  the  Greeks  the  firft  principles  of  aftro- 
nomy ^ 

It  is  true,  that  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  had  the 
preference  for  exa6lnefs,  and  for  what  may  really  be 
called  aftronom/ical  fcience.  It  is  even  ufual  enough  with 
us  to  look  upon  the  Chaldeans  rather  as  aftrologers  than 
as  aftronomers ;  and  we  pretend  not  to  difguife,  that  in 

T  Symplic.  in  1.  i.  Arift.  de  calo.  fcl.  17.  in  I.  a.  fol.  117.  verfo. ;  Synccll.  p. 
»07.  C. ;   Mnrfliam,  p.  474. 

f  Marfham,  hco  clt. 

t  See  Herodotus,  1,  x.  n.  109. ;  Strab.  I.  17.  p.  ii5i. ;  Theoii,  ad  Arati  pro- 
gnofl.  p.  80.  J  Syncdl.  p.  107,  C. 

many 
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many  refpefts  they  do  indeed  deferve  this  reproach. 
But  it  milfl:  be  obferved  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
(Chaldeans  were  not  the  only  people  infatuated  with  the 
chimaeras  of  aftrology.  There  is  no  nation  of  antiquity 
■who  have  not  given  into  them ;  neither  have  the  Egyp- 
tians been  more  exempted  than  others ".  Befides,  we 
have  already  obferved,  that  aftrology  muft  have  been 
of  very  great  fervice  to  aftrohomy ''.  ,  The  ftudy  of  this 
frivolous  and  ridiculous  fcience,  Ihould  not  therefore  in 
this  refpedl  be  a  reproach  to  the  Chaldeans. 

Ought  we  not  rather  to  attribute  the  pre-eniiiience 
which  the  Egyptians  polfefs  over  all  the  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty, to  the  partiality  and  prejudices  of  the  Greeks?  From 
them  we  derive  all  that  we  can  know  of  the  ftate  of  the 
fciences  amongft  ancient  nations*  Moft  of  the  great 
fettlements  in  Greece  were  formed  by  colonies  fent 
from  Egypt;  and  the  Greeks  receiving  their  firft  in- 
ftrudions  in  the  fchool  of  the  Egyptians,  naturally  re- 
garded them  as  the  inventors  of  all  the  fciences.  In  time 
they  fought  to  exalt  this  opinion,  and  in  this  view  al- 
moft  all  their  writers  have  fpoke  of  it.  However,  this 
preference  has  had  no  other  caufe  or  foundation,  than 
the  high  efteem  with  which  the  Greeks  were  poiTefTed 
for  a  nation  from  whom  they  derived  almoft  all  their 
learning.  It  was  very  late,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
thefe  fame  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  the  nations 
of  the  Higher  Afia,  and  being  then  enriched  by  their 
own  proper  funds,  they  needed  to  borrow  little  or  no- 
thing from  ftrangers.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifmg  that 
their  hiftorians  fhould  have  neglected  to  expatiate  upon 
the  difcOveries  of  the  Chaldeans ;  they  took  not  the  fame 
intereft  in  them  as  they  did  in  thofe  of  the  Egyptians. 

What  we  have  here  faid  is  not  intended  to  conteft 

w  Herocl.  1.  i.  n.  Si. ;  Diod.  I.  t.  p.  91,  91.5  Cicero,  tie  divin.  1. 1.  n.  i.  t.  3. 
p.  4. ;   Plut.  conviv.  fap,  p.  149.  A. 

*  Part.  I,  b.  3.  c.  II.  art.  z.  I  repent  bitterly,  faid  Kepler,  the  having  f* 
inikh  decried  artrology.  I  remark,  that  the  fhidy  of  aftriMioniy  Ims  been  greatly 
iiegled^ed  ever  lince  men  ccalcd  tO  apply  thtmfclvts  to  aftrology. 

Vol.  IIL  q^  with 
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with  the  Egyptians  the  merit  of  having  made  many  dif- 
coveries  in  aftronomy:  far  from  fuch  a  thought,  we 
have  forgot  nothing  that  might  render  to  thefe  people 
all  the  juilice  -which  is  due  to  them;  but  we  mull  not 
fuffer  the  bad  example  of  the  Greeks  to  prejudice  and 
impofe  upon  us-.  Le^  us  not  exalt  the  Egyptians  too 
highly  at  the  expetife  of  the  Chaldeans.  I  do  not  think 
,the  one  much  mOre  learned  than  the  other  *. 

As  for  the  Greeks,  we  cannot  deny  but  that  they 
made  a  great  progrefs  in  aifronomy ;  but  then  that  pro- 
grefs  was  very  flow.  I  even  doubt  whether,  without  the 
repeated  helps  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  that 
fcience  would  ever  have  rifen  in  Greece  beyond  the 
moft  ordinary  and  limited  experiments  ^.  Thofe  of  the 
Grecian  philolbphers  who  began  to  make  known  to  their 
Ration  the  principles  and  rules  of  aftronomy,  had  tra- 
velled for  them  into  Egypt  and  into  Chaldea.  If  Thales 
has  foretold  an  eclipfe,  it  was  not  the  fruit  of  his  own 
proper  difcoveries,  nor  of  the  labours  of  the  Grecian 
aftronomers  who  preceded  him;  from  them  he  had  no 
ailiilance  to  expeft.  Thales  can  certainly  have  foretold 
that  eclipfe  only  by  means  of  fo me  method,  fome  fet  of 
rules  that  he  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians  "^ . 

Herodotus  is  the'  moft  ancient  author  who  has  fpoken 
of  that  eclipfe  foretold  by  Thales.  We  may  conjetlure, 
that  he  intended  to  fpeak  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  which 
happened  at  the  time  the  Medes  and  Lydians  were  en- 


*  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  knew  lit'.le  more  of 
atflronomy  than  the  Pernvians,  Mexicans,  and  Chinefc. 

y  See  Strabo,  \.  17.  p.  ii<5i. 

^  See  Weidlcr,  hid.  aftron.  p.  71.  We  may  very  well  compare  the  knowledge 
which  Thales  and  the  other  philofophers  of  his  time  had'  in  aftronomy  to  th:u  of 
tvie  Indian  Bramins  at  this  day.  The  iiiamins  have  the  tables  of  the  ancient  aftro- 
nomers  to  calculate  edlpfcs,  and  tlicy  know  how  to  make  ufe  of  them.  But 
though  they  do  foretel  cclipfcs  by  this  means,  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude  that 
they  are  very  fl'.ilfiil  in  artronomy.  All  their  fcienec  confifts  in  a  pure  mechanifm, 
aifd  in  fome  aritlimctical  operations.  Tliey  are  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  theory 
of  aftronomy,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  m^itual  relation  and  dependence  of 
the  different  parts  of  tlwt  kicnce.     Lettr.  eJif.  t.  10.  p.  36,  37. 


gaged 
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gaged  in  battle.  I  fay  conjeftiire;  for  furely  the  man- 
ner in  which  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  that  phsenomenon  is 
very  fmgular.  He  fays,  that  in  the  time  when  the  two 
armies  were  engaged,  the  night  fuddenly  took  place  of 
the  day"*.  Thales,  adds  he,  had  foretold  this  event  to 
the  lonians,  and  had  laid  down  to  them  nearly  the  year 
in  which  fhould  take  place  "  this  change  of  day  into 
night."  Thefe  are  his  terms  ^ ;  and  we  may  infer  from 
them,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Greeks  com- 
prehended not,  nor  knew  any  thing  of  eclipfes.  We 
even  fee  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  in  the  Greek 
language  any  term  to  exprefs  thefe  phaen-omena.  Hero- 
dotus would  certainly  have  made  ufe  of  it,  and  not  had 
recourfe  to  a  periphrafis  to  fignify  an  cclipfe  which  fe- 
parated  the  Medes  and  the  Lydians. 

It  appears  certain,  by  the  confent  of  all  antiquity, 
that,  before  the  voyage  of  Plato  and  Eudoxus  into 
Egypt,  the  Greeks  had  no  idea  of  what  may  be  called 
aftronomical  fcience.  They  v/ere  ignorant  of  the  true 
duration  of  the  folar  year  "^j  knew  nothing  of  the  pla- 
nets <i,  had  no  idea  of  eclipfes,  and  in  a  word  conceived 
but  in  a  very  confufed  manner  tlie  revolutions  and  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander thefe  people  had  made  no  difcovery  comparable 
to  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  The  Greeks 
excelled  at  that  time  in  the  fine  arts,  their  laws  were 
wife;  but  they  had  given  little  application  to  the  fpe- 
culative  fciences,  fuch  as  aftronomv,  geometry,  phyiic, 
eic. 

The  event  which,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  placed 
the  Ptolomys  upoii  the  throne  of  Egypt,  occafioned  the 
Greeks  to  make  more  progrefs  in  aftronomy  in  one 
age,  than  they  had  hitherto  done  in  near  two  thoufand 
years.  Being  now  in  a  better  fituation  than  ever  for 
profiting  by  the  lights  and  difcoveries  of  the  Egyptians, 
they  v»'ere  not  long  of  availing  themfelves  of  them  in 


»  L-  I.  n.  74.  ^    Td.  ihli. 

^  .Strabo,  1.  17.  p,  ix6i.  d  Sec  above,  p.  iiC. 
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the  moft  advantageous  manner.  Greece,  viiSlorious  and 
enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  conquered  Egypt,  very  foon 
furpaffed  her  mafters.  But  are  we  not  authorifed  to 
refer  in  Ibme  fort  to  the  Egyptians,  the  greater  part  of 
the  difcovcrics  with  which  the  Greeks  have  honoured 
their  philofophers  ?  In  effect,  it  is  certain,  that  the  moft 
famous  aftronomers  in  which  Greece  glories,  Ariflillus, 
Thimocliares,  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  &:c.  were  bred  in 
the  fchool  of  Alej^andri^,  They  it  was  who  began 
to  give  the  Greeks  fome  knowledge  of  the  proper  mo- 
tion of  the  fixed  flars '.  Hipparc]:\us  was  the  firfl  who 
undertook  to  make  a  catalogue  of  thefe  ftars  f .  We  may 
judge  from  thefe  fads  of  the  ftate  pf  aftronomy  in 
Greece  before  the  Ptolemys  j  that  is  to  fay,  two  hundred 
years  before  Jefus  Chrift.  Shall  we  give  the  name  of 
I'cience  to  the  poor  notions  which  till  this  time  the 
Greeks  had  had  of  the  celeflial  phasno^nena  ? 

We  fliall  finifh  what  concerns  the  ftate  of  aftronomy 
amongft  the  ancients,  by  fome  reflections  upon  the  dif- 
ficulties that  attended  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience  in  re- 
mote times.  The  inftruments  which  the  ancient  aftro- 
nomers made  ufe  of,  muft  have  been  extremely  defecr 
live  and  imperfect.  They  had  not  the  ufe  of  pendu-5 
lums,  fo  convenient,  gr  rather  fo  neceffary  for  making 
oblervations;  neither  were  they  acquainted  vj\\\\  tele- 
Icopes.  Logarithms,  which  now  fpare  us  fo  many  multi- 
plications and  divifipns,  were  equally  unknown  to  them. 
In  what  laborious  and  enormous  calculations  muft  not 
the  problems  of  aftronomy  have  engaged  thefe  ancient 
obfervers  ?  The  arithmetical  charafters  were  another 
increafe  of  trouble  and  perplexity.  They  had  not  the 
ufe  of  tl^ie  numerical  figures  of  the  Arabians,  fo  com- 
modious  fpr  all  operations    in   numbers.     Anciently 


<"  Sfe  V.'cidler,  hift.  aOroii.  p.  114. 

i"  riin.  1.  i.  ft€t.  i4.  The  judgment  which  Pliny  pafles  on  that  enterprirc  o| 
Kipparchns,  always  appeared  fingular  to  me.  Thefe  are  the  terms  \\t  employs  tC( 
charad^erife  it;  Idemgtrc  ftippdrchusj  n/tfus  rem,  ei'iam  Deo 'unprobum,  annufiie' 
rate  pojicrh.jtellas,  ct  fuiera  ad  nomen  exptaigcre.  Yet  withovit  fuch  a  catalogue  we 
do  not  conceive  how  there  could  exift  a  Icicnce  really  worthy  the  name  of  aftro- 
Jiomy  .  .  .     ,. 

arith- 
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arithmetical  operations  were  executed  by  means  of  little- 
•tones,  which  they  ranged  upon  tables  made  on  pur- 
pofe  * ;  and  to  write  down  the  fum  of  thefe  calculations 
the  ancients  had  no  other  numerical  figns,  than  the  let- 
ters of  their  alphabet.  To  determine  eclipfes  by  fuch 
means,  the  procel's  was  more  tedious  and  more  difficult, 
than  if  we  fliould  now-a-days  undertake  to  calculate 
them  with  counters,  and  write  the  amount  in  Romaai 
figures. 

I  had  almoft  forgot  to  make  one  obfervation,  which, 
however,  I  think  elfential  in  the  examination  of  the 
aftronomical  learning  of  ancient  nations.  Some  philo- 
fophers  of  antiquity  appear  at  firft  fight  to  have  had  q. 
glimpfe  of  fome  of  thofe  ihining  truths  which  are  the 
boalt  of  modern  ages.  Certain  authors  have  thought 
fit  in  confequence  to  advance,  that  the  ancients  knew 
much  more  of  them  than  we  fhould  naturally  be  led  to 
believe.  But  when  we  refled  attentively  on  thefe  pre- 
tended difcoveries,  we  very  foon  perceive,  that  all  which 
we  read  on  this  fubjetl  in  the  WTitings  of  the  ancients, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  mere  ideas  advanced  at  ran- 
dom, without  knowledge,  without  principles,  and  with^. 
out  any  kind  of  foundation.  If  fome  of  the  ancients, 
for  example,  have  faid,  that  the  earth  was  a  fpheroid, 
flattened  at  the  poles;  that  it  revolved  round  the  fun; 
that  the  comets  were  planets,  whofe  periodical  revolu- 
tions were  completed  in  a  certain  number  of  ages ;  that 
the  moon  might  be  habitable ;  that  that  planet  was  the 
occafional  caufe  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  ^c.  ^; 
we  ought  not  to  regard  thefe  propofitions  in  their  mouth, 
as  the  efi'cft  and  the  rcfiili:  of  the  knowledge  which  thefq 
philofophers  had  acquired.  On  the  contrary,  we  ought 
to  place  them  on  the  footing  of  thefe  hypothefes  which 
an  uncertain  and  ill-regulated  imagination  daily  pro- 
duces. I  fay  fo,  bccauie  none  of  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers have  been  able  to  give  reafons  for  what  they  deli- 

•  See  the  epigram  of  tlie  fccond  book  of  thr  A.-rJioJcgv,  which  begins  awIiU 
thefe  words,  ]Lcc,X>\iyiVV]i    kypo-.o:. 

6  'i'isjiivrai  art.  i,  &.  i.  p.  .104,  ^.  zc-j. 

Ver^dj 
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vered ;  which  we  may  be  eafily  convinced  of,  by  read- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  antiquity  relate 
the  opinions  of  their  learned.  There  we  fee,  that  the 
ancients  had  no  reafons  preponderating  to  adopt  one 
fyftem  rather  than  another ;  neither  were  they  ever  able 
to  give  any  of  them  the  flighteft  demonftration ''.  For 
the  reft,  I  do  not  pretend  to  make  this  a  matter  of  re- 
proach to  the  ancients.  They  were  deftitute  of  all  helps 
proper  to  acquire  thefe  branches  of  knowledge.  If, 
neverthelefs,  they  have  fometimes  hit  upon  the  truth, 
we  ought  to  attribute  it  to  pure  chance;  and  be  fenfi- 
ble,  that,  as  they  wavered  in  uncertainty,  and  ran 
through  all  poffible  combinations,  it  is  not  aftonifliing 
that  they  Ihould  hit  upon  the  true  one,  becaufe  the 
number  of  thefe  forts  of  combinations  is  not  infinite. 
In  this  refpecl  confifls  the  characteriftical  difference  be- 
tween the  aftronomical  learning  of  the  ancients  and  that 
of  the  moderns.  What  at  this  time  we  affirm  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  of  the  fydem  of  the  heavens,  of  the 
caufe  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  &c.  is  not  the 
effe<5l  of  chanx:e  and  imagination;  it  is  the  refult  of 
much  obfervation,  experience,  and  reflection,  and  every  i 
aitronomer  is  able  to  fapport  by  reafons  the  fyftem 
which  he  has  thought  fit  to  embrace. 


CHAP.       Ill 

Geometry  and  Mechanics, 

I  Have  referved  for  this  laft  part,  the  fev/  details  I  in- 
tend to  enter  into  upon  the  ft  ate  of  geometry  and 
mechanics.  Amongft  the  Babylonians,  and  ainongft 
the  Egyptians,  we  muft  not  exped  a  great  inlight  into 
the  difcoveries  made  by  thefe  people  in  the  difl'erent 
branches  which  compofe  thefe  two  fcienccs.      All  the 

S  Hec  fipra,  art.  s.  p.  104.  &  loj. 

IJterarv 
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literary  monuments  of  the  ancient  eaftern  nations  are 
abollihed  *.  None  of  their  writing  has  efcaped  the  in- 
juries of  time,  lliofe  even  of  Greece,  the  only  ones 
which  could  now  inform  us  of  the  fciences  cultivated  by 
the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  give  us  but  very  little 
light  into  this  fubject.  Neverthelefs  I  do  not  think  we 
are  abfolutely  incapable  of  forming  a  general  eftimate 
of  the  knowledge  which  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians 
might  have  of  the  mathematical  fciences.  By  conjec- 
tures, and  by  inferences  drawn  from  what  hiflory  has 
tranfmitted  to  us  upon  the  monuments  of  Chaldea  and 
Egypt,  we  may  form  a  pretty  jufh  idea  of  the  progrefs 
which  the  mathematics  had  made  in  thefe  countries. 


ARTICLE    I. 

Of  the  Babylonians. 

IT  is  certain  that  the  Babylonians  were  among  the  firil 
who  cultivated  geometry,  as  is,  1  think,  fufficiently 
proved  by  the  tellimonies  I  have  produced  in  the  firll 
part  of  this  work^  .  What  we  read  in  ancient  authors, 
of  the  immenfe  works  which  had  rendered  Babylon  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  cannot  but  give  us 
very  high  ideas  of  the  proficiency  of  its  inhabitants 
in  mechanics;  and  it  is  not  poffible  to  carry  me- 
chanics to  a  certain  degree  of  perfedion,  without  the 
help  of  geometry.  This  fcience  mufl  therefore  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Babylonians.  To  evince  this,  I 
iliall  take  a  review  of  fome  of  the  works  executed  by 
thefe  people.  I  have  already  fpoke  of  them  in  the  pre- 
ceding book;  but  1  pafl'ed  lliglitly  over  fome  of  them, 
defigning  to  treat  of  them  more  fully  in  this  place,  be- 

•  Thofe  of  the  Chinefe  excepted,  which  are  extremely  confufcd,  of  no  ancient 
date,  and  which  give  us  no  c.rtain  particulars  rebiing  to  the  early  times.  See  at 
the  end  of  this  volume,  our  diHerution  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Chinefe,  ^c. 

i  Book  3.  chap.  i. 

caufe 
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caufe  thefe  works  have  a  dired  relation  with  the  ma- 
thematics. 

Babylonia,  in  the  ages  I  am  now  fpeaking  ofj  enjoy- 
ed a  very  great  fertility.  An  advantage,  neverthelefsj 
which  they  owed  more  to  art  than  to  natm-e.  It  rains 
but  very  feldom  in  thefe  countries ;  and  the  lands  being 
watered  only  by  the  Euphrates  ^,  that  river,  in  former 
times,  made  them  pay  very  dear  for  its  favours.  The 
fnows  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  which  always  melt 
at  the  approaches  of  fummer,  never  fail  to  caufe  the 
Euphrates  to  overflow  its  banks.  Thefe  violent  floods 
laid,  in  the  early  times,  all  the  lands  .of  Babylon  under 
water,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft  ^ 
To  remedy  thefe  inundations,  they  drew  two  canals  a- 
bove  that  city,  which  carried  off  the  overflow  of  waters 
into  the  Tigris  before  they  reached  Babylon  "",  and  in 
order  to  fecure  the  country  Itill  better,  they  thought  of 
means  to  confine  the  Euphrates  within  its  banks.  To 
eiFe6t  this,  they  built  on  each  fide  of  this  river,  a  very 
high  dyke,  and  of  great  extent,  lined  with  bricks  ce- 
mented with  bitumen".  They  carried  their  precaution 
flill  further.  The  Euphrates  rrtight  happen  to  fwell  fa 
confiderably  as  to  furmount  thefe  dykes;  with  a  view 
to  prevent  this  diforder,  they  had  contrived  all  along 
them  proper  openings  to  give  the  water  a  free  and  ne- 
ceflTary  vent°. 

The  Euphrates  traverfed  Babylon  from  north  to  fouth. 
I  have  already  given  a  defcription  of  the  bridge  built 
over  this  river  in  the  preceding  book  j  and  this  bridge^ 


k  Arrian.  c!e  expedit.  Alex.  1.  7.  p.  4J4. 

1  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1075.;   Plin.  I.  5.  fe<ft.  ai.  pi.  %6^i  ..       , 

»  Id.  ibid,  ;  Herodot.  1.  i.  n.  185.  ;  Mcgafthen.  ck  Abydeh.  a^ud  EufeK, 
prscp.  cvang.  1.  9.  c.  41.  p.  457.  The  principal  of  thofe  canals  feeius  to  have 
been  the  Naharmokha,  named  by  the  Greeks  BajriXsw?  n«T«woj,  the  Royal 
River.  See  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1094.  not.  *.  This  canal,  which  the  ancients  fpeak 
%f  as  an  immenfc  worl\,  can  now  fcarce  be  diftinguilTied  from  the  other  canals 
with  which  this  country  is  interlbfted. 

n   Herod.  1.  I.  n.  i8j. ;   Q^  Curt.  1.  S-  c  i.  p.  3»:!- 

«  Q^Curt.  loco  cit.  Vv'"e  iee  Aich  openings  on  (ihc  baiik  of  th«  Loire.  They- 
arc  called  dijckar^ers. 
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if  we  believe  Herodotus,  was  not  all;  That  h'lftorian 
pretends,  that  they  had  run  a  fecret  gallery  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  Euphrates  above  20  feet  high,  and  15  broad. 
It  ferved  for  a  communication  between  the  two  palaces 
built  facing  each  dther,  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the 
Euphrates «. 

Thefe  works  could  not  have  been  executed  without 
firft  turning  off  the  courfe  of  the  Euphrates.  They  ef- 
fefted  it,  not  only  by  making  many  drains  from  that  ri- 
ver, but  alfo  by  digging  above  Babylon  an  immenfe  ba- 
fon  to  receive  a  part  of  its  waters.  When  all  the  works 
which  they  had  undertaken  were  finiflied^  they  caufed 
the  Euphrates  to  refume  its  ordinary  bed ;  but  the  bafon 
of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking,  was  fuffered  to  remain. 
It  was  lined  throughout  with  (tone,  and  coro,municated 
with  the  river  by  a  canal  ^.  This  vaft  refervoir  was  de- 
figned  for  two  ufes.  To  receive  a  great  part  of  the 
overflowing  waters  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  time  of  in- 
undations, and  to  preferve  them  for  the  purpofe  of  wa- 
tering the  grounds  in  convenient  feafons ;  for,  by  means 
of  Unices,  they  drew  of  at  all  times  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter they  judged  neceifary  **  In  a  word,  the  lake  of 
Babylon  ferved  for  the  fame  ufes  as  the  lake  Mceris  in 
Egypt.  For  the  reft,  we  cannot  afcertain  the  dimen- 
fions  of  it ;  what  we  read  in  the  ancients  on  the  fubjeft 
is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  they  even  differ  from  each 
other  I . 

The  labours  of  the  Babylonians  to  meliorate  their 
country,  were  not  limited  to  this  lingle  enterprife. 
They  had  alfo  contrived  a  number  of  other  canals;  and 

8  L.  2.  pi.   i3,i. 

h  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  193.  ;  Strabo,  1.  i(5.  p. 1075. ;  Arrian.  tie  cxpedit.  Alex.  1.  7. 
p.  454. 

*  This  is  what  may  be  conjedlured  from  the  relation  of  Herodotus,  1.  i.  u. 
j8(5.  .See  alfo  Arrian.  de  cxpedit.  Alex.  1.  7.  p.  454.  ;  Megafthen.  apiid  Eufeb. 
prxp.  evang.  1.  9.  cap,  41.  p.  457.  C. 

•)■  Herotlotus,  Megafrhenes,  and  Djodorus,  arc  the  only  authors  who  have 
fpoke  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  lake  of  Babylon.  As  to  Herodotus,  [  tjke 
{he  text  of  this  author  to  be  interpolated  and  mutilated  at  the  farr.e  time  in  the 
paflage  liere  in  qucRion.  For  JVIegalthenes  and  Diodorus,  one  of  them  gives  tiie 
lake  of  Babylon  above  50  leagues  of  circumference,  and  about  no  feet  of  depth  ; 
the  other,  adopting  the  fame  ineafurc  for  the  circumfcrenct,  gives  this  lake  only 
35  feet  of  depth. 

Vol.  hi.  R  found 
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found  the  fecret  of  fpreading  the  Euphrates  through? 
their  lands,  in  tke  fame  manner  as  the  Nile  was  former- 
ly diftributed  in  Egypt  >.  They  even  propofed  many  ad- 
vantages from  digging  thefe  canals,  independent  of 
thofe  I  have  fhown.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  they  fought  to 
diminifli  the  impetuofity  of  the  Euphrates,  by  making 
that  river  take  many  turns;  and,  in  the  fecond,  to  ren- 
der the  accefs  to  Babylon  difficult  by  water i=. 

All  thefe  enterprifes  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  but 
that  the  demonftrative  feiences  were  pretty  well  culti- 
vated amongft  the  Babylonians.  A  people  who  had 
fkill  enough  to  level,  to  dire8:  and  reftrain  fuch  a  river 
as  the  Euphrates,  muft  have  made  fome  progrefs  in 
geometry  and  mechanics.  Let  us  a<ld  to  this  what  I 
liave  faid  of  their  aftronomical  difcoveries.  After  thefe 
refledions,  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  refufe  the  Ba- 
bylonians a  pretty  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matics. 


ARTICLE    II. 

Of  the  Egyptians. 

''1^0  give  fome  idea  of  the  knowledge  which  the 
-^  Egyptians  had  of  mechanics  and  Geometry,  I 
fliall  employ  the  fame  method  that  I  have  jufl  made  ufe 
of  in  regard  to  the  Babylonians.  At  this  time,  we  can 
no  longer  judge  of  the  progrefs  which  thefe  people  had 
made  in  the  mathematics,  by  any  thing  but  their  un- 
dertakings and  their  monuments.  But  thefe  teftimonies 
abundantly  fupply,  as  1  have  faid,  all  that  we  may  have 
fofl  of  the  writings  of  antiquity,  as  a  little  attention 
will  convince  us.  In  the  preceding  books,  I  have  given 
account  of  the  works  which  the  Egyptians  had  under- 
taken and  executed  to  fertilize  their  country,  and  draw 
all  poihble  benefit  from  the  Nile  '.     I  have  alfo  fpoke  of 

i  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  193.;   Srrabo,  1.  16.  p.  107^.;  Arrian.  dc  expedit.  Alex.  I. 
•f.  p.  45. 
k  Herod,  hco  aUit.  '  See  part  i.  book  1.  ch.  i. 

their 
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their  obeliiks,  and  above  all  of  the  pyramids.  The  read- 
er may  recoiled:  the  details  into  which  1  entered  upon 
the  conftrudion  of  thefe  grand  works  ""  Thefe  enter- 
prifes  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  cited  as  the  clearefl  proof 
of  the  progrefs  which  the  Egyptians  had  made  in  the 
mathematics.  I  do  rot  fpeak  of  their  aftronomical  dif- 
coveries.  The  inference  1  might  draw  from  them,  is 
plain  enough. 

Yet  fome  have  attempted  to  difpute  thefe  people  the 
merit  of  having  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  geo- 
metry, and  fome  modern  writers  have  even  made  ule  of 
this  argument,  as  a  proof  that  the  aftronomical  fkill  of 
the  Egyptians  muft  have  been  but  very  indifferent  °, 
But  what  have  been  the  motives  for  an  accufation  fo 
unjuft  and  fo  ill  founded?  They  are  the  geometrical 
difcoveries  of  which  antiquity  has  given  the  honour  to 
Thales  and  to  Pythagoras «.  Thales,  fay  they,  is  the 
firft  who  difcovered  that  a  triangle  which  has  the  dia- 
meter of  a  <:irck  for  its  bafe,  and  whofe  fides  meet  in 
the  circumference,  is  neceffarily  rectangular  p.  He  alfo 
found  the  fecret  of  meafuring  the  pyramids  by  the  fha- 
dow  of  the  fun  \  Pythagoras,  fay  the  fame  authors, 
firft  demonftrated,  that  the  fquare  of  the  hypotenufe 
is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  both  the  other  fi  Jcs  ^  If  thefe 
proportions,  which,  fmiple  as  they  are,  are  notwith- 
ftanding  very  effential  and  very  important,  were  un- 
known to  the  Egyptians;  what  ought  we  to  think,  con- 
clude the  critics  I  am  fpealdng  of,  of  the  fkill  of  thefe 
people  in  geometry*"? 

1  own  I  am  yet  to  conceive  how  it  has  been  pofnble 
to  interpret  the  fa£l:s  jufl  mentioned  to  the  difadvantage 
of  the  Egyptians.  They  appear  to  me,  on  the  contrary, 
to  prove,  that  geometry  is  indebted  to  this  people  for 

^  See  part  i.  bock.  i.  et  fnpra,  book  i.  ch.  i.  p.  (Jj.  et  fcq. 

n  Wcidler,  hifl.  a(lron.  p.  64.  n.  11.  j  Univerfal  Hiftory  tranflated  f;-om  the 
En<^ii(h,  t.  1.  p.  396,  397. 

^  Id.  ibid.  P  Diog.  Laert.  1.  j.  fegm.  a;. 

<l  Id.  ibid.;  VWn.  1.  36.  kC\.  17.;  Pint,  t    i.  p,  147. 

^  Biop;    Laert.  1.  ;.  fegm.  -a,  et  ccmptursi  alii, 

t  Wcidler.  lii/K   allroii.  p.  64. 

The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  hirtery  compofed  in  F.rgland,  t.  :.p.  39i5>  &" 
397. 
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the  difcoveries  in  queflion.  In  effefl,  Is  It  not  certain, 
by  the  unanimous  teflimony  of  antiquity,  that  Thales 
and  Pythagoras  acquired  all  their  knowledge  amongfl 
the  Egyptians?  Thefe  two  philofophers  had  hved  '\r\ 
Egypt  a  great  number  of  years  %  and  had  contratled 
intimate  friendfhips  with  the  priefts  of  this  country, 
Pythagoras  had  even  procured  himfelf  to  be  initiated ", 
and  had  purchafed  this  privilege  by  undergoing  the  ncr 
ceflary  circumciiion  ^.  The  manner  in  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  exprefles  himfelf  in  regard  to  Thales  particulary, 
does  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  this  philofopher  owed 
all  he  knew  of  mathematics  to  the  Egyptians.  This 
hiftorian  fays  in  exprefs  terms,  that  Thales  had  never 
any  other  maflers  for  the  fciences,  than  the  priefts  of 
Egypt  ^;  and  he  fpecially  names  geometry^.  I  there- 
fore take  it  as  demonftrated,  that  Thales  and  Pytha- 
goras derived  from  the  Egyptians,  the  knowledge  of 
the  geometrical  theorems  we  have  been  fpeaking  of. 
If  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  reprefented 
thefe  two  philofophers  as  the  firft  who  difcovered  them, 
we  muft  not  fuffer  their  exprelTions  to  lead  us  into  a 
miftake:  all  that  is  meant  by  them  is,  that  Thales  and 
Pythagoras  were  the  firft  who  publiflied  them  in  Greece ; 
but  the  honour  of  them  is  inconteftably  due  to  the 
Egyptians. 

In  fine,  how  (hall  we  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  a  peo- 
ple capable  of  raifing  fuch  monuments  as  Egypt  pre- 
ferits  us  at  this  day,  fliould  have  been  guided  by  mere 
praftice,  deftitute  of  principles  and  of  the  helps  of  geo- 
metry? Is  it  not  evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
knew  how  to  apply  the  mathematics  to  the  various  ne- 
ceffities  of  civil  life?  How  could  they  have  been  able, 
without  the  help  of  geometrv,  to  level  almoft' all  the 
continent  of  Egypt,  to  draw  from  the  Nile  that  multi- 
tude of  canals  with  which  their  lands  were  formerly  wa- 
tered, to  hew  in  the  mountains  thofe  obelillvs,  and  thofe 

t  Plato;  Pint.  t.  2.  p.    875.   E. ;   Jamblich.   de   vita  Pythag.   fegm.  7,   8.; 
!Miiuit.  Felix,  p.  III.  J  Clem.  Alex,  flrom.  1.  i.  p.  354. 
I'  Jamblich.  de  vita  Pythag.  fegm.  14, 
'■<-  Clem.  Alex,  lirom.  i.  i.  p.  354. 
y  L.  I.  fegm.  27.  z  Ibid,  fegm,  24. 
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Goloffal  ftatues,  the  number  of  which  is  fald  to  be  fo 
confiderable,  to  tranfport  and  rear  them  upon  their 
baies  ?  I  repeat  it,  geometry  muft  have  directed  thefe 
grand  operations,  and  the  Egyptians  certainly  joined 
theory  to  practice.  Without  fuch  knowledge,  mechanics 
can  never  reach  a  certain  degree  ot  perfeclion  *. 

In  this  place,  I  think  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  remark  in 
what  branch  of  the  mathematical  fciences  the  ancients 
were  perfuaded  each  people  particularly  excelled; 
which  we  may  eafily  know  by  the  kind  of  fcience  they 
affigned  to  a  nation  by  way  of  preference.  They  looked 
upon  the  Chaldeans  as  the  inventors  of  aftronomy, 
the  Phoenicians,  of  arithmetic;  the  Egyptians,  of  geo- 
metry, and  in  general  of  the  mathematics  =*.  Of  confe- 
quence,  the  ancients  were  perfuaded,  that  each  of  thefe 
nations  had  carried  the  branch  of  the  mathematical 
fciences  I  have  mentioned,  to  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection than  the  others.  We  become  very  fenhble,  that 
this  was  the  notion  of  the  ancients  when  we  read  the 
life  of  Pythagoras  wrote  by  Porphyrius.  He  fays,  that 
this  philofopher  learned  aflronomy  from  the  Chaldeans, 
arithmetic  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  geometry  from 
the  Egyptians  ^.  This  choice  is  not  made  at  random. 
He  vouches  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  as  to  what 
branch  of  the  fciences  each  nation  was  thought  particu- 
larly to  excel  in. 

1  clofe  this  examination  of  the  progrefs  of  the  ancient 

•  It  may  perhaps  be  objeflcd  to  me  what  I  have  faid  above,  book  i.  c.  z.  p. 
73.  note  *,  on  the  fuhjcQ.  of  the  reruvians,  who,  without  any  knowledge  of 
iriechanics,  executed  fome  works  at  lealt  as  confiderable  as  thofc  of  the  Egyptians. 
To  tliis  I  anfwer,  that  this  ex-impleis  not  ahfolutely  conclufive  agaiiift  the  Egyp- 
tians. In  elfccl,  independently  of  their  edifices,  hiftory  tells  us,  that  the  moll 
ancient  geometers  of  Greece  had  drawn  from  Egypt  the  firft  principles  of  their 
fcience. — The  example  of  the  Chinefc  may  alio  be  brought  againft  me,  and  per- 
haps with  more  reafon.  They,  whea  the  Europeans  became  acquainted  wiih 
them,  had  only  the  firlt  elements  of  geometry,  though  they  had  Itudicd  aftronomy 
for  a  long  time.  But  ftill  I  anfwer,  that  thefe  examples  cannot  be  conclufive  a- 
gain(t  the  Egyptians,  lince  the  Greek  hillorians  acknowledge  them  for  the  inven- 
tors of  geometry. 

^  Jam.blich.  de  vita  Pythag.  c.  29.  p.  1^4,  &  135.;  Porpliyr,  ibid.  p.  8,  & 
p.  5  Julian,  ajnid  Cyrill.  1.  5. 

Li   In  vita  Pythag.  p,  8,  &  fl. 
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nations  in  the  demonflrative  fciences,  by  a  refle^lion  on 
the  charafteriftical  dilFerence  of  genius  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  Orientals.  The  Aflyrians,  the  Babylonians, 
the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyptians,  owed  only  to  them- 
felves  the  difcovcrics  they  made  in  the  fciences.  Thefe 
people  travelled  little;  neither  does  it  appear,  that  they 
were  pohfhed  by  colonies  fent  from  foreign  countries. 
It  was  not  thus  with  the  Greeks;  notwithftanding  their 
pride  and  their  prejudice,  they  have  been  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  tliey  were  indebted  for  all  their  know- 
ledge to  the  Egyptians,  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  the 
Phoenicians.  Greece,  by  the  confeffionof  her  beft  writers, 
had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  perfetting  the  difco- 
veries  communicated  to  them  by  Afia  and  by  Egypt  . 
The  Greeks  then,  and  confequently  the  Romans,  owed 
all  their  lights  to  the  very  fame  people,  whom,  in  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  they  had  the  ingratitude,  not  to  fay  the 
infolence,  to  call  barbarians. 

ARTICLE         III. 

Of  the  Greeks. 

I  Shall  enter  into  no  detail  upon  the  ftate  of  geometry 
amongfl  the  Greeks  in  the  ages  which  employ  us 
at  prefent.  1  could  not  do  it  without  repeating  what  I 
have  already  faid  in  the  preceding  article  upon  the  dif- 
covcrics attributed  to  Thales  and  Pythagoras.  In  effect, 
thefe  two  philofophers  were  regarded  in  antiquity  as  the 
firll  who  gave  the  Greeks  forae  notions  of  geometry. 
We  may  therefore  judge  of  the  progrefs  of  that  fcience 
in  Greece,  by  the  difcoveries  with  which  antiquity  has 
honoured  Thales  and  Pythagoras. 

It  has  been  the  fame  with  the  fciences  in  Greece  as 
with  the  arts.  Amcngft  the  different  nations  comprifed 
under  the  general  name  of  Greeks,  thofe  who  inhabited 
Afia  were  tlie  firfl  amongft  wlioni  the  demonftrative 
fciences  began  to  be  perfected.     Thales   was  of  Ionia. 

f  Diod.  I.  S-  V-  'iT^' 

We 
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We  fee  alfo,  that,  In  the  different  countries  of  Afia 
Minor,  appeared  the  firft  and  mod  illuftrious  writers 
who  have  merited  the  attention  of  pofterity-  1  have 
faid  it  aheady,  Greece  in  Europe  was  pohlhed  much 
later  than  Greece  in  Afia.  This  is  a  fad  which  it  is 
needlefs  to  prove. 

CHAP.       IV. 

'     Geography. 

I  Have  fpoke,  in  the  fecondpart  of  this  work,  of  tlie  pro- 
grefs  which  the  conquefls  of  Sefoftris  had  occafioned 
to  be  made  in  geography  '^.  There  we  have  feen,  that 
this  prince  caufed  maps  to  be  drawn  of  all  the  countries 
he  paffed  through,  and  that  he  took  care  to  difperfc 
copies  of  them  in  many  countries  %  I  proceeded  to 
give  an  account  of  the  maritime  enterprifes  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis,  of 
the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  and  of  fome 
other  fads  which  mull  certainly  have  greatly  contribu- 
ted to  the  progrefs  o^  geography  f. 

It  appears,  that  this  fcience  continued  conftantly  du- 
ring a  certain  time  to  enrich  itfelf  more  and  more.  The 
ages  we  are  now  going  through,  were,  proportion  con- 
fidered,  very  knowing  in  geography.  We  fee,  by  the 
writings  of  Homer,  that,  the  Indies  excepted,  and  fome 
ot  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  this  poet  knew  almoft 
all  the  countries  m.entioned  by  ancient  geographers '. 
He  feems  even  not  to  have  been  ignorant,  that  the  earth 
was  furrounded  by  water  on  all  fides  ^  Without  doubt, 
this  opinion  was  in  a  great  meafure  founded  only  on 
conjedure.  Many  travellers  informed  them,  that  ha- 
ving advanced  towards  different  extremities  of  the  globe, 
they  always  tound  them  bounded  by  a  lt.a;  and  they 
concluded,  that,  in  all  appearance,  it  mult  be  tlie  fame 

A  Book-  3.  c.  1.  art.  j.  e  jbid.  f  Sec  Ib'd.  book  4. 

g  See  Strabo,  1.  i.  init.  *>  Sec  the  Iliad,  1.  iB.  v.  Svt,  dr, 
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on  all  other  fides  *.  I  fhall  allow,  that  Homer  has  fpoke 
of  the  ocean  in  a  manner  very  obfcure,  often  even  con- 
tradiftory  and  ridiculous:  neverthelefs,  through  all 
thefe  clouds,  we  can  difcern,  that  in  his  time  they  be- 
lieved our  globe  to  be  exa6lly  furrounded  by  water. 

We  might  alfo  furmife,  that  this  poet  had  fome  ideasj 
fome  confufed  notions  of  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mates fituated  under  the  equator.  The  defcription 
which  he  makes  of  the  fruit-trees  of  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous,  gives  me  room  to  propofe  this  conjefture. 
Homer  fays,  that  thefe  trees  are  never  without  fruit; 
that  in  the  time  that  the  firft  are  ripening,  new  ones  are 
forming.  The  pear  ready  for  plucking,  fliows  another 
juil  appearing.  The  pomegranate  and  the  orange  have 
already  attained  their  perfedion,  at  the  fame  time  we 
fee  others  advancing  towards  it.  The  grape  is  puflied 
off  by  another  grape,  and  the  falling  fig  gives  place  to 
another  which  follows  it '.  This  picture  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  manner  that  trees  produce  their  fruit 
under  the  equator.  Is  it  a  fiftion  purely  poetical,  or 
can  it  be  founded  upon  the  knowledge  which  Homer 
might  have  had  of  the  reality  of  the  facl  he  advances? 
I  fiiould  be  pretty  much  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion* 

They  might  have  had  fome  ideas  of  the  temperature 
of  the  climates  fituated  beneath  the  equator,  before  the 
age  in  which  Homer  compofed  the  Odyffey.  Ihave  faid^, 
in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work,  that  the  Phoenicians  had 
made  eftablilhments  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa^ 
not  long  after  the  Trojan  war  ^.  As  thefe  people  were 
very  bold  and  extremely  enterprifmg,  nothing  hinders  us 
from  believmg  that  fome  of  their  navigators  might  have 
penetrated  as  far  as  under  the  line.  Thus,  even  before 
the  age  of  Homer,  they  might  have  been  acquainted 
^vith  the  climates  fituated  beneath  the  equator.  It  is 
cafy,  moreover,  to  indicate  another  fource. 

*  Strabo  himfelf  could  not  affirm,  that  tlic  earth  was  Airroundcd  by  water,  but 
in  the  lame  manner,  that  is  to  I'.iy,  by  (Irong  conjcclules  fiippoitcd  by  fome  rcld- 
lions  which  gave  this  opinion  a  kind  of  evidence. 

1  Odyfl!  I.  7.  V.  117,  &c.  k  J3ook  4.  ch.  z. 
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The  fcripture  fpeaks  of  the  frequent  voyages  made  by 
the  fleets  of  Solomon  to  the  land  of  Ophir  and  Tariliif]:i, 
under  the  conduft  of  the  Phoenicians '.  We  are  at  ihis 
time  greatly  divided  upon  the  fituaticn  of  the  countries 
defigned  by  antiquity  under  thefe  names:  in  effect,  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  to  afcertain  it  to  demonftration.  All  \vc 
know  pofitively  is,  that  thefe  countries  mud  have  been 
at  a  good  diitance  from  Elath  and  from  Ezion-geber, 
ports  of  the  Red  fea,  from  whence  the  fleets  of  Solo- 
mon departed;  they  took  three  years  to  perform  their 
voyage.  We  know,  moreover,  that  they  returned, 
laden  with  gold  and  filver,  gums,  rohn,  odoriferous 
woods,  precious  (tones,  elephants  teeth,  and  even  ape^ 
and  peacocks  ™  All  thefe  circumltances  lead  me  to 
prefume,  that  we  ought  to  look  for  Ophir  and  Tarfliilli 
in  Africa.  I  fliall  therefore  fide  with  thole  who  place 
thefe  countries  in  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  on  the  ealteru 
coaft  of  Ethiopia:  there  we  find  all  the  different  pro- 
ductions I  have  here  mentioned.  It  appears  moreover, 
that  this  navigation  muft  have  been  familiar  to  the 
Phoenicians  from  before  the  time  of  Solomon ".  V/e 
are  not  ignorant,  that  to  go  from  the  Red  fea  to  Sofala 
the  line  mufl:  be  pafi^ed.  Thus  Homer,  who  was  polle- 
rior  to  Solomon  by  about  an  hundred  years,  may  have 
been  very  well  informed  of  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate fituated  under  the  equator. 

Of  all  the  fafts  1  have  hitherto  fpoke  of,  there  are 
none  more  remarkable  than  the  maritime  enterprife  ex- 
ecuted by  the  orders  of  Nechos,  King  of  Egypt,  about 
the  year  610  before  J.  C.  This  prince  fent  from  the 
borders  of  the  Red  fea,  a  fleet  conduced  bv  the  Phce- 
nicians,  with  orders  to  keep  always  along  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  to  make  the  tour  of  them,  and  to  return  to 
Egypt,  by  entering  the  Mediterranean  at  the  pillars  of 
Hercules;  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  ftraits  of  Cadiz  or  Gib- 
raltar. He  was  obeyed.  The  Phoenicians,  on  coming 
out  of  the  Red  fea,  entered  into  the  fouthern  ocean,  and 
conftantly  followed  the  coafts.  When  autumn  was  come, 
they  landed,  fowed  grain,  waited  the  lipening,  and  ha- 

•   I   Kin;s,  c.  9.  v.  i6.  cap.  10.  v.  11,  zi, 

^   I    Kings,  c.  10.  V.  n,  ii.  0    ltj;d.  c.  p.  V.  zy. 
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ving  got  In  their  harvefl  they  embarked  again.  Thefe 
navigators  employed  two  years  in  coafting  Africa  in 
this  manner,  to  arrive  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  ar- 
rived at  this  (trait,  they  pafled  it,  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  reached  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  the  third 
year  of  their  courfe  ". 

Hiftory  furnifhes  us  with  no  further  fadls,  which  we 
can  make  ufe  of  with  relation  to  geography.  Let  us 
now  confider  the  ftate  of  that  fcience  in  its  mathematical 
part,  and  try  to  difcover  the  progrefs  which  may  have 
been  made  in  it  in  the  ages  which  clofe  this  laft  part  of 
our  work. 

I  think  that  what  conflitutes  the  effence  and  the 
fcientifical  part  of  geography  was  then  little  known. 
Aftronomy  and  geometry  furnifli  hghts  which  are  ne- 
ceffary  for  that  fcience,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  as 
yet  knew  how  to  apply  them  to  the  purpofe.  They 
were  acquainted  with  many  countries  by  the  rela- 
tions of  travellers;  but  they  judged  of  their  pofi- 
tions  and  of  their  refpeclive  diftances  in  a  very  vague 
and  uncertain  manner,  and  they  were  by  no  means  in 
a  condition  to  determine  them  with  any  fort  of  preci- 
fion.  The  very  ideas  that  they  had  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  favour  but  too  much  of  the  ignorance  of  thefe 
little  enlightened  ages,  in  the  mathemiatical  part  of  geo- 
graphy. In  the  time  of  Homer  they  looked  upon  our 
globe  as  a  flat  furface,  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  wa- 
ter''. I  have  already  faid  more  than  once,  that  this 
poet  probably  palled  his  life  in  different  -  countries  of 
Afia  Minor;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  for  his 
time,  he  was  very  learned.  His  ideas  of  the  figure  of 
the  earth  might  therefore  be  at  that  time  the  general 
opinion  of  the  people  of  thefe  countries.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  this  error  was  not  yet  well  eradica- 
ted. He  laughed  at  the  authors,  who,  defcribing  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  earth,  reprefented  it  round,  as  if,  fays  he, 
they  had  turned  it  on  a  wheel.     Thefe  are  his  terms ". 

o  Herod.  !,  4.  n.  41. 

P  Iliad.  1.  18.  V.  606,  C07.;   Gemin,  c.  13.  p.  54.;  Macrob.  in  Soitin.  Scip. 

I.  £.  C.  9.  p.   i;i. 

4  L.  4.  n.  36. 

As 
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As  to  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  we  do  not  find,  thai, 
before  Anaximander,  any  one  of  them  attempted  to 
perfect  geography  by  the  affillance  of  aftronomy  and 
geometry.  In  eifect,  the  difciple  of  Thales  paffed  for 
the  firfl  of  the  Greeks  who  had  found  the  art  of  draw- 
ing maps  ^  But  what  (hall  we  think  of  thefe  geogra- 
phical productions,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  alfured,  that 
Anaximander  imagined  the  earth  to  be  made  hke  a  cy- 
linder ^?  Pythagoras  paffed  for  the  firfl:  who  thought  of 
dividing  the  terreftrial  globe  into  five  zones  in  imitation 
of  the  celeflial  ^ 

Be  that  as  it  will,  the  ignorance  of  the  European 
Greeks  in  geography  was  extreme  in  all  refpecls  during 
many  ages.  They  do  not  even  appear  to  have  knovv-n 
the  difcoveries  made  in  the  ancient  voyages  I  have  fpoke 
of  above.  They  were  not  abfolutely  unknown  to  Ho- 
mer; I  think  1  have  fhown  that  fome  very  fenfible 
traces  of  them  exifled  in  his  poems:  but  thefe  no- 
tions did  not  penetrate  or  receive  credit  amongfl  the 
Greeks  of  Europe  till  very  late.  The  hiftorical  part  of 
geography  was  much  more  defe«5live  amongfl:  them,  in 
the  ages  pofterior  to  Homer,  than  in  thofe  in  which  this 
great  poet  lived.  The  fa<5ls  I  am  about  to  lay  before 
my  readers  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of  it.  It  is  true, 
they  are  foreign  to  the  epocha  which  I  have  prefcribed 
myfelf;  but  1  hope  to  be  pardoned  this  digreffion,  the 
rather  as  it  will  ferve  to  prove  how  uncertain  and  im- 
perfeft  was  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients. 

Herodotus,  who  was  pofl:erior  to  Homer  by  at  leafl 
400  years,  did  not  believe  that  the  fea  furrounded  the 
earth.  "  I  cannot  help  laughing,'*  fays  he,  "  at  thofe 
"  who  pretend  that  the  ocean  flows  round  our  conti- 
"  nent.  No  proof  can  be  given  of  it ".  I  believe,** 
adds  he  elfewhere,  "  that  Homer  had  taken  what  he 
"  delivers  about  the  ocean,  from  fome  work  of  anti- 
"  quity ;  but  it  was  without  comprehending  any  thing 
"  of  the  matter,  repeating  what  he  had  read,  without 
"  well  underfl:anding  what  he  had  read  ''.'* 

f  Strabo,  1.  i.  p.  ij. 

f   Plat.  t.  I.  p.  895-  D.      Anaxlmencs,    T.encippns.  and    Democritus  had  no 
juQer   ideas  of  the  fi;;iirc  of  the  terrcltrial  globe.  Ibid. 

t  Plut.  ibid.  p.  8j)6.  B,  «*  L.  4^  n.  B.  36,  41.  ^  L.  1.  n,  13. 

S  2  The 
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The  fame  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  voyage  round 
Africa,  undertaken  by  the  order  of  Nechos,  does  all  in 
his  power  to  make  the  relation  he  had  heard  of  it  ap- 
pear fufpicious.  Thofe  circumftances  which  at  this  time 
ctre  the  mod  capable  of  attefting  the  truth  of  it,  are  by 
him  regarded  as  fabulous.  He  could  not,  for  example, 
iir.agine,  that  thefe  navigators  had  feen,  as  they  faid,  the 
fun  in  a  contrary  pofition  to  that  in  which  he  is  feen  in 
Europe  ^.  In  general,  the  manner  in  which  this  author, 
otherwife  fo  learned  and  fo  judicious,  explains  himfelf 
upon  this  voyage,  gives  us  plainly  enough  to  under-^ 
Hand,  that  he  comprehended  neither  the  end  nor  direc- 
tion of  it  2,  Herodotus,  however,  was  born  in  Alia 
Minor;  but,  according  to  all  appearances,  he  left  it  ear- 
ly, and  paffed  his  youth,  and  even  the  greatell  part  of 
Iiis  life,  in  European  Greece. 

Let  us  produce  proofs  Hill  more  aftonifhing  of  the  in-i 
.  capacity  of  the  European  Greeks  in  geography,  in  the 
ages  pofterior  to  Homer.  At  the  time  when  Xerxes 
attempted  to  fubdue  Greece,  there  arrived  in  Europe 
deputies  from  Ionia,  demanding  affiftance  to  deliver 
their  country  from  the  dominion  of  the  Perfians.  Thefe 
deputies  went  to  .^gina,  where  the  naval  forces  of 
Gr-eece  were  then  alTembied.  They  laid  open  the  fubr 
jed;  of  their  embaffy,  and  prayed,  that  the  fleet  might 
advance  towards  Ionia:  but  their  demand  was  rejected. 
The  Greeks  never  dared  to  pafs  the  ifland  of  Deles, 
They  were  hindered  by  two  reafons :  Firft,  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  courfe  they  were  to  hold  beyond  Delos 
to  reach  Ionia.  In  the  fecond  place,  they  were  afraid 
of  undertaking  fuch  a  voyage,  being  perfuaded  that  it 
was  as  far  from  7£gina  to  Samos,  as  from  JEgina  to  the 
pillars  of   Hercules  °.      This  laft  motive    fhows  how 

y  I-.  4,.  n.  41.  The  PhcEnici-'ns  affirmed,  tb:;t,  in  one  part  of  tbeir  rourfe, 
flicy  Inid  Veen  tlie  fun  on  tln;ir  right.  To  underftMd  ho-.v  that  circnmltance  ct-uld 
lliock  Hcrodi'tus,  it  mufj  be  known  that  the  ancients  call  the  wc!t  the  fore  part; 
ifie  e\fl  the  lii  kKt  pirt;  the  north  the  ri^ht,  and  the  fouth  the  left  of  the  world. 
'J'hcir  rcafon  for  this  w-is,  that  tlie  appartnt  motion  of  tlie  heavens  being  from 
caH  to  wefi,  the  wtU  was  cf  coiii"c(|uence  taken  for  the  foremort  pa,rt  of  the 
V.pvl<l. 

?  GcC  1.  4.  n.  41.  *  Herod.  1.  8.  n.  131. 

^rofsly 
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grofsly  Ignorant  they  were  in  geography;  and  we  mud 
obferve,  that  in  this  fleet  was  alfembled  the  flower  of 
all  the  maritime  forces  of  European  Greece, 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Greeks,  in  fuccecd- 
ing  times,  applied  themfelves  to  acquire  more  juft  and 
cxadl  notions  of  the  pofition  and  refpeftive  diftances  of 
places.  Geography  was  certainly  improved,  particular- 
ly after  the  conquefts  of  Alexander.  But  in  former 
times  all  the  knowledge  with  which  this  fcience  could 
enrich  itfclf,  was  ftill  imperted.  In  the  flourifliing  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  is  to  fay,  in  ages  which  in 
many  refpects  may  be  looked  upon  as  very  enlightened, 
all  that  was  known  of  the  earth,  took  up  upon  the  maps 
a  fpace  twice  as  long  as  broad'';  becaufe  they  had  no 
idea  of  the  countries  fituated  beyond  the  line.  The 
fpace  1  fpeak  of  comprehended  about  two  thirds  of  Eu- 
rope, one  third  of  Africa,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  Afia. 
At  that  time  therefore  they  knew  only  that  part  of  the 
earth  which  lies  beneath  the  northern  temperate  zone, 
and  they  were  ftill  far  enough  from  knowing  exactly 
all  the  countries  fituated  beneath  that  zone. 

As  to  the  ideas  which  the  learned  had  formed  of  the 
r-eft  of  our  globe,  they  v/ere  very  little  rational  Moil 
of  them  were  perfuaded,  that  of  the  five  zones  only  iwo 
were  habitable;  the  exceflive  cold  on  one  hand,  and 
the  extreme  heat  on  the  other,  rendering  it  impoiiiblc, 
as  they  imagined,  to  inhabit  the  other  three  *.  Bend  s, 
it  was  only  by  reafoning,  and  by  the  knov.-lcdge  thcv 
had  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  that  the  philofopherj  of 
whom  I  fpeak,  fuppofed  that  the  fouthern  temperate 
zone  might  be  habitable.  They  knew  that  zone  to  be 
at  the  fame  diilance  froni  the  equator,  as  that   which 


I'    Geminu5,  c  i?.  p.  yi, 

•  ^^''ith'■ut  a  p.-:(Bgc  of  I'lutarch,  t.  i.  p.  SptJ.  ^id  one  of  Geminus,  c.  15.  wc 
might  boldly  affirm  that  this  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients  ;  but  Py- 
tlviooras,  according  to  Plutarch,  thought  tha?  the  torrid  zone  might  be  inhabitable. 
By  trie  by,  the  rcalon  which  "his  philofopher  gave  for  thinking  I'o,  proves  cicarlv 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  thofe  times  in  f-hyfics  and  geography.  Vv'c  fee  plainl-- 
I'lat  tlie  ancients  f,  oke  of  thofc  niattcrs  at  random,  and  without  any  fort  of  pri:)- 
ciphs  or  kno-;vled^c, 

they 
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they  inhabited,  and  confequently  that  the  temperature 
of  the  air  ought  to  be  nearly  equal.  They  concluded, 
that  one  of  thefe  zones  being  inhabited,  the  other 
might  be  fo  too ;  but  further  they  had  no  certainty  that 
it  was  fo.  For  far  from  having  any  commerce  with  the 
people  of  thofe  countries,  they  did  not  even  think  it 
was  poffible  to  have  any.  "  When  we  fpeak,*'  fays 
Geminus,  "  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  zone,  it 
"  is  not  as  knowing  that  zone  to  be  inhabited.  We 
*'  only  believe  that  it  may  be  fo :  but  further  we  have  no 
"  pofitive  affurances  of  it «/'  Cicero  was  not  much 
better  informed.  "  Behold,"  he  makes  Scipio  fay, 
*'  behold  the  earth  as  furrounded  with  five  zones,  of 
*'  which  only  two  are  inhabited;  that  in  the  middle 
*'  being  continually  fcorched  with  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
*'  while  it  perpetually  freezes  beneath  the  two  laft. 
"  Again,  men  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  temperate 
*'  zone,  are  a  fpecies  that  has  nothing  in  common  with 
«  ours 'J." 

Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  two  temperate  zones,  fays  po- 
fitively,  that  there  can  be  no  communication  between 
their  inhabitants,  becaufe  of  the  excellive  heat  which 
burns  that  which  feparates  them^.  Macrobius,  in  fine, 
entering  more  at  large  into  this  fubje^t,  allures  us,  that 
the  people  of  the  two  temperate  zones  have  never  had 
commerce  together,  and  that  it  is  even  impoffible  that 
they  (hould  ever  have  any,  on  account  of  the  obftacles 
arifmg  from  the  terrible  heats  of  the  torrid  zone  ^.  They 
therefore  admitted  inhabitants  in  the  fouthern  temperate 
zone,  only  by  conjefture  and  mere  probability,  much 
about  the  fame  manner  as  certain  philofophers  have 
fuppofed  them  in  the  moon 


g 


c  Geminus,  c.  15.  p.  so.  Geminus  lived  in  the  times  of  Sylla  and  of  Cicero. 
See  alfo  Hyj;in.  poet,  aftron.  c.  8.  p.  3J5. 

ti  Tn  ibmn.  Scip.  d.  6.  t.  3.  p.  417.  See  alfo  Hygin.  poet,  aftron.  1.  i.  c.  8. 3 
Lucret.  1.  J.  V.  105,  xo6. 

c   L.  1.  feft.  68.  p.  107. 

f  In  fomn.  Scip.  1.  a.  c.  5.  p.  135,  &  137. 5  Hygin.  loco  c'tt-  p.  35S- ;  Diod. 
\.  r.  p.  49. 

8  See  f'ipr.i,  c.  «.  art.  :.  p.  108,  &  icj>. 

A  very 
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A  very  flrikmg  proof  of  the  imperfe£llon  In  which 
certain  parts  of  the  Iciences  remained  fo  long  a  time,  is 
to  fee  antiquity  continue  almoft  generally  in  that  opi- 
nion, after  what  we  ftill  fmd  m  hiftory  at  this  day  of  the 
different  voyages  made  round  Africa.  For,  indepen- 
dent of  that  which  the  Phoenicians  undertook  by  order 
of  Nechos,  we  know,  that  not  many  ages  after  the  reign 
of  this  prince,  Xerxes  charged  a  Perfian  of  diftindion 
with  a  like  commiilion.  This  navigator,  it  is  true,  did 
not  advance  fo  far  as  the  Phoenicians  1  have  fpoke  of. 
But  the  lead  refult  of  his  expedition  mud  have  been  in- 
dications of  inhabitants  in  the  fouthern  temperate  zone. 
He  affirmed  pofitively,  that  he  had  feen  of  them''. 

Still  more  recent  was  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  an  expe- 
rienced navigator,  whom  the  Carthaginians  fent  to  dif- 
cover  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa.  His  relation  exifts  at 
this  day,  and  informs  us,  that  this  captain  had  penetra- 
ted at  leaft  as  far  as  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  '• 
The  hllfory  of  that  enterprife,  publiflied  originally  in 
the  Punic  language,  was  afterwards  tranllated  into 
Greek,  and  in  that  ftate  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
We  know  how  familiar  the  Greek  was  to  the  authors  I 
have  jull:  fpoke  of.  By  what  fatality  then  have  the  an- 
cients made  no  ufe  of  thefe  difcoveries?  and  why  do 
they  feem  to  have  fallen  into  oblivion  almoft  as  foon  as 
born  ? 

As  to  what  more  particularly  regards  the  fuperficies 
of  our  globe,  I  mean  the  exaft  and  refpective  fituation 
of  the  feas,  the  continents,  and  iflands ;  the  ignorance  of 
the  ancients  was  great  upon  all  thefe  heads.  V/anting 
proper  machines  and  aflronomical  inftruments,  they 
could  not  attain  the  exad  knowledge  which  we  are  now 
in  poffeffion  of.  They  could  not  make  the  obfervations 
which  are  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  them.  Thefe  im- 
portant difcoveries  were  referved  for  the  ages  in  which 
we  live.  In  lefs  than  fifty  years,  geopraphy  has  more 
enriched  itfelf,  than  in  a  fpace  of  near  five  thoufand. 

''  Herod.  1,  4 .  n.  4^.  i  Sec  les  mem,  dc  I'aca:!.  des  infcript. 
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BOOK       IV. 

Of  Commerce  and  Navigatio?i. 


r^J^^HE  epocha  we  are  now  going  through,  ought 
i  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  thofe  which  have  been 
the  moft  favourable  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. The  ages  which  clofe  this  laft  part  of  our  work, 
are  the  fhining  ages  of  Tyre.  The  Phoenicians  them- 
felves  were  not  the  only  people  am.ong(t  whom  maritime 
traffic  was  then  feen  to  flourifh.     It  was  held  in  caual 

i. 

honour  amongft  many  other  nations.  I  have  touched  a 
little  upon  it  in  the  preceding  book,  giving  account  of 
the  progrefs  of  geography.  The  fads,  of  which  it  re- 
mains to  fpeak,  will  confirm  the  ideas  which  my  readers 
may  have  already  formed  of  the  picture  tiiey  are  about 
to  be  prefented  with  by  the  ages  which  at  prefent  en- 
gage our  attention.  I  ihall  unite  in  one  and  the  fame 
point  of  view,  all  I  have  to  fay  in  this  lail  part  upon 
the  flate  of  commerce  and  navigation,  relative  to  the 
different  nations  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  them. 
It  is  not  pofiible  at  this  time  to  divide  thefe  two  objefts, 
and  treat  them  feparately. 


C    H     A    P.        I. 

Of  the  Egyptians, 

\  T  7E  have  feen,  in  the  preceding  books,  the  averfion 

^  ^    which  the  Egyptians  had  originally  for  the  fea, 

and  the  little  efleem  they  had  for  commerce  S     I  have 

'  fxtt  1.  took,  4. 

taken 
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taken  care  to  obferve,  that  though  Sefoflrls  forgot  no- 
thing to  make  them  alter  this  way  of  thinking,  he  was 
not  however  able  to  deftroy  it  entirely  ^.     The  firft 
monarchs  who  fucceeded  this  prince,   either  negled:ed 
commerce,   or  failed  to  make  their  fubjecls  reliih  it. 
For  a  long  feries  of  ages  we  do  not  find  any   mention 
made  of  the  commerce  of  the  Egyptians :  only  as  we. 
find  in  the  facred  books,  that,  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
many  hories  were  brought  from  Egypt  for  the  fervice  of 
that  prince  '^,  we  may  conclude  that  there  may  have  been 
fome  direct  traffic  between  the  Egyptians   and  the    If- 
raelites.     But  we  may  equally  fappofe,  that  this  com- 
merce was  carried  on  by  the  intervention  ot  third  hands. 
"We   learn  from   the  poems  of  Homer,  and  from  the 
writings  of  Herodotus,   that  the  Phoenicians  kept  up  a 
continued  correfpondence  with  the  Egyptians,  and  that 
there  was   a  regulated   commerce  very  anciently  cfla- 
blilhed  amongit  thefe  nations  '*;  a  commerce  often  fpoke 
of  in  fcripture  ^   The  Phoenicians  were  a  long  time  the 
only  nation  to  whom  the  ports  of  Egypt  were  open  ^ 
Perhaps  it  was  by  this  way  that  Solomon  drew  his  borfes 
from  Egypt.     However  that  may  be,  it   is  not  likely 
that  the   Egyptians   went  tbemfelves  to  traffic  on  the 
coafls  of  Judea.  They  never  quitted  their  own  country. 
That  nation  acted  formerly  as  moft  of  the  Afiatic  nations 
now  adt,  who  wait  till  the  Europeans  come,  and  fetch 
their  merchandifes,  and  fupply  them  with  what  they 
may  want. 

The  Egyptians  were  in  general  fo  little  jealous  of 
commerce,  that  they  abandoned  that  of  the  Red  fea  to 
all  the  people  who  had  a  mind  to  exercife  it.  They  per- 
mitted tht  Phoenicians,  the  Idumeans,  the  Ifraelites,  and 
the  Syrians,  to  have  fleets  there  fuccelfively  s.  It  is 
equally  certain,  that,  for  a  long  courfe  of  ages,  the 
Egyptians  maintained  neither  merchants  fleets  nor  naval 
forces. 

b   Part  i.  book  4.  ^   i  Kings,  c.  10.  v.  a8,  29.' 

d  Odyfi;  1.  14.  V.  i88,  &c. ;  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  i. 

^  See  Il'jiah,  c.  ij.  v.  3. ;  Ezekiel,  c.  17.  v.  7. 

f  See  part  i.  book  4. 

6  See  Pride^ux,  hift.  des  Juifs,  t.  t.  p.  9,  Hj  iSi  i^>  I7» 
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About  the  latter  times  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy, 
the  fovereigns  who  mounted  the  throne,  at  length 
opened  their  eyes  upon  the  importance  and  advantages 
of  commerce.  Bocchoris,  who  reigned  about  the  year 
670  before  J.  C.  pubhfhed  very  wife  laws  relating  to 
this  object  »>.  His  fucceifors  imitated  him.  The  hiflo- 
rians  of  antiquity  afcribe  to  the  lafl  monarchs  of  Egypt, 
the  regulations  concerning  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
that  empire  ». 

It  was  alfo  in  the  reign  of  thefe  princes  that  the  an- 
cient maxims  of  the  Egyptians  were  abolilhed,  in  regard 
to  flrangers,  who  had  always  been  prohibited  accefs  to 
Egypt.  Pfammetichus,  who  occupied  the  throne  about 
100  years  after  Bocchoris,  opened  the  ports  of  his  king- 
dom to  foreign  nations.  He  gave  a  favourable  recep- 
tion particularly  to  the  Greeks,  and  permitted  many  a- 
mongft;  them  to  form  fettlements^  upon  the  coafls  of 

Nechos,  fon  and  fuccenor  to  this  prince,  took  it  fm- 
gularly  to  heart,  to  caufe  commerce  and  navigation  to 
flourilh  in  his  dominions.  With  this  view,  he  under- 
took to  join  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  fea,  by  a 
canal  which  went  from  the  Nile.  This  projeft,  already 
attem-pted  in  vain  by  Sefoftris  ',  was  not  more  fuccefsful 
under  the  reign  of  Nechos.  He  was  obliged  to  aban- 
^don  it  "■*;  but  this  defign  fhows  at  lead  the  defire  which 
this  monarch  had  to  facilitate  and  extend  maritime 
commerce  in  his  kingdom. 

Neclios  having  renounced  the  enterprife  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  marine.  He 
caufed  a  number  of  flilps  to  be  built,  fome  upon  the 
Mediterranean,  and  others  upon  the  Red  fea  ".  His  in- 
tention was  to  acquire  an  exact  knowledge,  not  only  of 
thofe  feas,  but  alfo  of  that  of  the  Indies.  This  mo- 
narch conceived  projefts  (till  more  vait.  It  was^  in  efFe£t, 
by  his  orders,  that  the  Phoenicians  undertook  the  voyage 

h  Diod.  1.  r;  p.  90,  io5.  i  Ibid.  p.  78. 

K  Herod.  1.  a.  n.  154.;  Diod.  !.  i.  p.  78. 
•  See  part  2,,  book  »,  "'  Herod.  1,  z.  n.  158. 

n  Jd.  Ibid. 
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round  Africa,  of  which  I  have  fpoke  in  the  preceding 
books  °,  and  which  I  ihall  again  have  occafion  to  re- 
fume. 

From  that  epocha,  the  Egyptian  monarchs  continued 
to  employ  themfelves  greatly  on  the  marine.  They  built 
rieets,  and  endeavoured  to  train  their  fubjefts  to  the 
Tea:  nor  were  their  cares  and  labours  employed  in  vain. 
In  the  reign  of  Apries,  grandfon  of  Nechos,  the  Egyp- 
tians found  themfelves  flrong  enough,  and  of  fufficient 
experience  at  lea,  to  give  battle  to  the  Phoenicians,  and 
defeat  them  p.  This  fadl  is  the  clearefl;  proof  that  can 
be  cited  of  the  progrefs  which  thefe  people  had  then 
made  in  navigation,  and  of  the  degree  of  fuperiority 
w^hich  the  naval  forces  of  Egypt  had  acquired  in  fo  Ihort 
a  time. 

Apries  was  fucceeded  by  Amafis.  This  prince,  who 
fhould  be  regarded  as  the  lafl  monarch  of  ancient 
Egypt,  entered  into  all  the  views  of  his  predcceiTors, 
and  feconded  them  perfeftly,  by  favouring  commerce 
with  all  his  power,  and  attra^ing  ftrangers  into  Egypt 
by  his  benefadions  1.  If  that  monarchy  had  fubfilled 
a  longer  time,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  commerce  and 
navigation  would  have  made  a  great  progrefs.  The 
Egyptians  would  at  length  have  availed  themfelves  of 
the  advantages  of  their  fituation.  In  effect,  there  are 
few  countries  in  the  univerfe  fo  happily  placed  as  Egypt 
with  regard  to  commerce.  Equally  in  reach  of  the  lied 
fea  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  deflined,  fo  to  fpeak,  to 
ferve  as  a  centre  of  union  to  Afia,  Africa  and  Europe  ^ 
Ihe  is  capable  of  attracting  and  embracing  the  commerce 
of  all  thefe  different  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  the  Egyptians  drew  to  an  end,  at  the  time 
when  thefe  people  began  to  perceive  their  advantages. 
They  were  therefore  unable  to  profit  by  them. 

The  Egyptians,  moreover,  had  carried  into  their 
marine  and  their  trade,  that  fpirit  of  Angularity  which 
always  charaderifed  the  nation.  Their  fhips  were  built; 

®  Srtpra,  book  ».  &  book  3.  p.  137. 

P  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  161.;  Died.  1.  1.  p,  79, 

*i  IJerod.  i,  1.  n.  178, 
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and  armed  in  a  particular  manner  abfolutely  different 
from  that  obferved  by  other  nations,  and  their  rigging 
and  cordage  difpofed  in  a  fafhion  that  appeared  very 
fingular  and  fantafticaU.  As  to  trade,  1  have  already 
faid,  that  the  men  difdained  to  meddle  with  itj  all  the 
traffic  paiTed  through  the  hands  of  women  ^. 

This  is  all  we  are  able  to  fay  of  the  ftate  of  commerce 
and  navigation  amongfl  the  ancient  Egyptians.  We 
have  not  the  lights  and  informations  neceffary  to  treat 
of  thefe  two  objects.  We  are  ignorant,  for  example, 
v/hat  were  the  particular  objeds  of  the  traffic  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  of  their  manner  of  exercifing  trade, 
and  w^e  are  no  better  inflrudled  in  the  form  and  value 
of  their  <:oins.  Scarce  are  we  able  to  form  any  conjec- 
tures on  this  lafl  article  *  I  (hall  finiih  with  obferving, 
that  as  the  Egyptians  applied  themfelves  ferioufly  to 
commerce  ^only  towards  the  decline  of  their  monarchy, 
thefe  people,  in  all  probability,  had  not  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  its  branches,  or  to  underftand  all  the 
fprings  of  a  machine,  lo  comphcated,  fo  vaft,  arid  fo 
difficult  to  comprehend. 


CHAP.       11. 

Of  the  PhozmcianS' 

\  ^ '  Hatever  idea  I  may  have  given  before  of  the  com- 

*  *  merce  and  wealth  of  the  Phcenicians,  it  is  nothing 
in  comparifon  of  that  which  we  ai;e  to  form  of  ihem  in 
the  ages  we  are  now  going  through.  Thefe  people 
were  then  maflers  of  all  the  commerce  carried  on  in 
the  known  world.     The  empire  of  the  fea  was  in  their 

"^  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  ^6.  *"  Part  i.  book  6.  c.  z. 

•  There  is  only  room  to  prefume,  that  very  anciently  ihc  Egyptians  made  ufe 
offer  commerce,  amongft  otliPr  pieces  of  metal,  leaves  of  g'lld,  very  Htjht ,  and 
bearing  on  one  fide  the  impreflion  of  a  fort  of  rofe  leaf  See  It-  Recueii  <i'  anti- 
cjiii'cs  dc  M.  le  Counte  de  Caylus,  t,  a,  p.  j8.  ;  &  ks  mem.  de  Trcv.  Mai  i7s6, 
p.  iiS3,  &C" 
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hands;  an  empire  which  they  had  particularly  merited 
by  their  {kill  and  experience  in  navigation.  We  fee,  in 
effed;,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  the  people  to  whom 
other  nations  always  applied  w^hen  any  great  mariLimc 
entcrprife  was  to  be  undertaken.  The  fleets  which  So- 
loman  fent  to  the  country  of  Ophir,  were  conducted  by 
the  Phcenicians  "^ ;  and  it  was  the  navigators  of  that  na- 
tion whom  Necbos  charged  with  making  the  tour  of 
Africa";  an  expedition  which,  the  times  confidered, 
demanded  great  courage,  and  very  fuperior  talents. 

Hitherto,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  firft  and  fecond  part 
of  this  work,  I  have  fpoke  only  of  Sidon.  I  reprefented 
it  as  the  m.olt  conliderable  and  the  mofl  opulent  of  all 
the  cities  then  known  in  Phoenicia.  But  in  the  as"es 
which  at  prefent  fix  our  attention,  that  ancient  capita! 
was  outihone  by  its  colony  of  Tyre.  The  writers  of 
antiquity  are  divided  upon  the  epocha  of  the  foundation 
of  that  city.  Without  entering  into  all  the  difcuffions 
we  (hould  be  drawn  into  by  an  exact  examination  of 
their  opinions,  it  fuffices  to  obferve,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  Tyre  was  as  yet  fo  little  famous,  that  he  does 
not  even  mention  its  name.  Sidon  only  is  taken  notice 
of  in  the  w' ritings  of  this  great  poet  ^.  Tyre,  neverthe- 
lefs,  was  not  long  of  rifing  into  fame.  We  fee,  that, 
foon  alter  the  time  of  Homer,  that  city  not  only  equal- 
led, but  even  furpaffed  Sidon.  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  other  prophets,  reprefent  Tyre  as  the  city  of  the 
greatefl:  trade  and  wealth  that  had  ever  been  in  the  uni- 
verfe  *.  Its  inhabitants  joined  military  fkill  and  bravery 
to  the  intelligence  and  adivity  neceitary  for  maritime 
traffic. 

Many  cities  dependent  upon  Tyre,  having  under- 
taken to  thiow  off  her  dominion,  they  had  recourfe  to 
Salmanafar  king  of  AlTyria.  That  monarch  efpoufed 
their  interefts,  and  declared  war  againfl  the  Tyrians. 

t  I   KincT'T,  c  9".  V.  19. ;  i  Chroii.  c.  8.  v.  18. 

"   S'ipr.i,  h  )'  k  :;    p.  I  j7.  ^   See  part  i.  book  4.  r.  x. 

*  liijuh  pu^  hef.cd  u-.idcr  the  reig-i  of  Achaz,  about  the  year  740  before  J.  C. 
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He  equipped  a  fleet  of  60  fail;  but  that  armament  was 
beaten  by  a  Tyrian  fquadron,  confiit'mg  only  of  12 
fhips.  This  adlion  rendered  the  Tyrians  fo  formidable 
?it  fea,  that  Salmanafar  durfl  no  more  encounter  them 
on  that  element.  He  judged  it  more  advantageous  to 
attack  them  by  land,  and  therefore  formed  the  fiege  of 
Tyre,  which  he  afterwards  converted  into  a  blockade. 
The  place  was  foon  reduced  to  grievous  extremity,  be- 
caufe  the  AiTyrians  had  flopped  up  the  aqueduds,  and 
intercepted  all  the  conduits,  by  which  they  could  receive 
water.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  Tyrians  fell 
to  digging  wells,  and  that  expedient  fucceeded  fo  well, 
as  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  five  years.  Salmanafar 
then  happening  to  die,  the  Alfyrians  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  Tyre  for  that  time  efcaped  the  imminent  danger 
which  threatened  her  ^.  This  event  happened  about 
the  year  720  before  J.  C. 

From  that  epocha,  till  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Tyre  faw  her  commerce  and  her  fplendor  continually 
increafe.  To  give,  in  a  few  words,  an  idea  of  that  city, 
and  to  fhow  how  great  was  its  wealth,  and  how  exten- 
five  its  trade,  I  cannot  do  better  than  tranfcribe  the  ex- 
preflions  the  prophet  Ezekiel  has  made  ufe  of  to  dcfcribe 
and  charaderife  Tyre  in  the  days  of  her  profperity  *. 

"  O  Tyre,"  exclaims  the  prophet,  "  thou  haft  faid  in 
*'  thyfelf,  I  am  a  city  of  perfe6l  beauty.  Thy  neighbours 
*«  who  built  thee,  have  forgot  nothing  to  embellifli 
«  thee.  They  have  made  the  hull,  and  the  diverfe 
**  ftories  of  thy  Ihips,  of  the  fir-trees  of  Senir.  They 
*'  have  taken  a  cedar  from  Lebanon,  to  make  thee  a 
<'  maft.  They  have  polifhed  the  oaks  of  Bafiian,  to 
"  make  thine  oars.  They  have  employed  the  ivory  ot 
<«  the  Indies,  to  make  benches  for  thy  rowers;  and 
«  that  which  comes  from  Italy,  to  make  thy  chambers. 
"  Fine  linen,  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt,  was 
*<  that  which  thou  fpreadeft  forth  to  be  thy  fail.     Hya- 


y  Menander  apud  Jofeph.  antiq.  1.  p.  c.  14. 

*  Ezekiel  prophefied  about  the  year  ;oj  hefo/e  J.  C, 
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cintli  and  purple  from  the  iiles  of  Elifhah,  have  made 
thy  flag.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  and  Arvad  were 
thy  rowers;  and  thy  wife  men,  O  Tyre,  became  thy 
pilots.  All  the  lliips  of  the  fea,  and  all  their  mariners, 
occupied  thy  commerce  and  thy  merchandife.  The 
Carthaginians  trafficked  with  thee,  and  filled  thy  fairs 
with  filver,  with  tin,  and  lead.  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Mefhech,  were  alfo  thy  merchants,  and  brought  to 
thy  people  flaves  and  veflels  of  brafs.  They  of  To- 
gormah  traded  in  thy  fairs  with  horfes  and  mules. 
The  children  of  Dedan  trafficked  with  thee.  Thy 
commerce  extended  to  many  iflands,  and  they  gavci- 
thee,  in  exchange  for  thy  merchandifes,  magnificent 
carpets,  ivory,  and  ebony.  The  Syrians  were  thy 
merchants,  becaufe  of  the  multitude  of  thy  works: 
they  expofed  to  fale  in  thy  fairs  pearls,  and  purple, 
embroidered  works  of  byffus,  filk,  and  all  forts  of 
precious  merchandife.  The  people  of  Judah  and 
of  Ifrael  were  alfo  thy  merchants,  they  traded 
in  thy  markets  pure  wheat  and  balm,  honey,  oil, 
and  rofm.  Damafcus,  in  exchange  for  thy  wares, 
fo  varied  and  fo  different,  brought  thee  great  riches, 
excellent  wine,  and  wool  of  a  lively  and  fliining  co- 
lour. Dan,  Greece,  and  Mofel  traded  in  thy  mar- 
kets, ironworks,  and  myrrh,  and  calamus.  Arabia, 
and  the  princes  of  Kedar  were  alfo  thy  merchants; 
they  brought  thee  their  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goaty. 
Shebah  and  Raamah  came  alio  to  traffic  with  thee; 
they  traded  in  thy  markets  the  moll  exquifite  per- 
fumes, precious  itones,  and  gold.  Thine  were  the 
moil  remarkable  of  ail  the  fliips  of  the  fea.  Thy 
rowers  conducted  thee  upon  the  great  waters.  Thou 
had  been  loaded  with  riches  and  glory:  never  any 
city  was  like  thee.  Thy  commerce  enriched  the  na- 
,tions,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  ^.'* 
Wc  fee  by  this  lively  and  animated  picture,  that  the 
commerce  of  Tyre  had  then  no  other  bounds  than  thofe 
of  the  known  world.     That  city  was  the  centre  where 

2  Chap.  17,  &  »8.- 
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r.ll  met.     Tn   this  refpcft,  profane  hiflorians  perfectly 
aeree  with  the  facred  books  \ 

Ali  this  fo  great  profperity  was  ended  by  the  moft 
horrible  cataftrophe.  Nebuchadnezzar,  fovereigh  of  Ba- 
bylon, marched  againft  Tyre,  the  year  580  before  J.  C. 
The  motives  which  determined  him  to  tliat  enterprife 
are  unknown  to  us.  The  Tyrians  oppofed  a  vigorous 
renfcance  to  the  efforts  of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  but 
the  event  was  not  favourable  to  them.  Nebuchadnezzar 
made  himfelf  mafier  of  their  capital,  but  not  indeed 
without  great  trouble  and  much  fatigue,  for  he  remain- 
ed thirteen  years  incamped  before  the  M'^alls  of  Tyre  b. 
That  expedition  was  fo  long  and  fo  toilfome,  that  every 
head,  to  make  ufe  of  the  prophet's  expreiTion,  ivas  made 
bald,  and  every  Jhoidder  was  peeled''.  The  length  of  the 
fiege  had  permitted  the  greateil  part  of  the  inhabitants 
to  retire  with  their  befl  effects  into  an  ifland  very  near 
the  fhorc  on  which  Tyre  w^as  built  ^.  The  conquer- 
or having  entered  the  place,  found  fcarce  any  thing 
which  he  could  abandon  to  his  troops  to  recompenfe 
them  for  the  toils  and  labours  they  had  undergone «. 
He  was  fo  enraged  at  it,  that,  putting  all  to  the  havock, 
he  deflroyed  the  town  to  hs  foundations,  and  put  to 
the  fword  all  the  inhabitants  that  remained.  Thus 
periflied  ancient  Tyre,  ^^"j  years  before  J.  C.  and  from 
the  time  of  this  difaller  ihe  never  more  arofe.  The 
name  and  the  glory  of  that  city  were  transferred  to  the 
New  Tyre,  which  was  built  on  an  ifland  fituated  oppo- 
fite  to  the  Old  f. 

I  think  I  ought  not  to  clofe  this  article  without  fay- 
ing a  v^^ord  of  the  Carthaginians.  They  hold  too  con- 
fiderable  a  rank  amongft  the  nations  which  formerly 
diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  maritime  traffic,  for  us  to 
pafs  them  over  in  filence.      Thefe  people  are  as  well 

^   See  Q^Curt.  1.  4.  c.  4.  p.  159. ;  Straho,  I,  16.  p.  1097. 

b   Joiepfi.  antiq.  1.  10.  c.  w,  jiih  fin\  Adverf.  Appion.  J.  i.  c.  7. 

c   Ezekiel,  c.  zp.  v.  18.  d   Marlharn,  p.  539. 

e   tzekiel,  c.  26.  v.  1 1,  &  iz.  C.  z?.   v.  36. 

f  See  Mailham,  p.  539. 
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known  by  their  fkill  and  experience  in  commerce  and 
navigation,  as  by  the  long  and  bloody  wars  which  they 
had  to  maintain  againfl  the  Romans. 

Carthage,  faid  to  be  founded  about  the  year  890  be- 
fore J.  C.  owed  its  birth  to  the  ancient  Tyre  s.  The 
fjrft  form  of  government  eftabliHied  at  Carthage  was 
certainly  monarchical;  but  that  conftitution  did  not 
fubfill:  long.  Every  thing  leads  us  to  believe  that  Car- 
thage very  foon  formed  itfelf  into  a  republic  ^.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  this  Phoenician  colony  maintained  in 
its  new^  eftablilhment  the  tafte  and  induftry  of  its  found- 
ers. Commerce  was,  properly  fpeaking,  the  foul  of 
Carthage,  her  occupation,  her  diifinguilhing  and  ruling 
charader,  the  obje«5l,  in  a  word,  of  all  her  meafures,  as 
well  public  as  private.  The  mod  eminent  perfonages 
in  the  ftate  did  not  think  it  below  them  to  be  concern- 
ed in  trade  i,  but  applied  themfelves  to  it  with  as  much 
ardour  and  attention  as  the  lowell  citizens.  Traffic 
gave  birth  to  Carthage;  traffic  gave  her  growth,  and 
placed  her  in  a  condition  to  difpute  with  Rome  for 
many  ages,  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Carthage  was  more  advantageoufly  fituated  than 
Tyre:  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
reach  of  the  eaft  as  of  the  wed,  flie  embraced,  by  the 
extent  of  her  commerce,  all  the  feas,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries then  known.  An  excellent  port  oIFered  the  fccureil 
afylum  to  ihips.  The  coafts  of  Africa,  a  vaft  and  fertile 
region,  furniflied  in  abundance  all  things  necefiary  to 
fubfift  an  innumerable  people.  With  fuch  advantage^^ 
joined  to  the  genius  for  trade  and  navigation  which 
they  had  brought  from  Phoenicia,  they  very  foon  attain- 
ed the  rendering  theirs  a  moft  flourilhing  date.  Happy, 
had  they  not  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  drawn  by  a  Ipirit 
of  conqued  and  dominion;  a  padion  always  fatal  and 
ruinous  to  trading  nations. 

The  hidory  of  Carthage  does  not  furnlfii  U3,  befidi-s, 
with  any  thing  particular  on  the  objed  which  at  pre- 

8  Mar(h.  p.  kqS.  h  See  Arirt.  dc  repnb.  1.  j.  c.  ii. 

i  Arift.  loco  cit.  p.  335, ;  Poljb.l.  6,  c.  91. 
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fent  occupies  us.  All  that  we  have  read  in  the  prece- 
ding volumes,  on  the  commerce  and  the  marine  of  the 
Phoenicians,  agrees  equally  with  the  commerce  and 
marine  of  the  Carthaginians.  In  that  refpett,  I  find  no 
difference  between  one  people  and  the  other.  We  may 
add,  that  they  were  both  equally  decried  for  their 
bad  faitli^,  and  perhaps  very  unjuftly.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthaginians 
only  from  reports  that  are  very  fufpiciou^.  To  judge 
impartially  of  the  character  of  thefe  two  nations,  we 
ibould  have  had  left  us  fome  hiflory  of  Phoenicia  or 
of  Carthage,  wrote  by  a  Phoenician  or  a  Carthaginian: 
we  fhould  then  have  been  able  to  compare  the  diiferent 
relations,  and  by  that  means  to  difcover  the  truth. 


CHAR      IIL 

Of  the  Greeks.  . 

WE  ovight  to  refer  to  the  epocha  that  employs  \xs  at 
preient,  that  of  the  origin  of  commerce  and  na- 
vigation amongft  the  Greeks.  Thucydides  obferves, 
that  thefe  people  did  not  begin  to  apply  themfelves  fe- 
rioufiy  to  commerce  till  after  the  war  of  Troy  ''-.  They 
gave  themfelves  up  to  it  with  fo  much  the  more  ardour, 
as,  their  country  being  hatiirally  poor  and  barren,  a 
brifK  and  extenfive  commerce  could  alone  procure  them 
that  confidcration  and  opulence  which  render  a  nation 
powerful  and  refpedable. 

The  hifhory  of  commerce  and  navigation  amongft  the 
Greeks  in  the  ages  which  now  fix  our  attention,  does 
not  ^however  prefent  us  with  pbjecls  as  yet  very  fatis- 
fa<5lory.  '  We  fee  indeed  fome  cities  of  Greece,  as  well 
Afiatic  as  European,  begin  to  addift  themfelves  to  ma- 
ritime traffic.  But  thefe  firfl:  attempts  were  very  feeble. 
The  Greeks  were  then  neither  induftrious  enough,  nor 

*  L.  I.  p.  II. 
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fufficiently  intelligent,  to  eftabliih  a  great  commerce. 
The  arts  and  fciehces  had  not  as  yet  acquired  any  degree 
of  perfection  in  Greece,  as  I  think  1  have  fufficiently 
proved  in  the  preceding  books.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that 
gold  and  filver  tvere  very  fcarce,  even  towards  the  end 
of  the  ages  which  make  the  objed  of  this  lalt  part 
of  our  work. 

■  As  to  the  Hdll  arid  experience  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
marine,  we  riiay  judge  of  it  by  a  fimple  refledion.  It  is 
certain,  that  thefe  people  never  knew  any  other  obferva- 
tion  to  dired  the  courfe  of  their  fliips,  than  that  of  the 
Greater  Bear  ^.  This  fmgle  fad  is  a  proof  of  their  ig- 
norance and  incapacity.  Let  us  add  to  this,  what  we 
have  feen  elfewhere,  that,  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  the 
Greeks  ftill  believed  that  it  was  as  far  from  ^gina  to  Sa- 
mos,  as  from  iEgina  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  they 
knew  not  what  courfe  to  held,  after  paifrng  the  iile  of 
Dclos  to  arrive  in  Ionia  ^. 

As  to  the  force  and  burthen  of  their  fli ips,  I  have 
fpoke  amply  of  them  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work. 
There  my  readers  have  feen  that  thefe  veflels  were  very 
weak  and  very  indifferent  Their  marine  in  that  re- 
fped  had  made  no  progrefs.  Indeed,  what  idea  can  we 
form  of  them,  when  we  fee  that  in  the  Peloponnefian 
war  the  Lacedaemonians  tranfported  their  fhips  by  land 
from  one  fea  to  the  other  ".  It  even  appears  that  this 
expedient  was  then  in  common  ufe,  and  frequent 
enough  °.  After  thefe  fads  my  readers  muft  not  exped 
to  reap  much  pleafure  or  fatisfadion  from  the  relation 
I  am  about  to  make  of  the  ftate  of  commerce  and  na- 
vigation amongfl  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages  which  at  pre- 
fent  engage  our  attention.  I  flrall  run  through  the 
hiflory  of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  which  were  then 
diftinguiflied  for  them,  fuccin61:ly  and  according  to 
chronological  order. 

•  Arat.   phaenom.  v.  40.  &c. ;  Ovid.  fall.  1.  3.  v.  107.;  Trift.  1.  4.  Eleg.  3. 
init. 

«"   Supra,  book  3.  chap.  4.  p.  140.  n  fhncyJ-  I-  3»  "■  81. 

•  S«e  .Stribo,  I,  8,  p.  jiij. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  iEgina  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  firll  people  of  Greece  in  Europe,  who 
became  confiderable  for  their  intelligence  in  maritime 
traffic  We  fee  in  effeft,  that,  foon  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidse  into  Peloponnefus,  the  ^ginetes  had 
great  comm.erce  in  Greece.  They  diftmbarked  at  Cyl- 
lene,  and  after  that  made  ufe  of  mules  to  tranfport  their 
merchandize  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  ^. 
It  was  alfo  about  thefe  ages  that  this  people  thought  of 
coining  gold  and  filver  into  ftrong  and  heavy  pieces  of 
money  q.  If  we  believe  fome  authors,  they  were  the 
firft  amongfl  the  Greeks  who  brought  coined  fpecie  in- 
to ufe  ^ 

The  ^ginetes  had  attained  the  rendering  their  ifland 
the  centre  of  all  the  commerce  of  Greece  ^,  only  by 
keeping  up  confiderable  naval  forces.  It  may  be  faid, 
that,  in  the  ages  I  now  fpeak  of,  they  were  regarded  as 
the  greateft  maritime  power  in  Greece '.  The  iEginetes 
are  even  placed  in  the  number  of  the  nations  who  held 
the  empire  of  the  fea  for  a  long  time ".  Neverthelefs, 
they  could  not  maintain  themfelves  in  that  ftate  of  opu- 
lence and  profperity.'  The  fcene  which  this  people 
afted  in  Greece,  was  as  fhort  as  it  was  brilHant.  Dri- 
ven from  their  iiland  by  the  Athenians,  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  the  jEginetes  could  never  recover  that  blow  ^* 
Their  naval  power  was  annihilated,  and  their  com- 
merce brought  very  low. 

The  Corinthians  deferve  the  next  place  after  the  iE- 
ginetes. They  were  very  early  diflinguilhed  for  their 
riches  and  their  maritime  force.  It  were  difficult  to 
lind  a  city  placed  more  favourably  for  commerce  than 
was  that  of  Corinth.  Situated  upon  that  neck  of  land 
which  joins  Peloponnefus  to  the  continent  of  Greece,  at 

P  Paufan.  I.  8.  c.  j. 

*J   PoUujf,  1.  p.  c.  6.  p.  1067.;  HefychiiTS,  vocat.  AiytvxTov  vofmrftx.. 

f  Marm.  Oxon.  epoch.  19. ;  TEliaii.  var.  liiit.  1.  12.  c.  lo.  ;  Sciabo,  1.  8.  p. 
SI7. 

!    Sl-c  Strabo,  ibM. 

c  See  Herod.  1.  5.  n.  83,;   Pint  in  Themift.  p.  113.  ;  Pauf.  1.  a.  c.  %p. 

"  .S'tr:-bo,  1.  8.  p.  J7(5.  ;  JEiuft^  v;ir.  hift.  1.  iz,  c.  lo.;  Eufeb,  cbron.  I.  x. 
a.  is'4.  p.  119- 

^  bee  Perizon.  not,  ad,  ^■Elian.  1.  iz.  ch«p.  10. 
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an  almoft  equal  diilance  from  the  two  feas,  that  city 
feemed  deflined  by  nature  to  ferve  as  a  ilaple  to  all  the 
people  of  thefe  countries.  The  Greeks  anciently  traded 
more  by  land  than  by  fea  ^,  and  then  all  the  commerce 
neceflfarily  paiTed  through  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians. 
By  this  means,  in  ancient  times,  they  amaffed  great 
wealth.  Accordingly  we  fee  the  ancient  poets  of  Greece 
frequently  give  Corinth  the  epithet  of  opulent  ^ 

That  city  contained  within  its  diflricl  two  ports,  one 
fituated  on  the  Siniu  Saronicus^  the  other  on  the  gulf 
called  from  Corinth  Corinthiacus  Sinus.  The  Corin- 
thians knew  how  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  advantages 
of  their  pofition.  They  addicted  themfelves  to  naviga- 
tion, equipped  fliips,  foon  after  the  Trojan  war,  to  give 
chace  to  pirates,  and  protect  commerce  \  By  this  means 
Corinth  vvas  not  long  of  becoming  the  flaple  of  all  the 
merchandifes  confumed  in  Greece  ^.  Succefs  encou- 
raged her  inhabitants,  the  art  of  perfefting  navigation 
was  the  object  of  their  iludy.  They  are  faid  to  be  the 
firfl  who  changed  the  form  of  the  ancient  fliips.  In- 
(lead  of  fimple  galleys,  the  Corinthians  built  velTels  of 
three  ranks  of  oars  ^  That  invention  muff  have  pro- 
cured them,  for  fome  time,  a  kind  of  fuperiority  at  fea. 
However,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Corinthians  are 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  nations  who  have  held 
the  empire  of  that  element.  There  is  mention  only 
in  Thucydides,  of  a  memorable  action  between  thefe 
people  and  the  inhabitants  of  Corfou  ^,  about  the  year 
660  before  Jefus  Chrifl:.  This  was  the  moft  ancient: 
naval  combat  that  is  fpoke  of  in  the  chronicles  of 
Creece « 

The  pofition  of  Corinth  was  fuch,  that  that  city  mi^ht 
eafily  have  given  law  to  all  the  Greeks.  Commanding 
two  feas,  and  upon  the  ilthmus  that  divides  them,  it 
had  been  eafy  for  them  to  have  hindered  one  half  of 
Greece  from  communicating  with  the  other.  But  the 
genius  and  inclination  of  the  Corinthians  led  them  ra- 

y  Thucyd.  1.  j.  p.  la.;   Strabo,  I.  8.  p.  jBo. 

z   Horn.  Hiid,  1.  i.  B.  v.  77.  ;  Thucvcl.  1.  1.  p-  u. 

1  Thucyd,  ioco  cit.  b  Id.  ibid.'        c   Ibid.  d  Ibid.         c   jijij. 
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ther  to  commerce  than  to  military  enterprifes.  Satisfied 
with  amaffing  great  wtalth,  they  took  care  for  nothing 
but  the  means  of  enjoying  it,  and  abandoned  themfelves 
to  all  the  luxury  and  all  the  delicacy  which  their  opu- 
lence affordtd  them.  They  applied  themfelves  alfo  to 
render  their  city  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  magni- 
frcent  of  Greece,  and  fpared  nothing  to  accomplifh  it. 
Corinth  was  filled  with  temples,  palaces,  theatres,  por- 
ticoes, and  a  number  of  ether  ediiices,  as  commendable 
tor  the  rarity  of  the  marbles  employed  in  their  con- 
ftruftidn,  as  for  the  elegance  of  their  architecture. 
Thefe  ilately  buildings  were  moreover  enriched  with  an 
infinite  number  of  columns,  and  ftatues  of  the  molt 
precious  materials,  and  executed  by  the  hands  of  the 
moft  famous  mafters.  Luxury,  opulence,  and  eiFemi- 
nacy  difplayed  themfelves  in  every  part  of  Corinth.  She 
was,  without  contradiction,  the  richeil  and  moft  volup- 
tuous city  that  could  be  found  in  all  Greece. 

Athens,  whofe  maritime  force,  as  we  have  feen  in  the 
fecond  part  of  this  work,  was  not  inconfiderable  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  does  not  however  deferve  that 
wc  fhould  ftop  to  fpeak  of  it.  That  city,  during  all  the 
fpace  we  are  now  confidering,  made  no  figure  either  by 
land  or  fea.  She  had  then  neither  commerce  nor  ma- 
rine. Solon,  nevenheleis,  had  forgot  liothing  to  bring, 
arts  and  manufadures  into  honour  at  Athens.  He  even 
made  a  law,  by  which  a  fon  was  exempted  from  the 
obligation  of  maintaining  his  father,  if  he  had  taught 
him  no  trade  f.  But  Attica  was  too  poor  in  the  time  of 
Solon  ^,  for  the  utility  of  his  regulations  to  be  quickly 
perceived.  More  than  an  age  elapfed  before  the  efte£t 
of  them  became  fenfible,  Athens  did  not  grow  fa- 
mous for  her  commerce  and  her  marine,  till  after  the 
lirft  expedition  of  the  Perfians  into  Greece.  It  is  at  that 
cpocha  what  we  fee  the  beginnings  of  the  glory  and 
fplendor  of  the  Athenians.  I  can  only  indicate  them: 
the  ages  it  takes  in,  exceed  the  bounds  which  I  have 
prtfcribed  myfelf. 

1    P'.r.t.  in  Solon,  v.  oo.  S  Id.  iT:>i(l.  p.  Oi. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  Lacedssmonians,  we  ought  not 
to  place  thefe  people  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  made 
themfelves  confiderahle  by  their  commerce,  and  by  their 
naval  forces.  1  he  fpirit  of  the  government  eilabliihed 
by  Lycurgus,  was  by  no  means  proper  to  render  thefe 
two  objects  flouriihing  at  Sparta.  Commerce  was  in 
fome  fort  banilhed  from  that  capital.  Luxury  was  not 
only  profcribed,  they  had  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  forbid 
the  Spartans  the  exercife  of  mod  of  the  mechanical 
arts  h.  The  confequences  of  fuch  a  policy  are  eafily 
perceived.  Nobody  is  ignorant  that  commerce  is  the 
foul  and  fupport  of  the  marine;  but  there  can  be  no 
commerce  in  a  flate  where  the  arts  are  not  cultivated, 
and  induftry  not  excited.  The  kind  of  m.oney  made  ufe 
of  at  Sparta,  formed  of  itfelf  an  invincible  obftacle  to 
commerce.  It  was  of  a  very  bad  iron,  and  fo  heavy, 
that  to  carry  a  fum  of  ten  minse  *,  they  had  need  of  a 
cart  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  of  a  chamber  to  lay  it  up 
in.  That  money  had  no  currency  amongft  the  othesr 
people  of  Greece.  They  rejecl:ed,  and  even  made  it  a 
fubjecl  of  railler}' '. 

Independent  of  all  thefe  confiderations,  many  mo- 
tives prevented  Sparta  from  ever  forming  a  powerful  ma- 
rine. Laconia,  although  furrounded  by  the  fea  on  the 
eaft,  on  the  fouth,  and  on  the  weft,  was  not  for  that 
more  luckily  fituated.  Her  coafts  were  unfafe,  covered 
with  rocks  and  fhoals  ".  She  had  only  one  port,  or  ra- 
ther haven  •,  which  was  neither  very  large  nor  very 
commodious.  In  fine,  we  may  fay  that  Lycurgus  had 
forbid  the  Lacedaemonians  to  addidl  themfelves  to  the 
fea  '^.  Let  us  not  then  be  furprifed  that  navigation  was 
never  held  in  great  honour  amongft  this  people.     It  is 


''  Xenophcn  de  rep.  L^ced.  p.  397,;  -'Elian,  var.  hifl.  1,  6.  c.  C. ;  Plut.  in 
Lyciiit;.  p.  44,  47,  S4-;  Nicol,  Damalc.  ia  excerpt.  Valef.  p.  s-».;  ^liiioftrit- 
vita  Apollon.  1.  4  cap.  31. 

•  Ten  minrE  are  7C9  livres  (Js.  3  den,  F.Tnch  morey. 

i  Pint,  in  Lycnrg  p.  44.  i^  ^traho,  !.  S.  p.  S$c. 

1  See  Thiicyd.  1.  i.  n,  108.  p,  70, 

^  i^ut.  ir.riit.  l^.iC.  p.  139. 

true* 
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true,  that  in  fucceeding  times  Sparta,  by  certain  cir- 
cumflances,  found  herfelf  obliged  to  have  fhips;  but 
fhe  was  quickly  difgufted  with  them  '*.  Neither  was  it 
by  their  maritime  exploits  that  the  Lacedsemonians  be- 
came illuftrious. 

I  might  fpeak  of  many  other  nations,  as  well  of  Eu- 
ropean as  of  Afiatic  Greece,  who,  towards  the  ages  we 
are  now  employed  upon,  began  to  turn  their  views  to 
commerce  and  navigation.  For  it  is  certain,  that  a 
great  number  of  cities,  of  the  iilands  and  of  the  con- 
tinent, then  addicted  themfelves  to  maritime  traffic. 
But  their  hiftory  does  not  deferve  a  particular  atten- 
tion, fmce  it  furniflies  no  details  nor  circumftances  ca- 
pable of  inftrufting  or  enlightening  us.  I  Ihall  only 
obferve,  that  the  Rhodians  may  be  juftly  called  the  le- 
giflators  of  the  fea.  They  were  the  firil  who  thought 
of  reducing  into  laws  the  ufages  of  maritime  traffic, 
and  the  police  of  the  fea.  Thefe  regulations  were 
found  fo  wife,  that  many  other  nations  adopted  them, 
and  ordained  the  naval  laws  of  the  Rhodians  to  be 
followed  for  deciding  the  differences  which  might  arife 
between  the  feafaring  men  and  the  traders.  We  know 
not  in  what  age  thefe  laws  were  formed;  only  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  were  very  ancient ".  Furthermore,  it 
is  to  this  fpirit  of  commerce,  which  poffeffed  the  greateft 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  that  thefe  people  were 
indebted  for  that  degree  of  power  and  confideration 
which  they  enjoyed  for  fo  many  ages.  A  trading  na- 
tion is,  in  general,  an  adive  and  induftrious  nation, 
Thefe  qualities  necefl'arily  influence  the  manners,  and 
render  the  genius  fit  for  great  enterprifcs.  Were  it 
neceffary  to  prove  this  truth,  I  fhould  not  want  in- 
flances  of  nations  whom  commerce  has  made  to  flourilh. 

n  Plut.  inftit.  Lac.  p.  159. 

o  Cicero,  pro  lege  Manil.  n.  18.  t-  j.  p.  19. ;  StraLo,  I.  T4.  p.  954. 

We  find  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  a  work  entitled  Jin  Grxco  Roman. 
printed  at  Francfort  in  1596,  fome  laws  wrote  in  C/rfek,  and  entitled  A'tiT'^;/ 
lann  of  the' Rhodians.  Many  authors  believe,  that,  in  etfed't,  thefe  laws  are  the  \ 
ancient  text  of  thofe  which  were  made  by  the  Rhodians.  But  no  opinion  cap  be 
mc\.  gronndlefs,  as  it  would  be  cafy  for  me  to  dfmonftratr,  were  not  that  dif- 
cuffion  entirely  foxeien  to  our  lubje^. 

Ifliali 
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1  fhall  finilli  by  a  refleclion  on  the  manner  In  which,  at 
different  times,  the  Greeks  regarded  commerce. 

Hefiod  and  Plutarch  have  obferved,  that^  in  the  ages 
I  am  now  fpcaking  of,  commerce  was  held  in  great 
honour  amongft  the  Greeks.  No  labour,  fay  thefe 
authors,  was  accounted  fhameful;  no  art,  no  trade 
placed  any  difference  amongfl  men  p.  This  maxim,  fo 
reafonable  and  fo  ufeful  to  fuch  a  nation  as  the  Greeks, 
was  neverthelefs  altered.  We  fee  by  the  works  of 
Xenophon,  of  Plato,  of  Ariftotle,  and  many  other  wri- 
ters of  merit,  that,  in  their  age,  all  profeliions  which 
tended  to  gain  money  were  regarded  as  unworthy  of  a 
free  man  ".  Ariftotle  maintains,  that,  in  a  well-ordered 
ftate,  they  will  never  give  the  right  of  citizens  to  arti- 
fans  f.  Plato  will  have  a  citizen  puniflied  who  fhould 
enter  into  commerce  f.  In  fine,  we  fee  thefe  two  philo- 
fophers,  whofe  fentiments  on  the  principles  and  maxims 
qf  governrnent  are  otherwife  fo  oppofite,  agree  in  pre- 
fcribing,  that  the  lands  fliould  be  cultivated  only  by 
flaves  ^  It  is  very  furprifmg,  that  with  fuch  principles, 
which  all  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  imbibed,  they 
Ihould  ever  have  been  fo  intelligent  in  commerce,  and 
fo  powerful  at  fea,  as  they  are  known  to  have  been  for 
fome  ages. 

p  Hefiod.  op.  ct  dies,  v.  311. ;  Flut.  In  Solon,  p.  79.  D. 

*1   Xeno[)h.  oecon.  p.  482. ;  Plato  dc  rep.  1.  1.  de  leg.  1.  8.  p.  907. 3  Arift.  dc 
rep.  I.  7.  c.  9.  I.  8.  c.  z.  1.  3.  c.  4. 

"■  De  rep.  1.  3.  c.  5.  p.  344.  A.  f  De  leg.  1.  2.  p.  799. 

'    ^  Plato  dc  leg.  1.  7.  p.  891.;   Arift,  de  rep.  1.  7.  c,  10.  p.  437.  D. 
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Ilitary  expeditions  were  but  too  frequent  in  the 
ages  we  are  now  confidering,  and  there  were 
then  but  too  many  of  thofe  princes  born  for  the 
plague  of  humankind,  thofe  fcourges  of  the  earth,  whom 
they  have  honoured  with  the  name  of  conquerors.  I 
fliall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  exploits.  We  ought 
lefs  to  regard  the  hiftory  of  their  conquefts  than  that 
of  the  art  military,  which  fhould  be  our  principal  ob- 
jeft.  I  fliall  comprife  under  one  and  the  fame  article 
the  AiTyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Medes,  Syrians,  and 
Egyptians,  in  regard  to  the  few  details  which  their  hi- 
ilory  furniflies  in  thefe  ages  relating  to  the  art  military. 
On  the  contrary,  1  fliall  treat  feparately  of  that  which 
concerns  the  European  nations,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Greeks,  becaufe  of  the  abundance  of  fads. 

We  fiiall  fee  by  the  fads  which  I  am  going  to  relate, 
that,  in  the  ages  which  make  the  objed  of  this  laft 
part  of  our  work,  they  made  war  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  had  always  done  before.  The  people 
had  as  yet  but  a  very  confined  knowledge  of  the  military 
art.  As  to  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  with  which  I 
have  fo  juilly  reproached  the  firtl  ages,  thofe  I  am  now 
fpeaking  of,  fliew  us  no  difference  in  that  refped: 
■vvefeeno  change  advantageous  to  humanity.  The  law 
of  nations  was  then  as  httle  known,  and  as  often  viola- 
ted, as  it  could  have  beert  in  the  firil  ages. 

C    H     A    P.         I. 

Of  the  JJfyrians,   Babylonians,   Medes,   Syrians,   Egyp- 
tians, Sec* 


1 


N  the  preceding  books  I  have  fhown  how  little  the 
art  of  making  war  was  underflood  in  ancient  times. 

In 
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In  efFeft,\veought  toputagreat  difference  between  giving 
battle  and  direding  the  operations  of  a  campaign.  The 
gaining  a  battle  formerly  depended  only  on  the  num- 
ber of  troops,  and  on  their  courage  ;  fl<ill  and  capaci- 
ty had  very  little  fhare  in  it.  But  thefe  two  qualities 
are  abfolutely  necelfary  in  forming  the  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign. In  this  article  particularly  confifts  the  art  of 
making  war.  Thefe  principles  being  eitabliflied,  it  is 
eafy  to  Ihew,  that  the  military  art  had  as  yet  made  but 
little  progrefs  in  the  ages  I  am  now  fpeaking  of. 

In  effeft,  what  idea  can  we  form  of  the  manner  in 
which  princes  then  made  war,  when  we  fee,  that,  for 
the  mofl  part,  they  took  the  field  without  preparation, 
without  having  any  formed  plan,  or  any  fixed  and  delibe- 
rate projects  ?  In  thefe  times  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm, 
humour  or  chance  commonly  determined  a  conqueror 
to  fall  upon  one  country  rather  than  on  another.  The 
fcripture  furnifhes  an  example  of  that  fort  in  the  perfon 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  monarch,  fays  Ezekiel, 
flopped  in  a  place  where  two  roads  met.  There  he 
wanted  to  learn  by  divination,  on  which  fide  he  fhould 
turn  his  arms.  The  lot  having  fallen  on  Jerufalem,  he 
marched  againft  that  city  *.  This  paflage,  which  is  not 
the  only  one  I  could  cite,  is  fufficient  to  prove  the 
manner  that  princes  undertook  and  prepared  themfelves 
for  a  war. 

The  uncertainty  which  prevailed  in  the  conduft  of 
thefe  monarchs,  appears  to  me  fo  much  the  more  fur- 
prifmg,  as  they  drew  along  with  them  innumerable 
forces.  It  was  certainly  neceifary  to  think  of  fubfiil- 
ence  for  fo  many  thoufands ;  and  how  was  it  poflible  to 
provide  it  when  they  took  the  field  without  firfi:  deter- 
mining where  (hould  be  the  feat  of  war?  Add  to  this, 
that  there  was  a  numerous  cavalry,  be  fides  an  aftonifh- 
ing  multitude  of  chariots,  in  the  armies  of  the  princes 
I  have  been  fpeaking  of. 

I  fliould  afli  alio,  how  they  contrived  to  make  fuch 
armies  perform  their  evolutions  in  a  day  of  action  I 

a  C.  ii.  V.  II,  Si.  XI. 
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We  do  not  find,  that,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  conli- 
dering,  they  were  divided  into  different  bodies.  It  even 
appears,  that  this  method  was  unknown  to  the  Afiatics 
till  the  reign  of  Cyaxares.  Herodotus  affirms,  that  this 
prince  was  the  firil  who  feparated  the  pikes,  the  horfe, 
and  the  archers  from  each  other.  For  before  that  time, 
fays  this  great  hiftorian,  all  thefe  different  bodies  march- 
ed confufedly  and  pell-mell  in  the  armies^.  Cyaxares 
reigned  about  630  years  before  J.  C.  Military  difcipline 
was  therefore  known  and  introduced  into  the  armies  of 
the  Afiatics  only  fmce  that  epocha  *. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  attack  and  defence  of  places, 
that  part  of  the  military  art  was  not  then  abfolutely  un- 
known in  Afia.  Many  fieges  are  mentioned  in  fcrip- 
ture.  Thofe  of  Samaria,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Jerufalem, 
furnifli  fome  lights  on  the  rneans  which  the  Afiatics 
made  ufe  of  to  fucceed  in  this  fort  of  operations.  We 
fee,  that  their  ordinary  manner  of  attacking  a  place 
conliiled  in  furrounding  it  with  trenches  and  walls,  fo 
elofely  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  could  go  out  '^.  Af- 
ter that,  they  brought  up  the  battering-rams  ^  to  beat 
down  the  gates  or  the  walls.  When  the  breach  was 
judged  confiderable  enough,  they  attempted  the  af- 
fault.  To  favour  and  facilitate  that  manoeuvre,  they 
1  alfed  terraffes «,  which  they  lined  with  archers,  or  fling- 
ers,  who  drove  the  befieged  from  the  breach.  They 
alfo  employed  the  fap  ^  to  throw  down  the  walls  of  the 
place.  3uch  was  the  manner  of  taking  places  befie- 
ged in  the  ages  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  and  fuch  it  had 
almoit  always  been  before. 


f  I.,  r.  n.  103. 

*  ]n  this  general  propoCtloa  we  muft  except  the  Hebrew?,  [n  the  time  of 
Mora's,  thty  were  divided  into  triiies,  wfiicli  formed  each  a  feparate  troop  with' 
its  particiilnr  itsndard.  Accordingly  we  lee,  tliat  the  army  of  David  was  divided 
into  bodies  CDnfifling  of  one  hundred  men,  and  of  oiie  thouland  men.  It  was 
alfo  formed  in  three  principal  divifions,  each  commanded  by  a  general  officer,- 
having)  under  him  tribunes  and  centurions,     x  Sam,  c.  18.  V.  i.  z,  &  4. 

^'   Id.  c.  i.Oi  V.  IJ. ;   z  King?,  c.  24.  v.  10. 

ti   Er.ekicl,  c.  4.  V.  i.  c.  ai.  v.  ;z.  c.  a5.  v.  p. 

'"'  Id;  c.  4.  V,  X.  c,  ii.  V.  aj.  c.  zc.  v.  8.         •    ■     f  a  Sam.  c.  xo.  v.  ij. 
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As  to  the  defence  of  thefe  fame  places,  it  confifted 
in  the  ftrength  and  thicknefs  of  the  wails,  in  the  breadth 
of  the  ditch  that  fui;roimdcd  them,  in  the  height  of  the 
towers,  and   in  the  various  machines  which  were  em- 
ployed in  darting  ot  long  arrows,  and  hurling  huge 
maiTes  of  ftone  s.     Thefc  means  were  then  fufficient  to 
enable  a  place  to  hold  out  a  long  time.     The  fiege  of 
Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  lafled  thirteen  years  %  and 
that  of  Azoth  by  Pfammetichus  twenty -nine\     lliefe 
facls  have  nothing  in  them  abfolutely  incredible,  if  we 
refieft,  that  the  fituation  of  a  place  aided  by  fome  works 
formerly  rendered  it  impregnable.     Befides,  we  ought 
to  look  upon  the  fieges  of  Tyre  and  Azoth  only  as 
mere  blockades.  That  was  the  only  method  they  could 
employ  to  conquer  fuch  cities  as  theie.     They  were  to 
be  reduced  by  famine,  and  it  was  not  eafy  to  do  fo.  In 
etfecl,  \vc  have  already  fcen,  in  the  preceding  books, 
that   mod  of  the  great  cities  had  formerly  a  certain 
fpace  of  land  for  tillage  inclofed  within  their  walls  ^. 

Furthermore,  although  there^  were  then  places  forti- 
fied, and  capable  ot  holding  out  a  long  time,  it  is  cer- 
tain they  mull  hav?  been  few  in  number,  or  if  there 
were  many  hi  a  ftate,  it  is  certain,  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  make  the  proper  ufe  of  them.  In  effect, 
the  greateft  advantage  that  can  be  drawn  from  fortified 
places,  is  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  a  victorious  enemy. 
Neverthelefs,  in  the  ages  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  one 
fmgle  battle  always  decided  the  fate  of  a  kingdom.. 
We  fee  no  army  recover  itfelf  or  rally  after  a  fird  de- 
feat. All  the  wars  were  then,  as  formerly,  decided  in 
a  fmgle  campaign.  The  gain  of  a  battle  infalhbly  drew 
on  the  conquell  of  a  v.'hole  kingdom. 

In  general,  the  people  ot  xViia  do  not  appear  to  have 
carried  very  far  the  knowledge  of  the  art  military.  We 
do  not  lee,  that  tliey  knev/  hov/  to  take  advantage  of 
pods;  to  feize  opportunely  a  favourable  pofition;  to 

£  1   Chrnn.  c.  iiS.  v.  9,  x$. 

•>  Jof.  antiq.  1.  10.  c.  u.  tub.  fin.  adverf.  Applon,  1.  t.  c.  7. 

i  ilerod.  I.  i.  r.,  :j7.  ^  Jsupra,  b,  1.  l:.  z.  p.  ;;, 
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draw  the  war  into  a  country  naturally  defenfible;  to 
make  ufe  of  defiles,  either  to  furprife  or  harrafs  an  ene- 
my hi  his  march,  or  for  fecurity  againfl  his  attacks;  to 
lay  artful  ambufcades;  to  prolong  a  campaign  with 
addrefs;  to  avoid  coming  to  a  decifive  adion  \vith  an 
enemy  fuperior  in  force;  to  reduce  him  at  length  to 
confume  himfelf  through  fcarcity  of  provifions  and  fo- 
rage»  Neither  do  we  fee,  that  thefe  people  were  either 
very  ilvilful  or  very  attentive  to  take  advantage  of  the 
difpofition  of  the  ground,  to  chufe  places  where  they 
might  fupport  their  right  Or  left  by  rivers,  moraifes,  or 
heights,  to  prevent  their  being  furrounded.  They  were 
equally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  engaging  a  large  army 
with  one  lefs  numerous  '.  No  mention  is  made  of  theie 
refources  in  the  wars  of  the  Afiatics.  It  appears,  that 
marches,  counter-marches,  and,  in  fine,  many  other  mi- 
litary manoeuvres  were  always  unknown  amongft  them. 
I  fhall  fay  only  a  word  of  the  ordinary  confcquences 
of  victory  amongft  the  people  of  Alia.  1  have  faid 
enough  in  the  firft  and  fecond  parts  of  this  work,  of 
the  excelTes  which  the  conquerors  were  originally  ac- 
cuftomed  to.  It  was  ftill  the  fame  tiling  in  the  ages  we 
are  now  goin^^  through.  Their  hiftory  in  that  refpeft 
is  one  continued  fcene  of  the  moft  horrible  barbarities; 
and  all  I  have  faid  of  the  firft  ages  agrees  but  too  well 
with  thofe  we  are  now  employed  upon.  I  need  not 
therefore,  I  think,  take  the  trouble  of  retouching  that 
frightful  picture.  I  fliall  remark  one  cullom,  of  which 
we  meet  many  examples  in  fcripture;  a  cuftom  as  bar- 
barous, and  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  as  the  . 
cruelties  with  which  the  firft  conquerors  always  fullied 
their  vi(5lcries.  We  fee  the  kings  of  Affyria  and  of 
Chaldea,  not  content  with  having  carried  defolation  and 
havock  into  the  countries  they  had  fubjeded,  carry  a- 
way  all  the  inhabitants  whom  the  fword  had  fpared,  and 
tranfport  them  into  far  diftant  countries "".  Thefe  con- 
querors, if  we  may  fay  fo,  regarded  men  as  productions 

f  Rollin,  hid.  anc.  t,  ?..  p.  419. 

-■^  %  K.iti<Ts,  c.  17.  V.  6.  ■'-.  14.  V,  i(J.  c,  ir.  V.  II. 
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of  the  earth,  which  they  might  indifferently  tranfplant 
from  one  climate  to  another. 

I  fliall  alfo  make  another  refledion  upon  this  fabjedl. 
After  the  fads  which  my  readers  have  feen,  we  fhould 
be  led  to  believe  that  the  earth  mufl  formerly  have 
been  much  lefs  peopled  than  it  rs  at  prefent.  In  ancient 
times  the  people  were  almofl  continually  in  arms. 
Perpetual  wars,  ravages,  carnage,  and  the  total  deftruc- 
tion  of  cities,  were  the  ordinary  confequences  of  victo- 
ry. We  have  feen  proofs  of  it  in  the  fate  which  befel 
Nineveh  ",  Samari.a  °,  Tyre  p,  and  Jerufalem  ^,  without 
fpeaking  of  many  other  examples  which  I  might  cite. 
A  country  conquered  then,  was  infallibly  a  country 
ruined  and  deftroyed.  Even  a  confiderable  time  muli: 
have  pafled  before  it  could  recover ;  fmce  the  conquer- 
or, as  i  have  juft  faid,  carried  into  captivity  all  that 
might  have  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  foldier;  and  how 
many  families  muft  there  not  have  perifhed  in  thefe 
forced  and  cruel  tranfmigrations  ?  The  manner  in  which 
they  then  made  war,  could  not  therefore  fail  to  fweep 
from  the  earth  the  greateft  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Afia 
in  particular,  the  perpetual  theatre  of  horrors  and  de- 
vaftations,  fhould  very  foon  have  found  herfelf  abfolute- 
ly  defert  and  uninhabited.  Neverthelefs,  the  fa£ls  re- 
lated by  ancient  hiftorians  atteft,  that  this  part  of  the 
world  was  infinitely  populous,  even  a  few  ages  after 
thofe  we  are  now  going  through.  It  is,  I  own,  a  pro- 
blem which  1  cannot  eafily  folve. 

CHAP.       11. 

Of  the  Greeks, 

TN  the  examination  we  are  going  to  make  of  the  ftate 
-■-  of  the  art  military  amongft  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages 

"  Tobit,  c.  14.  V.  14.  edit,  of  the  Scptuagint  ;  Nahum.  c.  x.  v.  8,  lo,  ij.  c. 
5.  V.  7.;  Sophon.  c.  X.  V.  13,  15.;  Ezekiel,c.  31.  v.  3,&c. ;  Herod.!,  i,  n.  lotf.'; 
Diod.  1.  a.  p.  141.;  Strabo,   1.  id.  p.  1071.  j  Alcif.  polyhilt.  apud  Synccli.    p. 

JIO. 

"  X  Kings,  c.  17.  V.  C;  Ilofea,  c.  14.  v.  i.;  Micah.  c.  i.  v.  C. 

P  S«c  Supra,  b.  4.  c.  i.  p.  151.  1   1   Kings,  c.  ij.  v.  p,  &C. 
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now  in  queftion,  I  fliall  enter  into  no  detail  of  the  wars 
thiey  might  have  had  amongfl  themfelves.  That  objeft 
is  not  worth  the  while.  The  hiftory  of  mihtary  events 
which  then  happened  in  Greece,  is  neither  very  inftruc- 
tive  nor  very  interefling.  1  fhall  therefore  content  my- 
felf  with  fpeaking,  firil  of  the  cuftoms  which  were 
common  in  general  to  all  the  Greek  nation,  and  then 
of  the  practices  which  may  be  affirmed  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  Spartans  knd  to  the  Athenians.  Thefc 
two  were  without  contradiction  the  firft,  and  even  the 
only  people,  who,  iti  the  S^ges  we  are  now  employed  otiy 
had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  military  art.  I  need  no 
other  proofs  of  it  than  the  fuperiotity  which  Sparta  and 
Athens  fo  long  enjoyed  over  all  the  other  cities  of 
Greece.  I  do  not,  moreover,  pretend  to  enter  into  any- 
great  details  upon  all  the  objeds  I  have  indicated.  As 
to  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  in  particular,  I  do  not 
thiiik  there  is  occafion  to  dwell  long  upon  their  difci- 
pline  and  military  cuftoms,  thefe  bbjefts  being  the  belt 
.known  and  the  mofl  familiar. 


ARTICLE      I. 

Of  the  Military  Pradices  common  to  all  the  Feople  of  Greece. 

WHEN  I  fpoke  of  the  military  difcipline  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  I  faid, 
that  we  did  not  fee  very  clearly  in  what  manner  they 
then  levied  troops.  We  can  fpeak  more  affirmatively 
upon  this  fubjeft  in  the  ages  we  are  now  going  through. 
We  know,  that  at  Lacedsemon,  for  example,  ail  the 
citizens  were  obliged  to  bear  arms  from  the  age  of  thirty 
years  to  that  of  flxty^  It  was  the  fame  thing  at  Athens. 
All  the  young  Athenians  caufed  themfelves  to  be  inrol- 
led  in  a  public  regifter  at  the  age  of  i8  years,  and  en- 
gaged themfelves,  by  a  folemn  oath,  to  ferve  the  re- 

'  Potter  archeolog.  1.  3.  c.  a. 

public. 
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public.  That  aft  obliged  them  to  march  on  all  occa- 
fions  that  prefented  till  the  age  of  fixty  years  f.  We 
may  conjecture  that  this  ufage  had  equally  place  in  all  the 
other  dates  of  Greece,  who,  in  all  probability,  obferved 
in  that  refpedl  the  fame  difcipline  as  Sparta  and  Athens. 
Let  us  alfo  obferve,  thatamongft  all  thefe  people  deferters 
were  puniihed  with  death  %  and  thofe  branded  with  in- 
famy who  in  battle  had  abandoned  their  buckler  ". 

In  the  earliefl:  times  of  Greece,  the  foldiers  made  war 
at  their  own  expence  ^,  and  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at 
it.  Wars  of  ambition  were  as  yet  unknown.  Thev 
took  arms  only  to  defend  themfclvcs  when  attacked,  and 
in  hopes  of  plunder.  All  wars  therefore  were  then 
either  ufeful  or  neceffary,  and  every  individual  perfon- 
ally  interefled.  Armies,  befides,  went  but  a  very  little 
dillance  from  the  dilirift  where  the  troops  which  com- 
pofed  them  had  been  raifed ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
return  to  it  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  foldier 
therefore  could  eafily  provide  for  his  fubfiRence.  The 
war  of  Troy  excepted,  many  ages  paiTed  before  the 
Greeks  thought  of  carrying  their  arms  out  of  their  own 
country,  and  till  that  time  their  troops  were  not  in  ufe 
to  demand  pay;  for,  even  in  the  expedition  againfl  Troy, 
the  bait  of  a  rich  booty  made  an  ample  recompenfe. 

The  ambition  of  the  Greeks  having  increafed  with  their 
power,  they  wanted  at  length  to  take  part  in  the  events  of 
other  countries.  Different  circumftances  engaged  them  in 
procefs  of  time  often  to  traiifport  their  troops  out  of  their 
own  territories.  Then  the  Hate  Was  obliged  to  furnifh 
particular  fupplles  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  armies 
which  they  fent  into  diftant  countries.  Although  hiftory 
does  not  exprefsly  fay,  that  Sparta  gave  pay  to  thofe  of 
her  inhabitants  whom  (lie  fent  into  Afia,  yet  it  may  be 


f  Potter  3rc^eoIoJf.  1.  3.  c.  x.  t   Lucian.  in  navig.  n.  35.  t.  3.  p.  170. 

"  See  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  178.  B.  j  S.  Empiric.  Pyrrhi.r.  Hyppot.  1.  3,  c.  44. 
p.  181. 

'-  See  pgrt  *.  b.  s-  chiap.  j. 
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conjedured  that  the  pubhc  treafure  contributed  to  their 
maintenance.  It  is  faid,  that  Lyfander  caufed  to  be 
augmented  the  pay  of  the  Lacedccmonians  who  ferved 
in  the  galleys,  which  that  general  conducted  to  the 
younger  Cyrus  '*.  This  facl  authorifes  us  to  think,  that 
the  troops  of  Sparta  were  then  in  the  ufe  of  receiving 
pay. 

Till  the  time  of  Perides,  the  foldiers  at  Athens  had 
ferved  the  republic  gratuitoully;  but  under  his  govern- 
nient,  tire  war  being  carried  orf  at  a  diftance,  in  the 
Cherfonefus,  in  Thrace,  in  the  iflaiids,  in  Ionia,  &c.  for 
many  months  together,  the  republic  was  obliged  to  pro-  I 
vide  fubfiflence  for  citizens  io  long  abfent  from  their 
country,  and,  of  confequence,  unable  to  procure  the 
means  of  life.  For  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  for 
the  mod  part  artifans,  and  fubfifted  only  by  their  la- 
bour and  their  induftry.  The  pay  which  the  republic 
gave  her  troops  was  ftated  at  two  oboli  a-day  to  a  foot- 
loldier,  and  one  drachma  to  a  trooper  ^,  It  is  thus  that 
ambition,  in  procefs  of  time,  conftrained  the  Greeks  to 
keep  foldiers  in  pay  which  they  had  not  originally  done. 
The  fads  we  have  juft  feen,  are,  it  is  true,  pofterior  to 
the  ages  which  clofe  this  third  and  lafl  part  of  our 
work,  I  have  notwithftanding  thought  this  digreffion 
iiecelTary  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  military  difci- 
pline  of  the  Greeks..  I  return  to  the  epocha  which  ought 
-at  prefent  to  occupy  us. 

1  have  faid  in  the  preceding  volume,  that,  accordmg 
to  all  appearance,  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times,  were 
not  very  expert  \n  the  art  of  handling  their  arms  *.  I 
Ihall  add,  that  it  muft  have  been  ftill  the  fame  in  the 
ages  we  are  now  going  through.  We  know,  in  effect, 
that  there  never  were  any  fencing-mafters  amongft  the 
Lacedaemonians  i^ ;  and  as  for  the  Athenians,  they  only 
introduced  tliat  profeifion  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pe- 
loponncfian  war  ".  Would  not  this  facl  lead  us  to  think, 

y    Plut.  in  Lyfand.  p.  4?J.  B. 

^    Potter  arclicol.  1.  3.  c.  x.  p.  431, 

*  See  pan  z.  book  s-  c.  3.  b   Plato  in  Laches,  p.  4,?!,  4,83. 

'•'  Ibid.    .See  the  rotc^  of  M.  D-cier  upon  this  dialogue,  p.  338.^ 
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that  the  Greeks  were  not  in  ufe  to  exercife  their  troops 
in  arms ;  and  that,  in  this  refpe£l,  there  \vas  neither  rule 
nor  difcipHne  amongft  thefe  people,  every  one  being 
permitted  to  follow  his  own  ideas  and  particular  views? 

As  to  marches,  encampments,  evolutions,  and  other 
military  operations,  it  is  not  polfible  to  ipeak  of  them. 
We  have  nothing  that  can  indicate  whether  the  Greeks^ 
in  the  times  I  fpeak  of,  had  any  lixed  princ.i,ples,  any 
conftant  and  uniform  maxims  upon  thefe  articles.  I 
fhould  think  in  general,  that  tliefe  people  had  not  as 
yet  made  any  great  progrefs  in  tactics.  That  fcience  bc^- 
gan  very  late  'Jo  receive  clearnefs  and  form. 

I  have  proved  elfewhere,  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  there  was  no  cavalry,  properly  fo  called,  in 
the  Grecian  armies  '^.  The  ages  here  in  queflion  oifer 
a  remarkable  difference  in  this  refpetl.  In  them  we  fee 
the  Greeks  make  ufe  of  cavalry,  and  have  bodies  of 
them  in  their  armies.  It  might  perhaps  be  interefting 
to  fix  the  epocha  of  this  change,  and  make  known  the 
authors  .of  it^  but  it  is  .not  pollible,  oi\  this  iirticle,  to 
gratify  the  curiofity  oi  the  reader.  We  are  abfohitely 
ignorant  by  whom  and  at  what  time  cavalry  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece.  AH  we  can  fay  of  it  is,  that  the 
firfl  war  of  Melfene,  Vvliofe  epocha  falls  about  the  year 
743  before  J.  C  is  the  firll  occafion  where  hillcry  makes 
mention  of  cavalry  in  the  Grecian  armies  ^.  There  wtrn 
of  them  in  the  army  of  the  Meffenians,  and  in  tliat  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Apparently  this  eflablifhment 
muft  have  been  pretty  recent;  for,  befides  that  this  ca- 
valry was  few  in  number,  it  was  otherwife  fo  bad  as  to 
be  fcarce  of  any  ufe.  Paufanlas  remarks  on  this  fub- 
je£t,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pcloponnefus  knew  not  as 
yet  the  art  of  well-managing  a  horle  f.  We  may  .there- 
fore fuppofe,  witliOAit  giving  too  much  to  conjecture, 
that  the  introdu^licn  of  cavalry  into  the  Grecian  armies 
did  not  greatly  precede  the  hrft  war  of  Melfene. 

d  See  part  i.  book  5.  c.  3. 

^  Sec  Acad,  dcs  infciipt.  t.  7.  M.  p.  .498,  317.  f  L.  4.  c.  ?.  p.  300. 
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The  Greeks,  moreover,  had  always  very  few  cavah-y. 
Not  that  thefe  people  did  not  make  great  account  of 
them.  We  fee,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  valued  them 
highly;  but  the  foil  of  Greece,  generally  fpeaking  dry 
and  barren,  was  never  favourable  for  horfes.  The  foil 
of  Thefialy  alone  was  fit  for  breeding  and  keeping 
horfes ;  they  degenerated  every  where  elfe  «.  It  is  not 
poiTible  to  doubt  of  this,  when  we  fee  that  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  at  that  of  Platea,  the  Greeks  had  no 
cavalry,  becaufe  Thefialy  was  then  in  the  power  of  the  \ 
Perfians  ''^  The  Grecian  army  was,  notwithftanding, 
one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  flrong  at  the  battle  of 
Platea.  The  maintenance  of  a  body  of  Theflalian  ca- 
valry was  befides  fo  expenfive,  that  the  greater  part  of  ; 
the  Grecian  cities  were  not  in  a  condition  to  fupport  it. 
Accordingly  whoever  anciently  could  n"^^intain  horfes, 
"Was  held  amongit  the  Greeks  in  the  higheft  confidera- 
tion'. 

Let  us  remark,  while  we  are  on  the  fubjed  of  caval- 
ry, that  no  nation  of  antiquity  knew  the  ufe  of  either  ; 
faddles  or  ftirrups.  No  mention  is  made  of  them  in 
ancient  writers.  Education,  exercife,  and  ufe,  had  fl 
taught  the  horfemen  of  thofe  times  to  do  without  thefe 
helps.  They  knev/  how  to  fpring  lightly  on  horfeback, 
and  keep  their  feat  without  the  help  of  either  faddle  or 
ftirrups,  Thofe  who  through  age  or  weaknefs  had  not 
the  fame  agility,  took  the  affiftance  of  another ;  or  elfe 
they  took  the  advantage  of  a  great  ftone,  or  fome  other 
elevation,  to  mount  on  horfeback''.  Thefe  cufloms  dp 
little  honour  to  the  genivis  and  fagacity  of  the  ancientSt 
We  cannot  fee  without  adonifhment,  how  little  in-»; 
duflrious  they  were  to  procure  themfelves  certain  con- 
venienc'ies  which  we  can  hardly  comprehend  it  poffible 
ever  to  have  done  without.  Let  us  now  fay  a  little  of 
the  attack  and  defence  of  places  amongft  the  Greeks. 

C  Sec  Acad,  des  inrcrijit.  t.  7.  M.  p.  330. 
'1   Heri)d.  J.  6.  n.  iiz.  1.  9.  n.   128. 
>  An'.K  de  rep.  1.  4.  cip.  3.  t.  2,  p.  365.  B. 
%  Zee  Pattcric  arch'.ol"P;. -1.  3.  cap,  i,  p.  43c. 
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This  part  of  the  military  fcience  was  ftili  little  known 
ill  Greece  in  the  ages  which  employ  us  at  prefent.  In 
the  war  which  the  Lacedaemonians  declared  againit  the 
JVIeffcnians,  we  fee  the  city  of  Ithome  fullain  a  fiege  of 
19  years,  lefs  by  the  ftrength  of  its  fortifications  than 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  befiegers.  The  defence 
ot  that  place  confilled  folely  in  its  polition.  It  is  feated 
upon  a  mountain  of  confiderable  height,  and  fufficiently 
fleep ',  to  render  the  approaches  to  it  very  difficult  to 
people  of  fo  little  experience  in  the  art  of  befieging 
towns  as  the  Greeks  of  thofe  times.  It  is  thus  that 
many  places  were  able,  even  before  they  had  invented 
any  kind  of  fortifications,  to  fuftain  very  long  fieges. 
Ariftotle  tells  us  alfo,  that  the  ancient  cities  of  Greece 
were  built  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  although  they  were 
not  furrounded  by  walls,  they  were  neverthelefs  able  to 
defend  themfelves  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  conftruc- 
tion.  All  the  ftreets  were  fo  narrow,  and  fo  full  of 
windings,  that  they  could,  with  a  fmall  force,  eafily  flop 
an  enemy  at  every  flep,  and  crulh  him  from  the  tops  of 
the  houfes  ™.  Neither  is  Ariftotle  the  only  writer  of 
antiquity  who  has  fpoke  of  this  fa6l  °.  We  even  find 
examples  of  it  amongfl  other  nations  befides  the 
Greeks  °. 

I  do  not  at  prefent  fee  any  other  objefts  to  indicate, 
on  the  Hate  of  the  art  military  in  Greece.  I  fliall  only 
remark  one  practice  which  we  cannot  enough  com- 
mend. It  was  the  cuftom,  after  a  battle,  to  aiTemble 
the  army,  to  adjudge  openly,  and  in  prefence  of  all  the 
troops,  the  prize  of  valour  to  him  who  fliould  be 
thought  to  have  deferved  it  *'.  It  were  fuperHuous  to 
take  up  time  with  ftiewing  the  effecl  which  fuch  a  cu- 
ftom muft  have  had  amongft  a  people  fo  greedy  of 
glory  and  diftinclion  as  were  the  ancient  Greeks. 

We  have  feen  elfewhere  what  were  the  laws  of  war 

•  Piuf.  1.  4.  c.  9.  ;  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  SJ<5. 

"1   De  rep.  1.  7.  c.  n.  n  Cge  DioJ.  1.  4.  p.  jti, 

°  See  Ic  Rcc.  des  voyages  de  la  compagnie  dcs  IikIcs  HoUanduife,   t.  4.  p.  53, 
ft  S4. 

P  See  Herod,  1.  8.  n.  113.;   Diod.  fragra.  t- 1.  p.  6n.  n.  10. 
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amongft  thofe  people  in  the  heroic  times «».  They  were 
not  lefs  barbarous  in  the  ages  that  now  employ  us. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  taken  city  were  immediately  re- 
duced to  llavery,  and  the  place  entirely  dcflroyed.  I 
think  that  this  fpirit  of  cruelty  may  be  attributed  to  the 
political  conftitution  of  Greece,  where  the  republican 
government  ruled,  and  was  preferred  to  all  others.  In 
effect,  it  appears  to  me,  by  hiilorical  proofs,  that,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  the  confequences  of  a  vidory  were  al- 
ways more  cruel  in  republics  than  in  monarchical  ftates. 
It  is  even  eafy  to  explain  the  reafon  of  it.  Wars  un- 
dertaken by  monarchs  are  ufually  regarded  as  perfonal, 
of  fovereign  againft  fovereign.  The  fubjecls  are  fcarce 
ever  actuated  by  motives  of  private  vengeance.  Thence 
comes,  in  part,  that  humanity  which  takes  place  after 
victory,  and  the  good  treatment  which  prifoners  now 
meet  with  amonglt  moft  of  the  European  nations.  It 
muft  be  otherwife  in  republics.  Guided  by  other  prin- 
ciples and  other  interefts  than  monarchical  ftates,  the 
wars  they  undertake  are  almoft  always  national.  Every 
member  of  the  ffate  takes  a  lively  and  perfonal  concern 
in  it,  and  in  battle  is  neceiTarily  Simulated  by  particular 
aniuioiity.  Hence  their  viftories  mull  be  attended  with 
exceffcs  unknovv'n  in  the  wars  of  monarchs;  and  this 
we  fee  to  have  happened  in  all  thofe  of  the  Greeks. 
Thefe  people,  in  the  times  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  were 
divided  into  an  infinity  of  little  repubhcs;  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  had  a  jealous  and  perfonal  hatred,  from 
which  they  reciprocally  fought  to  ruin  and  deftroy  each 
other. 

After  tliis  general  view  of  the  fiate  of  the  art  mili- 
tary amongd  the  Greeks  in  the  ages  which  now  em- 
ploy us,  we  mufl  fay  a  word  or  two  upon  the  difcipline 
peculiar  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  to  the  Athenians. 
Antiquity  gives  to  Lycurgus  the  honour  of  all  the  re- 
gulations relating  to  war  amongft  the  Lacedaemonians. 
We  are  therefore  enabled  to  judg-e  of  the  ikill  of  thefe 
people  in  the  art  military.     It  is  not  altogether  the  fame 

S  fse  psrt  ;.  book  5,  c,  3. 
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with  the  Athenians.  Their  progrefs  in  this  refpeftwas 
much  flower.  They  began  to  form  themfelves  to  the 
Icience  of  war,  but  a  Ihort  time  before  the  irruption  of 
the  Perfians  into  Greece.  Neverthelefs,  that  I  might 
leave  nothing  to  defire  upon  this  article,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  anticipate  the  times  a  little,  and  give  an  idea 
«f  the  difcipline  and  military  capacity  of  the  Athenians. 


ARTICLE         It. 

Of  the  Military  Difcipline  of  the  Lacedainonians, 

^rE  ought  to  regard  the  Lacedaemonians  as  havnig 
been,  of  all  the  people  of  Greece,  thofe  who  pof- 
felTed  the  military  fcience  in  the  mod  eminent  degree. 
All  the  laws  of  Sparta,  and  all  the  eftablifhments  of  Ly- 
curgus,  tended  to  make  as  many  foldiers  as  they  rec- 
koned citizens  in  the  republic.  War  was  in  fome  fort 
the  only  object  regarded  at  Sparta  in  the  education  of 
their  youth  ^  After  this  refleclion,  we  are  not  to  won- 
der that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  unrivalled  in  Greece, 
for  experience,  capacity,  and  exactnefs  of  military  dif- 
cipline. To  thefe  qualities  they  owed  their  fuccefs  and 
their  fuperiority. 

Amongit  the  Spartans,  as  amongfl  the  other  people 
of  Greece,  the  principal  ilrength  of  the  armies  confid- 
ed in  infantry.  It  was  divided,  let  the  tenn  be  allowed 
me,  into  a  certain  number  of  regiments,  compofedeach 
of  four  battalions.  The  battalion  confiited  of  128  men, 
and  W'as  divided  into  four  companies  of  32  men 
each^.  All  thefe  bodies  were  commanded  by  officers  of 
fubordinate  ranks  and  employments  ^  One  of  the  two 
kings  of  Sparta  was  always  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
armies ". 

The  arms  of  the  LacedLsmonians  confided  in  great 

•■  See  Pint,  in  Lycurg.  f  Thiicyd.  1.  j.  n.  63. 

'   Id.  I.  s.  n.  66.  ;   Xcnoph.  dc  rcpubl.  Liced.  p.  599. 

"   Ht;fo(l.  1.  5,  n,  75.  J   Tiiucyd.   1.  S-  n.  66.  \  Xciioph.  de  republ.   Liccd.  p. 
4or,  &  401. 
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bucklers,  lances,  half-pikes,  and  very  fliort  fwords  ^. 
They  had  alfo,  if  we  may  call  it  fo,  a  fort  of  uniform 
for  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  All  the  authors  of  an- 
tiquity agree  that  they  were  conflantly  clothed  in  red. 
The  choice  of  that  colour  was  founded  upon  two  mo- 
tives. They  intended  both  that  the  foldiers  might  the 
iefs  perceive  the  lofs  of  blood,  and  to  hide  from  the 
enemy  the  knowledge  of  the  wounds  they  had  made  ^. 

Flutes  were  the  military  inftruments  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. They  went  always  to  battle  to  the  found  of 
that  inftrument,  in  order,  fays  Thucydides,  that  march- 
ing at  an  equal  pace,  and  as  it  were  in  cadence,  they 
might  be  the  Iefs  expofed  to  break  their  ranks.  This 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  military  difcipline  of 
thefe  people  2.  All  their  principles,  all  their  tactic  rules, 
and  all  their  military  precepts,  tended  to  prevent  the 
troops  from  ever  being  broken  or  difperfed.  They  had 
provided  for  and  obviated  every  event  which  might  ex- 
pofe  them  to  this  danger.  In  this  view  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  forbid  to  flrip  the  dead  in  battle  ^.  The 
lame  may  be  faid  of  their  maxim  of  never  purfuing  too 
ardently  a  flying  enemy.  The  Lacedaemonians  were. 
very  fenfible  of  the  hazards  they  might  incur  on  fuch 
an  occafion.  They  wifely  preferred  moderation  and 
caution  to  the  advantage  of  killing  fome  men  the  more ''. 
It  even  often  happened,  that  their  enemies  having 
learned,  that  all  who  refiftcd  were  put  to  the  fword,  and 
that  the  runaways  only  were  pardoned,  preferred  flight 
to  rcfiftance*^. 

We  ought  alfo  to  beftow  great  praifes  on  the  maxim 
which  Lycurgus  had  endeavoured  to  inculate  with  his 

^  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  yi.  F. 

y  Xencph.  de  rep.  Laced,  p.  399.;  Pint  inftit.  Lac,  p.  ijS.  F. ;  JE-Vian.  var. 
bifl.  1.  6.  c.  6. ;  Val.  Max.  1.  a.  c.  6.  ;  Siiidas,  t.  3.  p.  639. 

z   L.  5.  n.  70- ;  Pint,  i"  Lycurg.  p.  5  3-  E- ;   Pauf.  1.  3.  c.  17.  p.  xji-  I.  4-  C' 
8  .  p.  300.;   Liician.  de  faltat.  n.  10. 

a   Lilian,  var.  liift.  1.  6.  c.  6.;   Plut.  t.  i.  p.  228.  F. 

b  Pauf.  1.  4.  c,  8.  p.  300. ;  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  54.  A. 
,    c  Plut.    ibid. 
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people.  He  forbade  them  to  make  war  too  often  with 
the  fame  enemies,  for  fear  of  inltrufting  them,  by  lay- 
ing them  under  the  frequent  neceffity  of  defending 
therafclves  '^  Thefe  fads  are,  I  think,  fufiicient  to  prove 
how  greatly  the  Lacedaemonians  had  fludied  the  mili- 
tary art.  and  the  progref^  they  had  made  in  it 

]t  mult  appear  very  aftoniihing,  that  a  people,  wliofe 
prcatnefs  of  foul  and  whofe  prudence  we  cannot  too 
much  commend;  ihoukl  have  been  fo  fubjed  to  fuper- 
llition  as  were  tlie  Lacedajmonians.  They  Vvxre  fway- 
ed  by  this  weaknefs  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  make  them 
rilk  the  fafety  of  their  coantry.  Hiflory  has  preferved 
us  one  very  memorable  exaniple.  From  motives  un- 
known to  us  at  this  day,  the  Lacedaemonians  duril  not 
lake  the  field  beforethe  day  cf  the  full  moon.  Atthetime 
that  the  Perfians,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  were 
on  the  point  ot  invading  Greece,  the  Athenians,  whom 
the  ftorm  firfl;  threatened,  difpatched  meffengers  in  great 
hade  to  Sparta,  demanding  fuccours.  The  anfwer  they 
got  in  fo  critical  a  conjuncture  was,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians could  not  march  for  fome  time,  becaufe  their 
religion  did  not  allow  them  to  take  the  field  before  the 
full  moon  =. 

The  Lacedeemonians  are  liable  to  a  reproach  {till 
more  fhameful,  and  more  eifential.  They  were  no  wav 
fcrupulous  on  the  article  of  probity.  All  means  by 
vv'hich  they  might  triumph,  appeared  to  them  good  and 
lawful.  Perfidy  and  breach  of  faith  coit  them  no- 
thing f.  They  are  alfo  accufed  of  being  the  firil  of  all 
known  nations,  who  attempted  to  corrupt  with  monev 
the  fidelity  of  the  enemies  generals,  and  rendering,  fo 
to  fpeak,  their  victories  venal  ^.  In  this  refpect,  the  La- 
cedaemonians followed  their  prevailing  taite.  Thefe 
people,  in  general,  made  great  account  of  cunning  and 
of  fraud.      We  know  that  theft  was  not  only  tolerated, 

J  Pint,  in  Lyciirg.  p.  47.  D.  Apophthrgm.  p.  iflj*.  F.  .See  wlut  the  Czar 
Peter  1.  laid  on  the  war  waged  on  liim  by  Charles  XII.  liiil.  de  Charles  XII. 
par  Voltaire,  1.  i.fiib.fin. 

e  Herod.  !.  5.  n.  106.  ,  Strabo,  1.  9.  p.  611.  ;    Paiif.  !.  i.  c.  j8.  1.  3.  c.  5. 

f  See  Herod.  1.  6,  n.  7^.  G  Paufan.  1.  4    c.  17.  p.  311. 

.     Vol.  III.  •     Z  but 
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but  even  in  feme  fort  authorifed  by  the  laws  of  Sparta\ 
This  principle  had  influence  even  in  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate.  When  the  Lacedcemonians  owed  a  vidory  to- 
the  fubtilty  and  addrefs  of  their  generals,  they  facrificed 
an  ox;  but  when  they  thought  it  due  only  to  their 
courage  and  the  force  of  their  arms,  they  contented 
themfclves  with  facrilicing  a  cock '.  The  intention  of 
the  Lacedsemoniaiis  in  this  praftice,  Xvhich  appears  ri^ 
diculous,  was  to  accuftom  their  generals  ta  employ 
cunning  more  willingly  than  open  force  ^. 

To  this  fuccincl  account  I  have  thought  ptoper  ta 
confine  what  I  had  to  fay  of  the  military  difciphne  of 
the  Spartans.  Thofe  who  fliall  defire  to  know  more  of 
the  marches,  evolutions,  military  ranks,  and  order  of 
incampment  of  thefe  people,  may  confult  the  treatife  of 
Xenophon,  intitled.  Of  the  republic  of  ths  Lacedemonians^ 


ARTICLE     Hi. 

Of  the  Military  Difdpline  of  the  Athenians, 

I  Have  already  fliown  the  reafons  that  do  not  permit 
us  to  enter  into  any  great  details  upon  the  military 
difcipline  of  the  Athenians.  It  muit  be  granted,  be- 
fides,  that 've  have  but  few  hghts  upon  this  objedt  now 
remaining,  either,  that  time  has  robbed  us  af  tho-fe  of 
the  ancient  authors  who  might  have  inflrufted  us  in  it, 
or,  which  appears  to  me  moft  probable,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  this  refpei^  which  deferved  to  be  particularly 
tranfmitted  to  pollerity.  The  Athenians,  in  effed;,  did 
not  yield  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  bravery;  but  I  think 
they  were  inferior  to  them  for  ikill  and  capacity,  and  in 
general  for  all  the  operations  of  war.  The  manner  in 
which  the  armies  of  the  Athenians  were  commanded, 
cannot,  for  example,  give  us  a  great  opinion  of  the  abi- 
lities of  this  people  in  the  art  military. 

The  Athenians  placed  at  the  head  of  their  troops  ten 

^  See  Pint,  in  Lycurg.  p.  so.  &  Inftitut.  Laced,  p.  tjt. 
I  riut.  ialiit.  Laced',  p.  i33.  F.  U  Id.  ibid, 
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chiefs  equal  in  authority ',  becaufe  that  Athens  being 
compofed  of  ten  tribes,  each  of  them  would  furnifii  its 
own.  Thefe  ten  chiefs  took  their  turns  in  the  com- 
mand; that  is  to  fay,  they  commanded  alternately,  each 
for  one  day  "■-.  Their  authority  being  equal,  it  might 
happen,  as  the  event  fliewed  more  than  once,  that,  in 
their  deliberations,  five  fhould  be  of  one  opinion,  and 
five  of  another  ".  To  remedy  the  inconveniencies  Vv^hioli 
this  divifion  of  opinions  could  not  have  failed  to  occa- 
fion,  they  joined  to  the  ten  generals  an  officer  known  in 
antiquity  by  the  name  of  Polemarch.  This  officer  had  a 
vote  in  the  council  of  war,  and  fo  could  turn  the  fcale ". 

It  was  the  people  who  chofe  the  ten  generals  charged 
wi'th  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  rep^Lblic.  They 
were  ufually  in  place  only  for  one  year,  and'v.-ere  ahnoit 
always  changed  at  every  campaign.,  i  think  it  were 
fuperfluous  to  infill  upon  the  incoiivemciicies  a^nd  defctSls 
of  fuch  a  difcipiine.  I  fliall  content  rayfelf  with  relating 
a  bon  mot  of  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  tiie  father  of 
Alexander.  I  admire,  faid  this  prince,  the  happinefs  of 
the  Athenians,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  my  life,  I  have 
been  able  to  find  but  one  general  (ParanenioJ ;  but  the 
Athenians  never  fail  to  find,  to  their  iiand,  ten  evc^ry 
year  p. 

It  fuffices  to  know  the  cliarader  of  the  people  of  A^ 
thens,  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  motives  of  a  conduct 
fo  whimfical  and  fo  fingular.  It  was  the  fear  of  tyr-an'' 
ny  which  mod  certainly  had  put  the  Athenians  upou 
contriving  that  multiplicity,  and  this  continual  change 
of  gcrverals.  Never  ]:>eople,  in  eifetl,  werfi  more  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  hberty,  or  took  more  jealoufy  and 
umbrage  at  their  chiefs  than  tiiat  of  Athens.  All  their 
pohtics  tended  to  diminifh  the  authority  which  they 
were  obliged  to  trufl  them  w'ith.  They  fought  there- 
fore to  fliorten  the  duration  of  it,  and  to  cauTe  the  com- 
mand to  pafs  inceifantly  into  different  hands,  in  the  view 

'   Herod.  1.  6.  n.  103.;   Corn.  l^Iepos  in  Miltiid.  n.  4.;   Piut.  anoj-l'thegm.  p^ 
J  77.  C. ;  in  Cimone,  p.  483.  E. 
"1   Hen^d   1.  6.  n.  xio. ;   Plat,  in  ..'\riili>K  p.  ?it. 
"  Herod.  I.  6.  n.  109.  o  II>1(!,  n.  no. 

P    PLit.  apnphtliegm,  p    i""-.  C. 
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of  preventing  and  hindering  the  cnterprifes  which  their 
generals  might  be  tempted  to  form  againft  their  liberty, 
and  againft  their  independence  '',. 

As  to  the  reft,  when  I  adyanced  that  the  Athenians  „ 
were  very  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  experience  fl 
and  mihtary  capacity,  I  did  not  pretend  to  rob  the  firft 
of  the  glory  which  they  fo  juftly  acquired  by  many 
well-conduded  expeditions.  I  only  meant  to  fay,  that 
in  general  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  wanted  that 
firmnefs  and  that  conliifency  of  condud,  which  alone,< 
can  infure  the  fuccefs  of  enterprifes.  Inconftancy,  ini^ 
patience,  and  precipitation,  governed  but  too  often  the 
ileps  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  to  thefe  defefts,  infepara- 
ble  from  the  conftitution  of  their  government,  rather; 
than  to  any  real  incapacity,  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
attribute  the  misfortunes  which  overwhelmed  them  a- 
bout  the  end  of  the  Peloponnehan  war.  By  her  w-ant 
of  conduct,  her  prefumption,  and  her  temerity,  Athens 
loft  even  the  advantages  which  flie  had  in  fea-aftairs 
over  thee  Lacedaemonians  and  the  other  people  oi 
Greece.  1  can  dwell  no  longer  upon  an  article  fo  in- 
terefting.  The  events  which  occafioned  the  total  fall 
and  entire  humiliation  of  the  Athenians,  happened  in 
ages  which  do  not  enter  into  the  plan  I  have  pro- 
pofed  *. 

I  have  already  had  occafion  to  fay,  that  humanity 
conftituted  the  ground  of  the  general  chara6ter  of  the 
Athenians '.  We  find  a  ftriking  proof  of  this  in  a  law 
which  does  too  much  honour  to  this  people  to  pafs  over 
it  in  filence.  That  law  ordained,  tbat  thofe  who  had 
been  maimed  in  the  y/ars,  fliould  be  maintained  at  the 
expence  of  the  ftate.  The  fame  favour  was  granted  to 
the  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as  to  the  children  of 

^  See  fnprs,  book  i.  c,  j.  p.  30. 

*  Ir  is  for  this  reafon  alio  that  I  could  not  pofCfely  fpcak  of  the  naval  forref  of 
?Le  Atlienians.  1  fiid  in  the  article  of  navigation,  in  laying  open  the  flate  of  the 
marine  anK'ng  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  employee!  iipun;  that  Athens 
had  then  neitlief  d  mercantile  nor  a  military  marine.  In  elfeft,  the  Athenians 
did  not  turn  their  attention  to  the  iea,  t'll  the  invafion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and' 
tliat  event  is  poflerior  to  the  a^es  which  clofe  this  third  and  laft  part  of  our  work. 

'  Si'nra,  book  i.  c.  5.  art.  i.  p.  38. 

thofe 
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thofe  who,  having  died  in  battle,  had  left  a  family  poor 
and  unable  to  fubfift  ^  We  may  fay  of  fuch  an  eitabliih- 
ment,  that  it  fliewed  equally  the  humanity  and  wifdom 
of  the  legiflator  who  propofed  it,  and  the  generofity  of 
the  people  who  adopted  it.  Antiquity  gives  the  honour 
of  it  to  Pifiitratus  \  who  feized  the  government  of  A- 
thcns  about  the  year  550  before  j   C. 

I  do  not  think  it  neceilary  to  dwell  any  longer  upon 
the  military  difcpline  of  the  Athenians.  To  fpeak  of  it 
properly,  1  fliould  be  obliged,  as  I  have  already  faid,  tq 
com.e  dov/n  to  ages  which  would  exceed  the  bounds  I 
have  prefcribed  myfelf.  In  effeft,  it  was  only  a  httle 
time  before  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  that 
tactics  began  to  take  a  certain  and  regulated  form  a- 
mongft  the  Athenians.  It  was  alfo  nearly  about  the 
fame  time  that  this  people  made  many  advantageous 
changes  in  their  armour ",  and  that  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  befieging  and  defending  places. 
Till  this  time,  I  do  not  fee  that,  the  Spartans  excepted, 
the  Greeks  had  any  fixed  principles,  or  very  conflant 
and  pofitive  rules  upon  all  thefe  objeds.  I  thhik  there- 
fore, that,  for  the  ages  I  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
in  this  work,  we  mud  content  ourfelves  with  general 
views  and  ideas,  and  rather  inquire  into  the  fpirit 
which  animated  the  Greeks  in  their  wars,  than  the  hi- 
llory  of  their  mifitary  difcipline,  the  detail  of  which  is 
for  the  mod;  part  abfolutely  unknown, 

f  Plato  in  Menex.  p.  jzj.;  Ex  Heraclide  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  pS.  C ;  DIogen. 
Laei"t.  in  Solon,  lib.  i.  Tegm.  sj.  p.  34. 

t   Flut.  in  Srtlon.  p.  96,  C. ;    Diog.  Laert.  in  Solon,  lib.  i.  fegm.  jj.  p.  34. 

»  See  Diod.  1.  15.  p.  36.  ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  in  Iphlcrat^.  n.  i.  Iphicrates  coin- 
miiinlal  the  ajniics  of  Athens  about  the  year  3S6  before  J.  C. 
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RTS  are  perfecled,  and  commerce  extended,  on^ 
ly  in  proportion  as  a  pallion  for  luxury,  a  tafle 
for  magnificence,  and  the  love  of  pleafure,  gain 
ground  amongft  the  people.  What  has  been  premifed 
of  the  fiate  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  progrefs  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  in  the  ages  which  are  the  objed;  of  this 
third  part  of  our  work,  muft  have  given  the  reader 
ibme  forefight  of  the  inclinations  and  manner  of  living, 
in  thofe  times,  of  the  iiations  we  are  going  to  entertain 
him  with. 

Hitherto  I  could  only  fpeak  in  a  manner  very  vague 
and  general  of  the  manners  of  the  greateft  part  of  the 
nations  of  Afia.  The  Babylonians  even,  and  the  AiTy- 
rians,  whofe  monarchy  is  fo  ancient,  that  the  original  of 
it  arifes  to  the  ages  neareft  the  deluge ;  the  Babylonians 
and  Affyrians  could  furnifli  nothing  for  the  firft,  nor  for 
the  fecond  part  of  my  work.  How,  in  effed,  could  I 
treat  of  their  manners,  in  a^es  where  the  hjflory  of 
thefe  nations  is  abfolutely  unknown  to  us?  The  aifift- 
ance  we  receive  from  ancient  writers  for  the  times  now 
in  queftion,  will  make  us  amends  for  thcit  involuntary 
filence.  I  fhall  fpeak  afterwards  of  the  Medcs:  the  ori- 
gin and  termination  of  the  monarchy  of  thefe  people 
falls  exadlly  within  the  epocha  which  at  prefent  em- 
ploys us.  I  fliall  enter  alfo  into  fome  detail  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians.  As  to  the 
Egyptians,  I  iliall  fay  nothing  of  them  at  prefent,  foraf- 
much  as  ji  thought  proper  to  relate  in  the  firft  part 
whatever  might  concern  the  manners  and  cuftoms  oi 
that  people.  I  may  indeed  allow  myfclf  fome  reflec- 
tions on  their  genius  and  diflinguifhing  chara£ler.  A 
^nation  fo  famous  in  antiquity  as  the  Egyptians,  well  dc- 
ferves  that  we  Ihoyld  be  taken  up  with  it  more  than 
once. 

CHAP 
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Of  the  Afiatics^ 

Nothing  is  more  capable  of  making  us  conceive  to 
what  a  heiglit  many  nations  in  Afia  had  carried 
luxury  and  pomp  in  the  ages  now  in  queftion,  than 
what  we  read  in  fcripture,  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
court  of  Solomon.  There  we  learn,  that  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  although  prepoffelfed  with  the  fplendor  of  that 
monarch,  was  neverthelefs  aftonifhed  at  beholding  the 
manner  of  ferving  his  table,  the  number  of  his  officers, 
the  richnefs  of  their  apartments,  and  the  magnificence 
df  their  apparel  =^.  All  the  drinking-veffels  of  Solomon 
were  of  pure  gold,  as  well  as  the  veflels  of  the  houfe  of 
the  foreft  of  Lebanon.  1  fpeak  not  of  his  throne,  nor 
6f  the  brilliant  and  fplendid  retinue  which  attended 
each  time  he  went  to  the  temple^;  thefe  fafts  are  well 
enough  known.  We  may  fay,  that  what  we  read  in 
fcripture,  and  in  Jofephus,  of  Solomon's  manner  o^ 
living,  is  far  beyond  any  idea  we  could  form  of  the  moit 
brilliant  and  magnificent  courts  of  the  univerfe. 

It  appears,  that  this  tafte"  for  pageantry  and  magni- 
ficence was  hereditary  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
princes  who  occupied  that  throne  till  the  captivity,  held 
great  flate,  and  kept  a  moft  brilliant  court:  many  of- 
ficers to  ferve  them,  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  eunuchs, 
ftately  palaces,  drefs  and  furniture  the  moft  curious  and 
moft  fumptuous,  &c.  It  is  faid  of  Hezekiah,  that  he 
complaifantly  ftiewed  the  ambalfadors  of  the  King  of 
Babylon  his  treafures,  his  perfumes,  his  precious  oint- 
ments, his  jewels  and  precious  veflels ".  But  I  only  in- 
dicate thefe  objeds.  I  have  already  faid,  that  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  I  have 
laid  down.  I  go  on  to  the  manners  of  the  Alfyrians, 
the  Babylonians,  and  the  Medes. 


^  I   Kings,  c.  10.  V.  4,  &c.  b  i   Ki(,n 

^  1  Kings,  c.  10.  V.  13. 5  »  Chron.  c.  31.  v.  17. 
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ARTICLE       I. 

Of  the  AJf)Tians. 


Ltliougli  in  the  preceedlng  volumes  I  have  bfteri 
had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  Ailyrians,  yet  hi- 
therto it  was  not  pollible  for  me  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
charafter  and  of  the  manners  of  this  people.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  events  which  may  have  happened  in  the 
Alfyrian  empire  for  the  greatelt  part  of  its  dui*ation. 
The  hghts  which  hiflory  furniflies  into  the  latter  ages- 
which  preceded  its  deftriiclion,  enable  lis  to  enter  into 
fome  details,  and  to  deliver  fome  refle^iions  relative  to 
the  genius  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

We  can  fcarcely  judge,  at  this  day,  of  the  m?tnners 
of  the  AlTyriatis  otherwife  than  by  that  of  their  mo- 
narchs;  hiftory,  in  other  refpefts,  not  having  tranfmit* 
ted  to  us  any  particularity,  any  circumftance  upon  this 
article.  But  as,  in  grrat  empires,  the  people  readily 
enough  take  the  conduft  of  their  princes  for  their  mo- 
del, there  muft  have  been  a  e:ood  deal  of  relation  be- 
tween  tlie  manners  of  the  fovereigns  of  Aliyria,  and 
thofe  of  their  fubjecls.  Admitting  this  principle,  we 
may  advance,  that  very  great  luxury  reigned  amongfh 
the  Affyrians  in  the  brilliant  ages  of  their  monarchy. 
In  ejffeft,  although  the  Writers  of  antiquity  have  very 
probably  greatly  exaggerated  the  debauches  of  Seniira- 
mis,  as  well  as  the  eifeminacy  of  Ninias,  and  of  his 
fucceffors  down  to  Sardanapalus;  we  may  neverthelefs 
regard  their  relations  as  not  altogether  void  of  appear- 
ance and  reality.  They  had  undoubtedly  fome  foun- 
dation. It  is  tlien  more  than  probable,  that  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Afl'yria  had  a  feraglio,  wher«  they  paffed  the 
greateft  part  of  their  life  in  pleafures  and  fcnfualityj 
that  their  drcfs  and  furniture  were  of  the  highefl  mag- 
nificence, and  the  moll  curious  that  were  then  known; 

in 
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in  a  word,  that  pomp  and  luxury  furrounded  them  on 
all  fides  '^. 

The  AiTyrians  then,  according  to  the  principle  I  have 
laid  down,  muft,  in  the  reign  of  their  lafl  monarchs, 
have  been  a  people  greatly  addidled  to  luxury  and  vo- 
iuptuoufnefs ;  vices  which  appear,  fo  to  fpeak,  attached 
to  the  fouthern  climates  of  Alia.  I  would  not  however 
admit  as  a  proof  of  the  depravation  of  manners  of  the 
AiTyrians,  the  liberty  which  in  that  nation  a  brother  had 
to  marry  his  filler  •=.  I  fhould  rather  attribute  that 
cuftom  to  bad  policy,  than  to  the  effect  of  debauchery  *. 
Befides,  we  have  enough  of  proofs  of  the  irregularity 
and  licentioufnefs  which  reigned  in  Affyria  in  the  ages 
which  nov/  employ  us,  to  leave  out  fa6ls  whofe  princi- 
ple may  appear  dubious.  What  we  read  in  fcripture  of 
the  million  which  God  gave  the  prophet  Jonah,  fuffices 
to  fhevv'  to  what  a  height  debauchery  and  corruption 
had  then  rifen  at  Nineveh  f . 

The  AiTyrians  were  neverthelefs  a  brave  and  warlike 
nation  We  have  feen,  that,  for  all  the  difmembering 
of  their  empire  by  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  and  by  that 
of  the  Babylonians,  they  ftill  maintained  themfelves  in 
great  power  and  glory  for  144  years  f.  The  AiTyrians 
even  gained  after  that  revolution  fome  advantages  over 
the  Medes,  and  over  other  different  people  s.  We  muft 
therefore  regard  them  as  a  nation  who  knew  how  to 
tinite  a  tafle  for  luxury  and  pleafures  with  bravery  and 
military  talents.  I  fliall  alfo  add,  with  the  fciences ;  fmce 
the  AiTyrians  have  been  placed  in  antiquity,  in  the 
number  of  nations  who  pafied  for  having  firfl  obferved 
and  calculated  the  courfe  of  the  flars  ''*  W  ith  refped  to 

d  See  Diod.  I.  a.  p.  135,  137,  141. ;  Juftin,  1.  1.  c.  3.;  Athen.  I.  la,  c.  7.  p. 
Sip,  J45. 

^  Lucian  dc  facrific.  p.  530. 

•   See  what  J  have  faid  <^r\  this  fiihjtO.  fiipra.  book  i.  c.  4.  p.  14. 

•f  It  is  certain,  that  Jonas  lived  umUr  Joalri  and  Jeroboam  11.  Kings  of  Ifrael; 
but  the  time  at  which  he  was  let  t  to  Nineveh,  is  not  equally  known.  We  may- 
believe  it  was  al.oiit  the  year  S-o  before  J.  C. 

f    See  book,  i    c;  i.  p.  5. 

S  See  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  102.  1.  %.  n.  141.;  a  Kings,  c.  li.  V.  19,  19,  c.  iC.  v. 
J;  C.   9.  V.  5j  <5. 

h  Cicero  de  divinat.  1.  i.  n.  1.;  Diog.  Laert.  1.  t.  PrcCEin.  p.  r,  &  a. 
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the  arts,  we  may  well  judge,  that  all  that  could  depend 
upon  them  muft  have  been  extremely  cuitivated  amongft  ■ 
a  people  whofe  inclinations  were  fuch  as  we  have  feen. 
This  is  all  we  can  fay  of  the  manners  and  genius  of  the 
Affyrians.  I  have  fhe wed  the  reafon  in  the  beginning: 
of  this  article. 

ARTICLE      II. 

Of  the  Babylonians. 

IT  is  not  the  fame  with  the  Babylonians  as  with  the 
Affyrians.  The  infights  which  holy  fcripture  give? 
us  on  one  hand,  and  profane  hiftory  on  another,  into 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  this  people,  enable  us  to 
fpeak  of  them  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  knowledge  and 
precifion. 

The  Afiatics  had  in  all  times  a  great  inclination  for 
pomp,  luxury,  and  effeminacy.  The  manners  of  the 
Babylonians  were  but  too  much  tainted  with  thefe 
effential  vices.  The  facred  books  are  full  of  reproaches 
which  God,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  ceafed  not  to 
make  againfl  Babylon  for  her  depravities.  The  writers 
of  antiquity  give  us  alfo  the  fame  idea;  but  I  think  we 
fhould  diftinguifh  two  epochas  in  the  hiftory  of  Baby- 
lon. I  prefume,  that  the  diforders  1  have  been  fpeaking 
of,  fhould  not  be  applied  to  the  firft  ages  of  that  mo- 
narchy, lliey  refped:,  in  my  opinion,  only  the  latter 
times.  Corruption  of  manners  was  probably  introduced 
amongft  the  Babylonians  only  by  the  exceffive  power 
of  their  empire.  As  to  the  reft,  it  is  in  this  ftate,  that 
is  to  fay,  in  the  brilliant  ages  of  Babylon,  that  we  arc 
going  to  confider  the  manners  of  her  inhabitants. 

The  Babylonians,  in  the  times  I  now  fpcak  of,  were 
much  addided  to  the  pleafures  of  the  table.  We  know 
not  how  far  they  canicd  their  delicacy  in  this  point,  or 
what  it  might  confift  in.  All  we  know  is,  that  in  this 
refpeft  debauchery  amongft  thcfe  people  went  to  the 
greatcft  exceflcs,  being  in  general  greatly  given  to  wine 
and  drunkcnnefs  •.  What  we  read  in  the  prophet  Daniel, 

\  Dan.  c,  s,  V.  z.\  (^Cuit.  l.s.c.  I.  p.  171.  5  Apocalypf.  c.  i8.  v.  14. 
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of  the  feall  which  Bakhafar  made  for  all  his  court,  at 
the  eve  of  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  fufEces  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  dilTolutenefs  and  hcentioufnefs 
which  reigned  in  the  repafts  of  the  Babylonians  i'.  For, 
as  1  have  already  remarked,  in  great  monarchies,  we 
may  judge  of  the  manners  of  the  people  by  thofe  of 
their  fovereigns.  The  loofenefs  of  this  fort  of  feafts 
mud  have  been  fo  much  the  greater,  as  women  w^ere 
admitted  to  them^;  and  as  fupper  feems  to  have  been 
the  favourite  meal  of  the  Babylonians  •".  I  conjecture, 
moreover,  that  thefe  people  eat  lying  upon  beds ". 

The  drefs  of  the  Babylonians  conlifted  of  a  tunic  of 
lawn,  which  they  wore  next  their  fkin.  It  defcended  in 
the  eaftern  mode  to  their  feet.  Above  that  they  put  a 
woollen  robe,  and  again  wrapped  themfelves  in  a  cloak, 
the  colour  of  which  was  extraordinary  white.  The 
Babylonians  let  their  hair  grow,  and  covered  their 
heads  with  a  kind  of  bonnet  or  turban  °.  They  were 
fhod  with  only  a  foal  very  thin  and  very  light  p.  And  for 
{lockings,  they  wore  a  fort  of  drawers  or  hofe  "J,  fach,  in 
all  appearance,  as  the  eaftern  nations  ftill  wear  at  this 
day.  We  know  further,  that  amongfl  the  Babylonians 
every  one  wore  a  fignet  on  his  finger,  and  never  went 
out  without  having  in  his  hand  a  ftaff  highly  failiioned; 
on  the  top  (bi  which  there  was  in  rehef  a  pomegranate, 
or  a  rofe,  or  a  lily,  oi'  an  eagle,  or  fome  other  figure; 
for  it  was  not  allov/ed  to  carry  a  llaff  fimple  and  una- 
dorned: they  were  all  to  be  fet  off  by  fome  ornament, 
fome  apparent  and  diftinguifhing  mark  \ 

The  drefs  which  I  have  here  defcribed,  was  that  of 
t-he  common  people.     But  rich  and  dignified  perfons 

k  Chap.  J.  I  Dan.  c.  %.  v.  x. ;  Q^Curt.  1.  j.  c.  i.  p.  171. 

J"   Ddn.  c.  J.  V.  J.  c.  6.  V.  18. 

n   Sec  Efthcr,  c.  i.  v.  6. 

The  Mtdes  and  Perfians  only  are  fpoke  of  in  this  paflage;  hut  we  know,  tljat 
thefe  nations  had  borrowed  all  their  luxury  from  the  Babylonians.  Ste  infra, 
art.  3. 

0  Herod.  1.  i.  n,  ipj.  P  Strabo,  1.  i«,  p.  io8z. 

1  Dan.  c.  3.  V.  11. 

f  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  195.  j  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  io8z. 
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affefted  in  their  clothing  the  greateft  nicety  and  the  ut^ 
nioft  magnificence.  They  were  not  contented  with 
fluffs  of  gold  and  filver  embeUifhed  with  dyes  and  the 
moil  precious  embroidery;  they  enriched  them  flill 
further  with  rubies,  emeralds,  fapphires,  pearls,  and  Or 
ther  jewels  which  the  caft  always  furnimed  in  abun-; 
danced  It  is,  moreover,  in  the  art  of  embroidering 
fluffs  that  the  Babylonians  appear  to  have  particularly 
excelled'.  Collars  of  gold  were  alfo  a  part  of  their 
finery ".  It  is  alfo  probable  that  they  wore  pendants 
at  the  ear  of  the  fame  metal,  or  qf  precious  Hones  ^^ 
Such  was  the  drefs  of  the  men.  As  to  that  of  the  wo^ 
^  men,  we  can  fay  nothing  of  it.  No  author  of  antiquity 
that  I  know  of  has  mentioned  it. 

Together  with  the  luxury  apd  coftlinefs  of  their  drefs, 
the  Babylonians  delighted  in  perfumes,  of  which  they 
made  very  great  ufe;  frequently  perfuming  the  whole 
body  with  odoriferous  waters  ^.  They  had  even  re- 
fined, if  we  may  fay  it,  upon  thefe  kinds  of  voluptuous 
niceties.  The  perfume  of  Babylon  was  renowned  a? 
mongfl  the  ancients  for  the  excellence  of  its  compofi- 
tion.     They  chiefly  ufed  it  during  their  meals  ^. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Babylonians  were  as  fludi- 
ous  of  magnificence  and  decoration  of  houfes  within  or 
without,  as  of  lyxury  and  refinement  in  drels.  There 
IS  nothing  to  inflruft  us  in  this  article.  But  there  is  all 
ground  for  thinking,  that  pomp  and  opulence  fhone  in 
the  palaces  of  the  fatrapes  and  other  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  court  of  Babylon.  In  effedl,  from  what  has 
been  fliown  elfe^vhere  of  the  grandeur  and  expence  of 
worksof  architefture  executed ai Babylon,  mthe  ageswe 
are  now  employed  upon  %  we  fhould  prelumej  that  great 

f  See  the  Apocalypfe,  c.  i8.  v.  ii,  i^. 

t  Plin.  1.  8.  f?ft.  74.  p.  ^t6.  ;  Martial.  1.  8.  epigram.  a8.  v.  17.  1.  14.  epi- 
gram. ISO. 

u  See  Sext.  Empiric.  1.  3.  c.  14.  p.  177. 

^  Herod.  1.  i.n.  ips-J  Strabo,  1.  ^6.  p.  1081. 

y  Id. ibid. 

z  Athen.  I.  15.  c.  13.  p.  691. ;  Plut.  in  Artaxer::.  p.  loa*. 

«  Sec  book  3.  chap-  I.  p.  <5i. 
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magnificence  reigned  in  the  houfes  of  that  capital.  But 
we  are  ignorant,  as  I  have  faid,  in  what  the  luxury  of 
the  Babylonians,  in  this  refpecl,  precifely  confided. 

As  to  the  interior  decoration  of  apartments,  it  ap- 
pears that  thefe  people  were  very  curious  and  very  nice 
in  moft  part  of  their  furniture,  which,  however,  was 
jiever  very  confide rable  amongft  the  ancients  for  num- 
ber or  variety.  Their  greateil  luxury  in  this  article 
confided  in  carpets,  and  in  ornamental  coverings  for 
chairs  and  beds.  Pliny  fpeaking  of  a  carpet  fit  for  co- 
vering fuch  beds  as  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  at  table, 
fays,  that  this  piece  of  furniture,  which  was  produced 
from  the  looms  of  Babylon,  amounted  to  eighty-one 
thoufand  federtia  b.  We  may  judge  by  this  fum  of  the 
magnificence  and  curiofity  of  this  fort  of  furniture. 
The  fcripture  alfo  makes  mention  of  different  velTels  of 
ivory,  of  marble,  and  brafs,  with  v/hich  apartments 
were  adorned  at  Babylon  "=.  It  even  appears,  that  many 
of  thefe  veflels  were  ornamented  and  enriched  with  pre- 
pous  dones  ^ ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  were  intended 
much  lefs  for  ufe  than  for  luxury,  parade,  and  odenta- 
tion.  We  may  judge  from  thefe  fads,  that  all  which 
indudry  had  then  been  able  to  invent  for  the  richnefs  of 
furniture,  was  greedily  fought  out  by  the  Babylonians. 

I  took  care  to  remark,  in  the  preceding  volumes, 
that  chariots  had  been  in  ufe  in  civilized  nations  from 
all  antiquity.  But  it  is  not  the  fame  with  Utters,  the 
invention  of  which  I  take  not  to  be  fo  ancient,  nor  the 
ufe  of  them  fo  general  as  that  of  cars  and  chariots.  To 
effeminacy,  the  ordinary  attendant  of  luxury,  we  may 
attribute  the  invention  of  litters.  This  fort  of  carriage 
has  been,  in  effect,  but  little  known  except  in  volup- 
tuous nations,  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin  and 
antiquity,  the  cudom  of  being  carried  in  litters  and  o- 
ther  kinds  of  vehicles,  was  praftifed  amongd  the  Ba- 
bylonians ^       Thefe    different   forts  of   conveniencies 

b  L.  8.  feft.  74.  p,  477.     See  alfo  Mart.  I.   14.  epigram,   ijo.     Thefe  eighty 
one  tbonfand  feftcrces  come  to   i4,3<54  Hvres  la  s-  5-t:J<i.  of  French  money; 
c  Apocjlypf.  c.  18.  V.  II.  U  ani.'calyrf.  ibid. 

*  Hcrpd.  1.  I.  n.  139.5  Apocalyf.  c.  18.  v.  ij. 

could 
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could  not  efcape  a  people  fo  fenfual,  and  fo  fond  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  as  the  inhabitants  of  babylon  were  be- 
come in  the  ages  1  now  fpeak  of. 

We  can  fpeak  but  very  imperfe£lly  of  the  pleafures 
and  amufements  of  the   Babylonians.      Antiquity  has 
tranfmitted  nothing  particular  upon   this  article.      We 
can  only  conjecture  that  thefe  people  had  a  great  tafle  ' 
for  mufic.  The  fcripture  exprefsly  marks  it.  There  we  ; 
even  find  a  pretty  large  detail  of  the  different  kinds  of' 
inftruments  in  ufe  amongfl  the  Babylonians  *".  But  then 
this  is  all  we  can  fay  upon  that  fubjeCl;.     For  it  is  not  , 
poiTible  at  this  day  to  fpecify  what  were  the  inftruments  ^ 
fpoke  of  in  fcripture,  or  how  they  were  played  upon. 

We  fliould  alfo  place  hunting  in  the  number  of  the  . 
diverfions  of  the  Babylonians^.  Thefe  people  were  fo 
paiiionately  fond  of  this  exercife,  and  eflecmed  it  fo 
great  a  pleafure,  that,  preferably  to  any  other  fubjedb, 
they  chofe  hunting-pieces  of  painting  for  their  apart- 
ments ^.  They  even  carried  their  tafle  for  this  kind  of 
reprefentations  fo  far,  as  to  have  them  embroidered  on 
their  clothes  and  on  their  furniture '.  The  pleafures  of 
the  table,  mufic,  and  hunting,  are  all  thst  we  know  of 
the  diverfions  which  may  have  been  in  ufe  at  Babylon. 
Though  I  do  not  doubt  but  we  may  add  dancing,  for 
all  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in  ancient  writers. 

As  to  the  rules  of  decorum  and  common  pra6lices  of 
civil  life.  I  remark,  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
maxims  of  the  Afiatics,  that,  amongfl  the  Babylonians, 
the  v;6men  were  not  fluit  up  in  the  inner  apartments. 
!t  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  lived  familiarly 
v^^ith  the  men  =  They  were  not  only  admitted  to  public 
feafls'';  they  were  alfo  permitted  to  fee  flrangers,  and 
to  cat  with  them  K  Yet  for  all  this  the  Babylonians  had 

f   Dan.  c.  3.  V.  5. ;  Apoculypf.  c>  18.  v.  ii.     See  alfo    Q^Curt.  !.  j.  c.  i.  p. 
JC4,  x6s. 

S  Xcnopli.  Cyror.  1.  i.  p.  9,  10.  ;  Nicol.  Damafcen.  in  excer])t.  Vakf.  p.  425. 

*^  Diod.  1,  i.  p.  Jii.;  .Ainmiiti.  MarccU.  1.  14.  c.  6.  p.  406,  407. 

i   Plaut.  in.  Pfeml.  act.  i.  ice:;,  i.  v.  14.;   Atlicn.  1,  tz-  f.  9.  p.  558.  D. 

it  Dan.  c.  5.  V,  i. ;   Q^Curr.  !.  j.  c.  i    p.  i;:. 

s  Q^  Ciirt.  loco  ill. 
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eunuchs,  and  even  in  great  numbers  •".  This  conduct,  I 
own,  affords  a  contrail  difficult  enough  to  account  for. 
But  it  is  not  the  only  inflance  of  the  contradictions  to 
be  found  in  the  manners  of  the  different  nations  of  this 
world.  Let  us  now  take  a  general  view  of  the  charac- 
ters and  genius  of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  often 
reproaches  them  with  great  pride  and  hardnefs  of  heart, 
joined  to  an  exceflive  love  of  pleafure  ".  As  to  pride 
and  vain-glory,  this  vice  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Baby- 
lonians. The  orientals,  in  all  times,  feem  to  have  been 
affefted  with  much  haughtinefs  and  vanity.  But  thefc 
fentiments  muft  have  flill  increafed  amongll  the  Ba- 
bylonians, from  the  ruin  and  the  total  deiblation  of 
the  ancient  empire  of  Aifyria.  From  that  epocha  they 
undoubtedly  deferved  but  too  well  the  reproaches  of 
pride  and  vanity  which  Ifaiah  and  the  other  prophets 
inceffantly  make  them,  Thefe  people  were  then  intoxi- 
cated with  the  fplendor  and  formidable  power  of  their 
monarchy. 

As  to  hard-heartednefs,  it  is  clear  from  the  fcripture, 
that  this  reproach  is  due  to  them,  only  for  the  manner 
they  treated  the  Jews  fubjecled  to  their  dominion.  They 
had,  in  this  refpeft,  cruelly  abufed  the  advantages 
which  God  had  given  them  over  this  ungrateful  and 
unfaiLhful  people  °.  Beiides,  1  do  not  think  that  liard- 
neis  of  heart  v/as  the  charafteriftic  and  eifence  of  the 
genius  of  the  Babylonians.  They  appear,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  been  of  a  charader  mild  and  humane 
enough,  fuch  as  is  common  to  nations  addicted  to  plea- 
fures,  and  given  up  to  voiuptuoufnefs.  1  even  think, 
that,  independent  ot  this  reilc6tion,  we  may  find  a  proof 
of  what  I  advance  in  a  cuftom  whofe  eftabliiliment  we 
mud  attribute  to  fentiments  of  mildnefs  and  humanity. 
Every  year,  for  five  days  of  a  certain  montii,  they  ce- 

">   X  King?,  c.  zo.  V.  i8. ;  Dan.  c.  i.  v.  3. ;  Jof.  antiq.  1.  10.  c.  16. 
n   See  Ifaiiih,  c.    1  j,  v.  19.  c.  14.  v.  13.  &C.  C.    47.  v,  <J,  rj  8.;    Apocalypfe, 
c.  18.  V,  3. 

o  Sec  fu^)ra,  book  a.  c.  i. 
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lebrated  at  Babylon  a  feafl,  during  which  the  flavcs 
changed  places  with  their  mafters,  having  a  right  to 
conimand,  and  to  be  ferved  by  them.  They  even  chofe 
one  {lave  in  every  houfe,  who,  during  all  the  time  of 
the  feaft,  was  held  for  the  head  of  the  family,  and  wore^ 
in  confequence,  a  diltinguiilied  habit  ^.  This  cuftom 
appears  to  intimate  a  fund  of  mildnefs  and  principles  of 
humanity  very  diftant  from  that  harflmefs  with  which 
we  know  the  ancients  commonly  treated  their  Haves  *. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  juftify  the  Babylonians  equally 
from  the  accufation  of  an  inordinate  propenhty  to  plea- 
fures,  and  the  moft  extravagant  debauchery.  Babylon, 
towards  the  end  of  the  ages  I  now  fpeak  of,  was  gor- 
ged v/ith  riches.  They  produced  the  fame  eife6ts  there^ 
as  they  have  produced  in  all  times  amongil  all  nations; 
dilfolutenefs  and  corruption  of  manners,  the  conflant 
train  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  The  facred  writers 
defcribe  Babylon  as  a  city  plunged  in  the  moil  lliock- 
Ing  lewdnefs  "^ ;  and  profane  authors  own,  that  there  ne- 
ver was  a  more  corrupted  city "".  They  made  a  particu* 
lar  ftudy  of  all  that  could  delight  the  fenfe  and  excite 
the  moil  fhameful  pailions  f.  After  this  portrait  of  the 
manners  of  Babylon,  let  us  not  wonder  that  we  fee  that 
city  fo  often  defigned,  in  the  allegorical  language  of 
the  facred  writers,  under  the  name  of  the  great  ivhore. 

Mod  of  the  writers  who  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak 
of  the  lewdnefs  and  licentioufnefs  which  reigned  at  Ba-^ 
bylon,  have  not  failed  to  attribute  the  principal  caufe 
of  them  to  a  religious  ceremony  obferted  amongil  thefe 
people  from  time  immemorial-,  a  cullom  which,  for  that 
reafon,  it  is  neceffary  to  lay  open,  with  all  the  details 
and  circumftances  which  hillory  has  been  able  to  tranf- 
mit  to  us  upon  this  fubjed:. 


P  Berof.  apud  Atfiert.  1.  im.  cap.  lo.  -p.  ff-^o.  C. 

*  I  wouli!  nor,  however,  affirm  that  the  ctiflom  I  have  here  fpoke  of,  had  place 
in  the  ages  now  in  queftion.  I:  m.iy  have  heen  only  an  imitation  of  the  SatumaJia, 
and  introdnced  among  the  Babylonians  after  the  coilquclU  of  Alexander.  Wd 
know  that  Berofus  is  pofterior  to  that  event. 

1    Ifaiah,  c.  13.  V.  19.;  Apocalypfe,  c.  18.  v.  3. 

^  Q.  Ciirt.  1.  5.  c.  I.  p.  171.  f  Id.  ibid. 
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By  a  law,  founded  upon  an  oracle,  it  was  ordained 
for  all  women  to  repair  once  in  their  lives  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus,  and  there  proftitute  themfelves  to  flran- 
gers  ^  Here  is  the  ceremonial  which  was  obferved  up- 
on thefe  occafions.  Every  woman,  on  arriving  at  the 
temple  of  the  goddefs,  fat  down,  having  her  head 
crovvned  with  flowers.  In  that  edifice,  there  were  ma- 
ny galleries  and  v/indings  where  the  ftrangers  remain- 
ed, whom  the  love  of  debauchery  never  failed  to  draw 
thither  in  great  numbers.  They  were  permitted  to 
chufe  her  they  liked  bed  amongft  all  the  womea  who 
came  to  fatisfy  the  law.  The  ftranger  was  obliged, 
when  he  accofted  the  object  of  his  choice,  to  give  her 
feme  pieces  of  money,  and  to  fay  when  he  prefented 
it, "  I  implore  for  thee  the  goddefs  Mylitta*."  He  then 
led  her  to  a  retired  place  out  of  the  temple,  and  fatis- 
fied  his  paffion.  The  woman  could  not  rejeft  the  fum 
which  was  offered  her,  however  fmall  it  might  be,  be- 
caufe  it  was  a  point  of  religion.  Neither  was  Ihe  per- 
mitted to  refufe  the  firft  ftranger  that  offered  himfelf. 
She  was  obliged  to  follow  him,  of  whatever  condition 
he  might  be ". 

As  foon  as  the  women  had  fatisfied  the  law,  they 
offered,  according  to  the  cuftom  prefcribed,  a  facrifice 
to  the  goddefs,  and  then  they  were  at  liberty  to  return 
to  their  houfes ;  for  when  a  woman  had  once  fet  foot  in 
the  temple,  fhe  was  not  permitted  to  leave  it  without 
having  fulfilled  the  obligation  impofed  upon  her  by  the 
law  ^, 

This  obligation,  moreover,  was  not  exactly  in  force, 
except  amongft  the  common  people,  and  thofe  of  low 
condition.  Women  diftinguilhed  by  their  rank,  their 
birth,  or  their  riches,  had  found  means  to  elude  the 
law.  They  caufed  themfelves  to  be  carried  in  their  lit- 
ter to  the  entrance  of  the  temple;  there,  after  having  ta- 
ken the  precaution  to  fend  back  all  their  attendants,  they 
prefented  themlelves  for  a  moment,  and  for  form  onlv^, 

t  Herod  1.  i.  n.  loo.;   Straho,  1.  i6.  p.  io8r. 

•  This  is  the  name  the  Babylonians  gave  to  Venus.     Herod.  I.  r.  n.  199. 

"  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  199.;   Srrato,  1.  16.  p.  108 1. 

^   Herod,  ibid.  y   Herod.  iMd. 

Vol.  IIT.  B  b  •        before 
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before  the  ilatue  of  the  goddefs ;  they  then  immediate- 
ly left  the  temple,  and  returned  home.  ^ 

This  religious  cuflom,  this  obligation  impofcd  upon 
all  women,  of  proHituting  themfelves  publicly  once  in 
their  lives,  has  been  regarded,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
by  all  the  writers  who  have  had  occafion  to  treat  of  the 
manners  of  the  Babylonians,  as  the  perpetually  fubfift- 
ing  caufe  and  principle  of  the  depravation  and  extreme 
licentioufnefs  to  which  thefe  people  were  abandoned.  I 
dare  affirm,  however,  that  this  cuflom,  which  at  firfl 
fight  appears  fo  ihocking,  owed  perhaps  its  origin  lefs 
to  corruption  ai:id  diforder,  than  to  the  ideas  with  which 
the  ancients  were  prepolfeffed  on  the  fubjed;  of  the  Di- 
vinity.    Let  us  try  to  maintain  this  propofition. 

The  ancients,  whofe  philofophical  ideas  were  neither 
very  juft  nor  very  fublime,  regarded  the  gods  as  beings 
in  fome  fort  jealous  of  the  happinefs  of  men  2.  They 
were  particularly  perfuaded  in  regard  to  Venus,  that 
this  goddefs  inftigated  the  fex  to  impurity  and  diforder". 
It  is  for  that  reafon,  that  they  ordinarily  placed  her 
temples  without  the  cities  b.  We  fee  alfo,  that  maids, 
and  even  widows  intending  fecond  marriages,  did  not 
fail,  before  their  nuptials,  to  offer  facrihces  to  Venus  in 
order  to  render  her  propitious  '^  For  I  repeat  it,  the 
ancients  were  intimately  perfuaded,  that  this  goddefs 
delighted  in  throwing  the  fex  into  diforders  and  d'e- 
bauchery. 

From  thefe  facls,  which  are  very  certain  and  un- 
doubted, I  think,  that  the  law  which,  amongft  the  Ba- 
bylonians and  other  people  <^,  ordained  women  once  in 
their  hves  to  proftitute  themfelves  to  a  ftranger  in 
the  temple  of  Venus ;  I  think,  I  fay,  that  this  law,  far 
from  having  been  ellabiifhed   to  favour  debaucheryp 


55   IleCo'l.  I.  r.  n.  31.  I.  3.  n.  40. 

a  Sec  Kom.  Iliad,  1.  24.  v.  30.;  Oslyd.  I,  4,  v.  i<Ji,  ?,6i.  \  Pint.  t.  x.  p.  i4<5. 
D.  p.  310.  F. ;  Ovici.  mctam.  1.  i.  v.  138,  &c.  f  aOor.  1.  4.  v.  157. ;  Apollodor.. 
J.  I.  p.  7«  ;  Hygin.  fab.  58.  ;  Martial.  1.  a,  epigram.  84. ;  PiUiCan.  i.  9.  c.  16.  p. 
741.  5  Purthen.  Erot.  c.  5.;  Schol.  liom.  ad.  IHad.  1.  s-  v.  411.;  V.jkr.  Maxim. 
1.  8.  c.  15.  5  i». 

^   Vitruv.  1.  I.e.  7.  ^   PanT.  1.  x.  r.  34. 

J  See  Htrod.  1.  t.  n.  Ipp.J  .^-!ian.  var.  Lilt.  1.  4.  c.  i.j  Stiabt,  1,  u.  p.  805.; 
Juflin,  1.   18.  c.  s. 
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was  on  the  contrary  contrived  to  prevent  it.  Here  are 
the  reafons  on  which  I  think  this  opinion  may  be  eila- 
bhfhed. 

The  authors  of  the  law  I  fpeak  of,  convinced,  that 
Venus  was  an  envious  and  malevolent  divinity,  fought 
fuch  means  as  tliey  thought  the  moil  proper  to  fecure  the 
honour  of  the  fex  from  the  caprices  and  from  the  malig- 
nity of  that  goddefs.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  the  view  of 
appealing  and  fatisfying  her,  that  they  contrived  the 
kind  of  facvifice  I  have  fpoke  of.  They  wanted  fo  to 
raniom  the  virtue  of  the  women,  and  infure  their 
chaftity  for  ever,  by  caufmg  them  to  make  one  devia- 
tion, with  which  they  flatter<!d  themfelves,  that  Venus 
would  content  herfeli,  and,  of  confequence,  leave  thefe 
vi<5lims  in  tranquillity  the  reft  of  their  life. 

I  Ihall  again  attribute  to  the  fame  principle,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  the  dehre  of  averting  the  influences  of  a  malig- 
nant divinity,  what  we  read  of  the  cuftom  they  had  in 
many  countries,  of  confecrating  to  proftitution  a  certain 
number  of  women  and  maids  ^  They  wanted,  in  all 
appearance,  to  obtain  by  this  kind  of  offering,  that  all 
the  reft  of  their  women  and  maids  Ihould  lead  a  chafte 
and  regular  life. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  we  fmd  a  ftrong  proof  of 
what  I  advance  upon  the  end  and  motives  of  this  infti- 
tution,  in  juftin's  manner  of  fpeaking  of  it.  This  au- 
thor fays,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  it  was  a  cnftoni 
in  Cyprus  to  fend  maids  to  the  fea-lhorc  on  certain 
days,  there,  by  proftitution,  to  offer  their  virginity  to 
Venus  as  a  tribute  they  paid  her  for  the  reft  of  their 
life  f.  We  may  affirm,  that  the  Babylonians  had  the 
fame  intention,  when  they  contrived  the  religious  cuftom 
which  my  readers  have  Juft  Icen.  1  draw  a  proof  of  it 
from  the  words  wiiich  the  ftranger  accofting  a  woman, 
was  obliged  to  pronounce:  "  1  implore  lor  thee  the 
'•  goddefs  Venus."  Does  not  this  form  (u'  prayer 
clearly  indicate  the  end  and  motives  of  thcfc  fmgular 
fervices?    "What  Herodotus    adds    immediately    after, 

«  Strabo,  1.  6.  p.  418.  1.  11.  p.  8oj.  I.  li.  p.  837. 

f   Pro  rcliqiia  ptii:c.t'.i}i':'.anu.iiii  Venerl  Jb'.r.urr.s.i.  18.  C.  5.  nee  .ilTo  Ay^MOip, 
<".e  pivit.  Dti,  1.  4.  c.  10, 
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completes  what  is  neceflary  to  confirm  the  idea  I  have 
given  of  them.  This  great  hiftorian  has  taken  care  to 
remark,  that  the  women  of  Babylon  having  once  fulhU 
led  the  obligation  impofed  by  the  law,  were  not  after 
that  to  be  feduced  by  any  offer  that  could  be  made 
them  s.  iElian  fays  as  much  of  the  wom.en  of  Lydia,  a 
country  where  the  fame  law  was  eftabliihed  ^.  In  fine, 
let  us  add,  that,  amongft  the  nations  where  it  was  cufto- 
mary  to  confecrate  to  proftitution,  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  a  certain  number  of  maids,  there  was  nobody 
who  did  not  think  himfelf  honoured  by  efpoufing  themu 

Do  not  thcfe  fa6ls  fuffice  to  deftroy  all  the  inferences 
which  they  would  draw  from  the  religious  cuflom  I 
have  related,  againft  the  manners  of  the  Babylonians? 
If  corruption  did  prevail  amongft  thefe  people,  we 
ought  to  attribute  it  to  quite  another  caufe.  I  even 
doubt  whether  depravation  of  manners  was  carried  to 
the  utm.ofl  excels  in  the  ages  which  employ  us  at  pre- 
fent.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  not  till  afterwards  He- 
rodotus tells  us,  that,  after  the  taking  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  the  inhabitants  falling  into  indigence  and  mifery, 
made  no  fcruple  of  proftituting  their  daughters  for  pro- 
fit^. Quintus  Curtius  fays  as  much.  He  even  adds, 
that  huibands  were  not  afliamed  of  abandoning  their 
wives  to  flrangers  for  money '.  But  what  Quintus 
Curtius  fays  of  the  manners  of  the  Babylonians,  re- 
gards only  the  age  of  Alexander,  an  age  diftant  enough 
from  thofe  which  are  the  object  of  this  third  part 
of  our  work.  Then,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Ba- 
bylonians having  been  already  a  long  time  fallen  from 
their  ancient  fplendpr,  were  become  a  people  as  vitious 
as  contemptible. 

I  have  remarked  in  the  preceding  article,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Afiyrians,  that  thefe  people  had  known 
how  to  unite  bravery,  and  a  tafte  for  the  fciences,  to  the 
mod  determined  propenfity  to  luxury  and  voluptuouf- 
iiefs.     We  may  fay  as  much  of  the  Babylonians,  and 

E  L.  I.  n.  199.  h  Var.   hift.  1.  4.  c.  i. 

i  Strabo,  1   1 1.  p.  805.  ;  Val.  Maxim.  1.  2.  c.  6.  §  15. ;  Angyd.  de  civlt.  Dei, 
1.  4-  c.  10. 

k  L.  I.  n-  J9<S.  1  L.  5.  c.  r.  p.  171. 
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with  ftill  more  reafon.  All  antiquity  has  given  tefti- 
niony  to  their  valour  and  military  talents.  Xenophon, 
a  very  competent  judge  in  fuch  a  matter,  fays  exprefsly, 
that  the  eaft  had  no  better  foldiers  than  thofe  of  Chal- 
dea  "".  As  to  their  exploits,  the  holy  fcripture,  on  one 
hand,  and  profane  hiilory  on  the  other,  fpeak  too  often 
of  them  to  leave  any  neceffity  of  infifting  upon  them. 
In  the  laft  place,  it  was  the  Babylonians  who  conjunct- 
ly with  the  Medes  took  Nineveh,  and  deltroyed  the 
empire  of  Afl'yria  " ;  a  conqueft  which  1  prefume  to  have 
been  fatal  to  thefe  two  nations;  fince,  according  to  all 
appearance,  it  is  from  this  epocha  that  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption of  manners  began  to  be  introduced  amongfb 
them.  I  /liall  examine  this  queftion  more  particularly 
in  the  article  of  the  Medes  °. 

As  to  the  tafle  of  the  Babylonians  for  the  fciences, 
we  know,  that,  by  the  agreement  of  a  great  number  of 
ancient  writers,  the  honour  of  having  found  their  firfl 
principles,  and  given  the  firft  precepts  in  them,  was 
due  to  the  Chaldeans  ^.  I  do  not  think  it  necefiary  to 
infift  further  upon  this  fubjecl  at  prefent,  having  en- 
larged upon  it  elfewhere,  giving  an  account  of  the  dif- 
coveries  and  of  the  progrel's  which  the  molt  ancient  na- 
tions had  made  in  the  Iciences ''. 

Neither  is  it  neceflary  to  fay  much  upon  the  genius 
of  the  Babylonians  for  the  arts.  What  has  been  {hown 
before  of  the  works  and  of  the  embellhhments  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  of  the  fkill  of  the  inhabitants  in  calling  me- 
tals •■,  joined  to  what  has  been  juft  faid  of  the  luxury 
and  magniiicence  of  their  drefs,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  there  mud  have  been  excellent  artifts  in  all  kinds 
at  Babylon.  I  think  we  may  affirm,  that,  for  ail  that 
depends  upon  induftry  and  workmaniliip,  the  Baby- 
lonians yielded  to  no  people  that  were  then  known. 

I  finifh  the  draught  of  the  character  of  the  Babylo- 
nians by  the  befl  grounded  reproach  which  can  be 
made  that  nation.     They  were  fmgularly  befotted  with 

"1   Cyiop.  1.  3.  p.  150. 

"  See  fupra,  book  i.e.  I.  p.  6,  &  7.  o  See  iiifra,  art.  j. 

-''   Cicero  tie  (livinat.  1.  i.  n.  41.;   Died.  !.  1.  p.  141.;  Strab'i,  !.  i.  p.  43, 
'i  ^'ni.ia,  book  5.  p.  ^6,  &  no.  r  Supra,  book  z.  c.  x.  p.  <5i,  6i. 
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judicial  allrology,  and,  in  general,  much  addifted  to 
occult  fciences.     The   Chaldeans,  whom  we  ought  to 
regard  as  the  learned  of  Babylon,  employed  themlelves 
in  aftronomy  only  with  a  view  of  reading  in  the  ftars 
the  deftinies  of  men  and  of  empires.     They  pretended 
to  have  attained  it;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  carry  credu- 
litv  higher  in  that  refped,  than  it  was  carried  by  the 
Babylonians  f.     It  appears  further,  that,  not  content 
with  feeking  to  penetrate  the  dark  clouds  of  futurity,  by 
ftudying  the  diiferent  afpeds  of  the  liars  and  planets, 
the  Chaldeans  were  greatly  addicted  to  forceries  and 
inchantments.     The  ftudy  of  magic,  after  that  of  judi- 
cial allrology,  was  their  principal  occupation  ^     They 
boalled  themfelves   able  to    avert   misfortunes  which 
threatened,  and  procure  all  good  fortune,  by  their  ex- 
piations, their  facrifices,  and  their  magical  ceremonies". 
The  Eternal,  by  the  voice  of  his  prophets,  oiten  derides 
that  blind  confidence  which  the  Jiabylonians  placed  in 
their  magi  and  in  their  aflrologers  '',  a  confidence  which 
all  profane  authors  equally  atteft.     Thefe  reproaches  lb 
often  and  fo  generally  repeated,  make  it  certain,  that 
the  Babylonians  were  an  exceffively  credulous  and  fu- 
perllitious  nation.     This   is    moreover  a    weaknefs  to 
which  the  Afiatics  appear  in   all  ages  to  have  been 
particularly  fubject.     There  is  no  country  which,  even 
in  our  days,  prefents  fuch  a  jumble  of  Uiperltitions  and 
religious  practices,  each   more   extravagant  and  more 
ridicalous  than  the  other. 

From  all  the  different  traits  that  I  have  thrown  toge- 
ther under  this  article,  it  refults,  that  tl:e  Babylonians, 
in,  the  brilliant  ages  ot  their  monarchy,  were  a  very 
poliihed,  brave,  and  ingenious  people,  with  great  talie 
and  talents  for  the  arts  and  fciences;  but  withal  very 
vain-glorious,  greatly  addided  to  luxury  and  plrafure  ; 
in  nne,  very  fuperltilious  and  very  credulous;   vices 

f  See  iraiah,  c.  47.  v.  13.;  Clc.-io  de  divinat,  paflim.;    Diod.  1.  z.  p.  141,  &c. 

^  li'jLiih,  c.  47.  V.  f),  ij.;  Kzvk.  c.  xi.  v.  11.3  Dan.  c.  1.  v.  10.  c.  i.  y.  a.  c. 
5.  V.  7. 

'  Diod.  1,  z.  p.  14^^-  See  Sfanuy  h'.lloru  philofop  hi.r-,  i)art  12.  fcifl.  i,  ii.  & 
?:,  ^3.  >-  So  ItVy.'.h    .:.  4-.  v.  u.  15. 

which, 
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which,  I  have  already  faid,  did  not  form  the  particular 
character  and  genius  of  the  Babylonians,  but  in  general 
that  of  all  the  eaftern  nations.  What  in  that  refpeft 
they  were  in  all  times,  they  flill  continue  to  be  at  this 
day. 

ARTICLE     III. 

Of  the  Medes. 

yE  have  handed  down  to  us  a  good  many  particu- 
lar and  dire6l  informations  relating  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  Medes,  and  we  are  flill  more  enabled  to 
judge  of  them  by  confidering  thofe  of  the  Perfians,  of 
which  very  minute  details  are  to  be  found  in  the  writers 
of  antiquity.  In  effect,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Perfians  had 
borrowed  from  the  Medes  that  luxury  and  effeminacy 
which  difgraced  them  fo  much  in  the  latter  times  oi 
their  empire  y.  Thus  the  fa(Sls  which  antiquity  has 
tranfmitted  concerning  the  manner  that  the  Perfians 
lived  in  the  brilliant  ages  of  their  monarchy,  may 
equally  ferve  to  give  us  a  very  juil  idea  of  the  manners 
and  cufloms  of  the  Medes. 

The  Medes  were  originally  a  very  fimple  and  unpo- 
lifhed  people.  The  firfl  notice  that  hiitory  takes  of 
them,  is  to  tell  us  that  they  were  fubjetSled  by  the 
AlTyrians  under  the  reign  of  Ninus  ^.  We  fee  them 
funport  that  fubjed ion  patiently  for  many  ages,  and 
afterwards  throw  off  the  yoke,  without  knowing  very 
well  how  or  at  what  time  thefc  people  obtained  their 
deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  the  Affyrians  ^. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  epocha  and  circum- 
ftances  of  this  famous  revolution,  the  Medes,  after  fome 
years  of  confufion  and  anarchy,  eleded  a  king  ^.  This 
prince,  named  Dejoces,  applied  himfelf  to  civilize  his 
new  fubjecls.  He  built  Ecbatana,  which  he  made  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  even  cmbelliflicd  it  with  a 

y  ITcrod.  I.  I.  n.   i^j.  ;  Xcnopiion.  Cyrop.  paffim.;  Strabo,  1.  ii,    p.  79;, 
S<  7p8. 

2  Diod.  I.  J,  p.  114.         =>  Sic/n^:-a,  book  i.  c.  i,  p,  s.       ^  Ih'id.  c.  3.  p.  9. 
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good  deal  of  magnificence  *^.  We  may  judge,  that  in 
general  Dejoces  had  a  great  tafte  for  pomp  and  fliew. 
It  is  evident  from  all  his  condu6l'';  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  infpired  his  fubjefts  with  the  fame  fentiments. 
This  however  is  all  we  can  fay  of  the  manners  of  the 
Medes  during  the  reign  of  Dejoces.  Hiflory  has  tranf- 
mitted  nothing  particular  concerning  them. 

From  that  epocha,  that  is,  from  the  year  710  before' 
Jefas  Chrift,  the  hiftory  of  the  Medes  begins  to  clear  up, 
and  be  better  known  to  us.  We  fee  a  train  of  kings  fuc- 
ceed  each  other  for  two  hundred  years,  till  the  moment 
that  Cyrus  united  in  his  own  perfon  the  crowns  of  Media 
and  Perfia.  it  is  in  the  reign  of  Aflyages,  grandfather  of 
this  prince,  and  of  Cyaxares,  thelaft  king  of  the  Medes, 
tliat  we  are  about  to  confider  the  manners  of  that  na- 
tion. 

Of  all  the  nations  fpoke  of  by  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
the  Medes  are  thofe  who  appear  to  have  been  the  moif 
exciahned  againll  for  their  luxury,  their  pageantry,  and 
their  efieminacy^.  The  luxury  of  thefe  people  fhone 
principally  in  the  fumptuoufnefs  and  magnificence  of 
their  drefs.  They  wore  long  flowing  robes  with  large 
hanging  ileeves.  This  fort  of  drefs  was  very  graceful; 
and  as  it  v/as  in  general  very  full  and  flowing  it  was 
very  proper  to  conceal  the  defefts  of  the  Hiape  f.  Thefe 
robes  were  moreover  woven  v»  ith  different  colours,  each 
more  fhining  than  the  other,  and  richly  embroidered 
with  gold  and  filver  e.  As  to  the  head-drefs,  the  Medes 
let  their  hair  grow,  and  covered  their  heads  with  a  tiara, 
or  kind  of  pointed  cap,  very  magnificent".  They  were, 
befides,  loaded  with  bracelets,  gold  chains,  and  neck- 
laces adorned  with  precious  (tones  >.  The  Medes,  in 
fine,  carried  their  nicenefs  in  drefs  fo  far  as  to  tinge 

c   Herod.  I.  t,  n.  98.  d  See  id.  ibid. 

«  Sec  Athen.  I.  12.  p.  51;.  ;  TertiiUian.  de  cultu  femin.  1.  i.  p.  '51. 
f  Xenopli.  Cyrop.  1.  8.  p.  i-xi.  ;  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  119.  j  Jurtin.  1.  1.  c.   i.  I.  41- 
C.  1.  Strabo,  1.  11.  p.  797. 

8  Herod.  1.  i.  n.   11 1.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  8.  p.  ii(5. 

''1  Xenoph.  I.  8.  p.  1*7.;  Pint,  de  Fort.  Alex.  p.  319,  330. 

i  Id.  ibid. 
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their  eyes  and  eyebrows,  paint  their  faces,  and  mingle 
artificial  with  their  natural  hair  ^  Such  was  the  attire 
of  the  men.  As  to  that  of  the  women,  we  can  fay  no- 
thing certain  about  it.  Ancient  writers  give  us  no 
lights  into  this  article.  They  only  tell  us,  that  in  Media 
the  fex  was  remarkably  beautiful '. 

The  luxury  of  the  table  amongfl  the  Medes  was 
equal  to  that  of  drefs.  In  a  feaft  which  Aflyages  gave 
to  Cyrus,  there  was  the  utmofl  profufion,  as  well  in 
the  quality  as  the  variety  of  cookery  and  diverfity  of 
meats  '".  We  fee  alfo,  that  thefe  people  employed  the 
precaution  of  eifaying  the  drink  that  was  prefented  to 
the  king.  The  cupbearer,  before  he  prefented  the  cup, 
poured  fome  drops  into  the  hollov/  of  his  left  hand,  and 
tailed  it  ■. 

It  would  be  curious  enough  to  know,  in  what  pre- 
cifely  confided  the  delicacy  and  magnificence  of  the 
Medes  in  refpeft  to  the  luxury  of  the  table.  But  I  al- 
ready faid,  that  ancient  writers  have  entered  into  no  de- 
tail upon  this  article.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  very 
high  idea  (hould  be  formed  of  the  talent  of  thefe  peo- 
ple for  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  good  cheer.  I 
judge  fo  from  the  manner  of  eating  in  ufe  at  this  day 
throughout  all  the  eafl.  We  know  that  the  art  of 
cookery  is  there  in  very  narrow  bounds ;  and  I  think, 
that  in  this  refpecl  it  has  been  the  fame  in  all  times, 
For,  as  I  have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to  obferve, 
cuftoms  have  varied  very  little  amongft  the  orientals. 

However  that  may  be,  debauches  at  table  were  ex- 
ceffive  amongft  the  Medes.  They  got  drunk  at  it  very 
frequently.  The  monarchs  were  no  more  referved  up- 
on this  article  than  the  loweft  of  their  fubjecls".  Hifto- 
ry  has  preferved  one  inftance  of  their  intemperance, 
too  ftriking  to  be  palfed  over  in  filence.     In  the  war 

k  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  r.  p.  y.  This  fort  of  paint  confided  in  a  dirk  colour, 
with  which  the  ancients  tinged  their  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  to  make  their  eyes 
appear  larger  anl  more  lively. 

1  Xenoph.  Cvrop.  1.  j.  p.  50. ;  Atiabas,  1.  3.  p    130 

m  Xciuiph.  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  5.  a  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  S. 

«>  Xenoph,  I.  1.  p.  ff. 
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which  Cyaxares,  the  lad  of  the  Median  kings,  made  a- 
gainft  tlie  Babylonians,  Cyrus,  who  had  joined  his  arms 
to  thofe  of  that  prince,  finding  a  favourable  occafion  of 
beating  the  enemy,  fet  out  at  night,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  cavalry,  Cyaxares,  on  the  contrary,  palled  that 
fame  night  in  a  debauch,  and  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  get 
drunk  with  all  his  principal  officers  p. 

Mufic,  amongft  the  Mcdes,  was  called  in  to  heighten 
the  pleafures  of  the  table.  They  fung  and  played  free- 
ly upon  initruments.  The  monarchs  themfelves  took 
part  in  this  diverfion,  and  generally  hi  all  that  could 
animate  feftal  jollity  <j.  Dancing  alfo  may  be  reckoned 
amongft  the  pleafures  of  the  Medesj  they  gave  into  it 
with  great  ardour  and  tranfporf. 

Hunting  was  alfo  one  of  the  exercifes  which  employ- 
ed the  fovereigns  of  Media  the  mofh  agreeably.  In  or- 
der to  take  this  pleafure  with  the  more  facility,  they 
had  even  taken  care  to  inciofe  large  parks,  in  which 
were  kept  lions,  boars,  leopards,  and  (lags '". 

It  is  impoffible  to  fay  any  thing  certain  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  houfcs  of  the  Medes  may  have  been 
built.  We  can  only  conjecture,  that  thefe  people  made 
a  great  part  of  the  decorations  of  their  edihces  confifl 
in  the  diverfity  of  colours  with  which  they  painted  them 
on  the  outfide.  I  think  I  may  propofe  this  conje6turc 
from  what  Herodotus  relates  of  the  walls  of  Ecbatana. 
That  city  was  inclofed  with  feven  circuits  of  walls,  dif- 
pofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that,  from  without,  the  firfl 
did  not  intercept  the  view  of  the  entablature  of  the  fe- 
cond,  the  fecond  of  the  third,  and  fo  on  of  the  reft. 
The  battlements  of  the  firft  wall  were  painted  white, 
thofe  of  the  fecond  black,  of  the  third  purple,  of  the 
fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange ;  and  of  the  two  laft 
circuits,  the  battlements  of  one  was  gilded  with  filver, 
the  other  with  cold^  From  thefe  facts  1  imao-ine,  that 


P  Xenph.  Cyrop.  !.  4.  p.  Ci., 

1   XeiK.'pli,  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  c.  1.  4.  p.  <5s.  ''   Ibid.  1.  i.  p.  ^» 

I   Ibid.  1.  1.  p.  7,  S,  &  9.  t  L.T,  n.  §??. 
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the  Medes  were  probably  in  ufe  to  paint  the  outfide  of 
their  houfes  with  different  colours ;  a  culloin  which  we 
know  to  be  pradifed  at  this  day  in  fevcral  countries. 

As  to  the  interior  decoration  of  apartments  amongft 
thefe  people,  we  can  fpeak  of  it  but  imperfectly.  Only 
I  think  we  may  affirm,  that  tapeftry  was  in  ufe  amongft 
the  Medes.  This  fort  of  furniture  was  in  efrecl  known 
to  the  Perfians " ;  and  we  know  that  the  Perlians  had 
borrowed  from  the  Medes  all  that  could  contribute  to 
luxury  and  magnificence ''.  We  may  even  fay  that  ta- 
peftry could  not  be  merely  a  matter  of  luxury  amongft 
the  Medes,  Media  is  in  general  a  pretty  cold  country, 
and  for  that  reafon  the  cuftom  of  lining  apartments 
with  tapeftry  muft  have  been  both  very  uicful  and  very 
neceifarv. 

At  the  court  of  Ecbatana  flione  particularly  that 
pomp  and  magnificence  of  which  ancient  writers  give 
us  fo  high  an  idea.  If  their  teftimony  is  to  be  admit- 
ted, it  was  even  from  the  Medes  that  moft  of  the  eaftern 
nations  had  borrowed  the  ceremonial  which  was  ob- 
ferved  at  the  courts  of  the  fovereigns  oft  hat  part  of  the 
world  ^.  V/e  may  judge  of  the  exterior  pomp  that  fur- 
rounded  the  perfon  of  the  kings  of  Media,  by  that  fu- 
perb  cavalcade  of  which  Cyrus  thought  fit  to  give  a 
fpectacle  to  his  newly-conquered  fubjefts.  The  pre- 
parations of  that  feaft  were  entirely  ordered  according 
to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Medes  ^.  In  fine,  we  fhall  form. 
a  ftill  higher  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  iumptuoufnefs 
which  reigned  at  the  court  of  the  fovereigns  of  Media, 
if  we  recollect  the  manner  that  the  writers  of  antiquity 
fpeak  of  the  magnificence  which  fhone  at  the  court  of 
the  kings  of  Perlia;  for,  as  1  have  already  faid,  the  ce- 
remonial obferved  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Perfia, 
was  only  an  exact  and  faithful  imitation  of  tliat  of  the 
kings  of  Media. 

"   Plut.  ill  Themill.  p.  liC,  117.  ;  In  Artax.  p.  loztf.  ;  Tertr.llian.  de   cultu 
femin.  1.  i.  p.  151. 

X  Strabo.  1.  II.  p.  797.  ;   Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  8.  p.  141. 

y  Strabo,  1.  11.  p,  797,  &  798.  ^   Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  S.  p.  11 5,  S:c. 
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It  is  alfo  from  the  Medes  that  the  Perfians  had  re- 
ceived that  profound  veneration  which  they  felt  for  the 
perfons  of  their  kings  %  The  refped  v^^hich  the  Medes 
bore  their  fovereign  was  fuch,  that  they  durft  not  fpit, 
nor  even  laugh  in  his  prefence  ''.  His  orders  were  al- 
ways fpeedily  and  pun6lually  executed. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Medes  is  not  enough  known  for 
us  to  be  able  to  fpeak  with  any  exaclnefs  of  the  cuftoms 
which  they  ohferved  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  civil  life. 
1  (hall  only  remark  in  the  manners  of  this  people,  one 
fmgularity,  well  worthy  of  notice.  In  certain  cantons 
of  Media,  polygamy  was  not  only  permitted,  it  was 
even  authorifed  by  an  exprefs  law,  which  ordained 
every  inhabitant  to  marry  and  maintain  at  lead  feven 
wives.  In  other  cantons  it  was  precifely  the  contrary. 
A  woman  \yas  allowed  to  have  many  huibands,  and 
they  looked  with  contempt  on  thofe  who  had  lefs  than 
five^ 

As  to  the  particular  character  of  the  Medes,  we  may 
affirm  it  in  general  to  have  been  very  brave  and  very 
warlike.  I  have  already  faid,  that  they  paifed  for  the 
firll  people  of  Afia  who  had  introduced  difcipline  into 
armies  '^.  We  know  alfo,  that  the  Medes  had  taught 
the  Perfians  the  art  of  war,  and  particularly,  to  handle 
the  bow  and  the  javelin  with  dexterity  ^. 

I  do  not  think,  that  the  Medes  ever  made  themfelves 
very  remarkable  for  fldll  in  the  fciences.  My  authority 
for  thinking  io,  is,  that  they  are  no  where  quoted  in 
the  number  of  nations  amongfl  whom  the  fciences  were 
anciently  feen  to  flourifli. 

As  to  arts  and  manufactures,  it  is  to  be  prefumed, 
that  whatever  related  to  them  was  carefully  fought  out 
bv  the  Medes.     It  cannot  even  be  doubted,  after  what 


a  Stiabo,  1.  II.  p.  VP7.  b  Herod.  \.  i.  n.  99,. 

c  Strabo,  1.  11.  p.  798.  To  this  day  in  feveral  cai  tons  of  India  women  are 
permitted  to  have  many  .ulbands.  Voyage  de  Franc.  Pyrard,  p.  174.;  Lettr. 
edif.  t.  10.    1   J  4. 

<J  Siiprj,  book  5.  c.  1.  p.  KJ4,  c  Strabo,  I.  11.  p.  797. 
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we  have  fcen  of  their  ruUng  tafle  for  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence, luxury  and  effeminacy. 

I  fliould  think  as  to  the  reft,  that  vain-glory  and  effe- 
minacy, vices  which  the  Medes  are  fo  often  taxed  with 
by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  did  not  begin  to  be  in- 
troduced into  that  nation,  and  to  corrupt  its  manners, 
till  after  the  deftruftion  of  the  empire  of  Aifyria.  Till 
that  time,  the  Medes  did  not  form  a  monarchy  power- 
ful and  opulent  enough  to  abandon  themfelves  to  luxury 
and  pleafures.  Befides,  before  this  event  they  faw 
themfelves  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  powerful  and 
warlike  enemies,  (the  Affyrians  and  Babylonians),  who 
forced  them  to  be  vigilant  and  attentive,  to  avoid  be- 
coming quickly  their  prey.  The  Medes  in  this  pofition 
had  too  many  meafures  to  guard,  and  too  many  precau- 
tions to  take,  to  allow  them  to  abandon  themfelves  wath 
excefs  to  luxury  and  fenfuality.  But  the  monarchs  of 
Media,  by  overturning  the  throne  of  Nineveh,  deliver- 
ed themfelves  from  a  dangerous  neighbourhood,  which 
however  was  neceifary  to  render  their  fubje6ls  a6live 
and  vigilant.  In  fine,  the  riches  with  which  thefe  princes 
and  their  troops  glutted  themfelves  at  the  fack  of  Nine- 
veh, and,  above  all,  the  daily  and  habitual  communica- 
tion with  a  foft  and  voluptuous  people,  fuch  as  were 
then  the  Affyrians,  corrupted  their  manners,  and  made 
them  foon  degenerate  from  thofe  of  their  anceftors. 
What  gave  the  finifliing  ftroke  to  the  Medes,  was  their 
union  and  incorporation  with  the  Perfians  under  Cyrus. 
From  that  epocha,  there  is  no  more  mention  of  the 
Med?s  in  liiftory. 


C    H    A    P,       II, 

Of  the  Egyptians. 

IN  the  preceding  volume,  and  even  in  this  one,  I  have 
laid  before  my  readers,  under  different  articles,  all 
that  might  concern  the  laws,  arts,  Iciences,  manners 
Wd  cuftoms  of  the  Egyptians.     But  I  deferred  till  now 

the 
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the  refuming  all  thefe  different  objefls,  and  the  brhig- 
ing  them  under  one  and  the  fame  pohit  of  view,  to 
draw,  in  confequence,  one  general  and  collective  pic- 
ture of  the  character  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  make 
known  the  particular  genius  of  that  nation.  I  take 
this  to  be  the  place  to  prefent  at  one  view,  and  under 
the  fame  afpecl,  all  the  different  traits  that  antiquity- 
may  have  furnifhed  upon  this  objeft.  I  fliall  explain 
then  in  few  words,  the  idea  I  have  been  able  to  form 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  fliall  trace  from  fafts  the  charafter 
of  this  people,  fo  boafted  of  in  all  ages. 

The  Egyptians  rendered  themfelves  famous  in  anti- 
quity by  their  laws,  their  arts,  and  their  fciences.  In 
effect,  that  nation  becoming  cjuickly  civilized,  made,  in 
confequence,  fome  early  difcoveries,  and  even  a  pretty 
rapid  progrefs  in  feveral  branches  of  the  arts  and 
fciences.  This  nierit  fliould  not  be  denied  the  Egyp- 
tians :  but  otherwife,  1  fee  nothing  that  can  ferve  to 
diftinguifh  them  in  a  manner  very  advantageous ;  I  even 
think  myfelf  authojifed  to  refufe  them  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  eulogies  that  have  been  always  fo  liberally  be- 
flowed  upon  them. 

The  Egyptians  did  invent  fome  arts  and  fome  fciences, 
but  they  never  had  the  ingenuity  to  bring  any  of  their 
difcoveries  to  perfeftion.  I  have  expofed  their  want  of 
tafle,  and  1  venture  to  fay  of  talent,  in  architecture,  in 
fculpture,  and  in  painting  f .  Their  manner  of  pradtifing 
phyfic  was  abfurd  and  ridiculous  ^.  The  knowledge 
they  had  of  aftronomy  and  geometry,  was  but  very  im- 
perfect. Their  difcoveries  are  far  enough  from  enter- 
ing into  any  comparifon  with  thofe  which  the  Greeks 
made  afterwards  in  thefe  two  fciences  In  fine,  the 
Egyptians  have  had  neither  genius,  ardour,  nor  talent 
for  commerce,  or  for  the  marine  and  art  mihtary. 

As  to  civil  laws  and  pohtical  conflitutions,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  indeed  fome  very  good  ones ;  but  otherwjfe 
there  reigned  in  their  G;ovcrnment  a  multitude  of  abufes 

f  ijupra,  book  i.  c.  i,  S  Sec  part  z.  book  3.  c.  ;.  art.  i. 
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and  efTential  defecls,  authorifed  by  the  laws  and  by  their 
fundamental  principles  of  government  ^. 

As  to  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  this  people,  we 
have  feen  to  what  a  height  indecency  and  debauchery 
were  carried  in  their  public  feafts  and  religious  cere- 
monies i.  The  public  cult  which  a  nation  fixes  to  ho- 
nour the  Deity,  bears  the  ftamp  of  that  nation's  cha- 
racter; neither  was  the  morality  of  the  Egyptians  ex- 
tremely pure;  we  may  even  affirm,  that  it  offended  a- 
gainft  the  firft  rules  of  reftitude  and  probity.  We  fee, 
that  the  Egyptians  bore  the  higheft  blame  of  covetouf- 
nefs,  of  ill  faith,  of  cunning,  and  of  roguery  ^. 

It  appears  to  me  to  refult  from  all  thefe  facts,  that 
the  Egyptians  were  a  people  induftrious  enough,  but  as 
to  the  reft,  without  tafte,  without  genius,  without  dif- 
cernment.  A  people  who  had  only  ideas  of  grandeur 
ill  urrderftood,  and  whofe  progrefs  in  all  the  different 
parts  of  human  knowledge  never  rofe  beyond  a  flat  me- 
diocrity. Knavifh  into  the  bargain,  and  crafty,  foft, 
lazy,  cowardly,  and  fubmiflive;  and  who  having  per- 
formed fome  exploits  to  boaft  of  in  diftant  times,  were 
ever  after  fubjetted  by  whoever  would  undertake  to 
fubdue  them.  A  people,  again,  vain  and  foolifh  enough 
to  defpife  other  nations  without  knowing  them  '.  Su- 
perftitious  to  excefs ""-,  Angularly  addicted  to  judicial 
aftrology  °,  extravagantly  befotted  with  an  abfurd  and 
monltrcus  theology  °.  Does  not  this  reprefentation 
fufficiently  authorife  us  to  fay,  that  all  that  fcience,  that 
W'ifdom,  and  that  philofophy,  fo  boaffed  of  in  the  Egyp- 
tian prieits,  was  but  impolture  and  juggling,  capable  of 
impofmg  only  on  people  fo  little  enlightened,  or  fo 
ftrongly  prejudiced,  as  were  anciently  the  Greeks  in 
favour  of  the  Egyptians  *  ? 

Let  us  remark  neverthelefs,  that  even  admitiing  the 

fi  Supra,  book  i.  c.  4.  p  17,  &c.  i  Fee  part  r.  book  6.  c.  z. 

k  See  Plato  ct^  rep.  1.  4.  p.  641.  de  leg.  1.  j.  p.  851. ;  Stephan.  Byfant.  voce 
Atyvifl^,  p.  38.  ;  Suidas,  voce  AtyvTrltu^fiv,  t.  i.  p.  643. 

1  .See  Herod.  1.  j.  n.  41.  "'  See  part.  i.  book  6.  c.  x. 

"  Sec  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  8i.  ;  Di^d.  1.  1.  p.  91,  &  pi. ;  Cicero  de  d'vinat.  1.  i. 
n.  i.^  Plut.  conviv.  fp.  p.  149.  A,  o  t^ee  part  i.  book  0.  c  s. 

*  See  a^a  jdiiloioph.  t.  i.  p.  119,  &c.  634,  &c.  j  Couringlus  de  hermet.  me  1. 
1.  I.e.  12.  J  Schcr'.one  amcKnita:.  iit'.cr.  c,  7.  p.  193, 
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teftimony  of  the  ancients,  the  eulogies  they  have  been 
pleafed  to  pour  upon  Egypt,  refpect  only  her  laws,  her 
police,  her  arts,  and  her  mathematical  knowledge;  but 
fall  not  at  all  upon  thofe  productions  which  belong  pro- 
perly to  genius  and  tafte.  Neither  Greece  nor  Rome 
have  ever  praifed  the  eloquence,  the  poetry,  the  mufic, 
the  architefture,  the  fculpture,  the  painting  of  the 
Egyptians.  1  fliall  fay  as  much  of  what  concerns  an  ob- 
jed  much  more  effential,  medicine.  We  fee,  that  nei- 
ther the  Romans  nor  the  Greeks  ever  vaunted  of  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  people  in  navigation,  commerce,  or 
the  art  military.  1  fee  nothing  then  but  the  philofophi- 
cal  and  moral  ideas  of  the  Egyptians,  which  antiquity 
feems  to  have  held  in  fome  eilecm;  but  beyond  that,  I 
think  I  have  good  grounds  for  maintaining,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  but  very  confufed  notions,  and  very  im- 
perfect ideas  of  all  the  other  objects  of  human  know 
ledge.  I  fhould  be  greatly  tempted  to  compare  this  na- 
tion with  the  Chinefe.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  refem- 
blance  and  conformity  is  to  be  perceived  between  one 
people  and  the  other  *, 

CHAP.         III. 
Of  the  Grecians, 

N  that  infinite  number  of  different  people  which  an- 
ciently inhabited  Greece,  1  fee  only  two,  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  and  the  Athenians,  whofe  manners  and  cu-- 
ftoms  deferve  a  particular  attention  The  others  offer  no  ■ 
fafts  fuiliciently  ftriking,  nor  any  varieties  important 
enough,  to  engage  us  to  dwell  upon  them.  With  very 
little  diiierence,  we  may  judge  of  the  inclinations  and 
cuftoms  of  all  the  Greeks,  by  the  manners  and  by  the 
way  of  living  of  the  Lacedscmonians  and  Athenians.  In 
the  pi6ture  which  I  am  about  to  prefent,  1  fiiall  ufe  the 
fame  method  as  1  have  already  done  in  other  articles ; 

*  To  make  an  efttmite  of  the  arts,  fcienc;s,  laws,  police,  and  morals  of  th 
Ciunefe,  fee  Anfon's  voyage,  book  3.  c.  10. 

that 
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that  is,  I  fhall  fpeak  of  them  very  fummarily  Longer 
details  would  be  ufelefs,  and  vvouldonly  multiply  repeti- 
tions. That  matter  has  been  fufficiently  treated  of  in 
many  works,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  all  the  world. 


ARTICLE      L 
Of  the  Lacedizmonians. 

THERE  are  very  few  nations  amongfl  whom  the 
legiflature  has  attended  to  the  regulation  of  man- 
ners and  of  the  ordinary  cuftoms  of  civil  life,  by  pofi- 
tive  laws.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
fmall  number  of  people,  who  have  had  a  code  for  their 
manners  and  their  cuftoms.  The  ordinances  of  Ly- 
curgus  take  in  equally  the  general  police  of  Sparta,  and 
the  a£tions  of  its  inhabitants  in  private  life.  We  arefo 
well  inflrucled  in  the  auflerity  and  rigidity  of  the  dif- 
cipline  to  which  the  Spartans  were  bound  up,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  neceflary  to  infift  upon  it.  It  is  fufEcient  to 
fay,  that  the  mod  indifferent  adions  were  not  free  at 
Sparta,  nobody  had  power  to  regulate  his  life  by  his 
own  will,  every  thing  to  the  ilighteft  fteps  was  fubjecl- 
ed  to  one  common  and  uniform  rule  p. 

A  Spartan  was  not  permitted,  for  example,  to  marry 
when  he  thought  proper,  to  fee  his  wife  when  he  chofe, 
nor  to  abide  with  her  as  long  as  he  would  wifli ''.  Nei- 
ther was  he  at  liberty  to  drefs  for  himfelf  the  kind  of 
food  he  liked,  nor  to  eat  in  private=  Every  inhabitant 
was  obliged  to  take  his  repaft  in  the  public  halls,  and 
to  content  himfelf  with  what  was  there  fervcd  up.  The 
tables  were  each  of  about  fifteen  covers.  They  eat  their 
feparate  mefl'es,  feated  without  regard  to  eafe  ■" 

The  kings  of  Sparta  themielves  were  obliged  to  this 

P  See  Xenoph.  de  repuhl.  Laced,  p.  39J   ;   Plut  in  Lycurg.  p.  54. 

*l    Xcnnph.  p.  393.;    Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  48. 

"■  Atlien.  1.  .\.  p.  14I.  \   Scrv,  ad  ytneid.  1.  7.  v.  \-]6. 
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kind  of  life.  Agis  having  returned  from  gaining  a 
great  viftory  over  the  Athenians,  thought  he  might  fup 
at  home  with  his  wife.  He  fent  in  confequence  for  his 
commons.  The  Polemarchs  refufed  it  him,  and  he  was 
obhged  to  go  eat  at  the  public  table  ^ 

Neither  fcnfuality  nor  gluttony  found  there  their  gra- 
tifications. The  meats  they  ferved  were  neither. choice 
nor  nicely  cooked.  They  confilled  of  bread  and  wine, 
cheefe,  dried  figs,  and  fome  morfels  of  fiefli  meit 
coarfely drelTcd  f ;  and  even  of  them  they  prefented  to 
the  guefls  only  the  quantity  abfolutely  necelTary  for  the 
necelTities  and  for  the  fupport  of  life  ".  To  appear  too 
fat  and  too  well  fed,  was  not  allowed  at  Laceda^mon. 
A  Spartan  who  was  found  in  over  good  cafe,  was  fe- 
verely  punifhed  and  corrected  of  it  ^.  After  having  eat 
and  drunk  very  foberly,  they  returned  home  in  the 
dark,  for  it  was  exprefsly  forbid  to  be  lighted  home  at 
Sparta  y. 

The  Spartans  maintained  the  fame  limitations  and 
the  fame  coarfenefs  in  their  drefs  as  at  their  tables.  "Win- 
ter and  fummer  they  wore  the  fame  kind  of  clothing, 
which  was  very  fhort  and  very  fimply  made  up  2.  They 
did  not  {have,  but,  on  the  contrary,  affected  to  wear 
very  long  and  bu/liy  beards  \  Their  greatefl:  finery 
confifled  in  the  beauty  of  their  hair.  The  Spartans 
wore  it  very  long,  and  took  extremely  great  care  of  it  '\ 
Their  manner  of  dreiTmg  it  v.'as  to  divide  it  equally  on 
each  fide  of  the  head  *^.  The  Spartans  were  otherwife 
very  dirty  and  flovenly  about  their  perfons,  being  al- 

f  J£.\hn.  var.  hift.  1.  2.  c.  34. 5  Phit.  in  Lycurg.  p.  45,  46. 

t   Pluc.  ibid.  p.  4(5. 

The  moft  exquifite  of  all  thcfe  diflics  was  a  kind  of  pottajre  kiK*vvn  ?n  antiqui. ' 
by  the  name  of  black  brcth.  We  cannot,  at  this  day,  dtfidc  ixadly  wliat  this 
ibrt  of  ragout  was.  But  to  judge  of  it  by  what  ancient  authors  lay,  the  black 
broih  of  the  Spartans  mufl  have  been  but  a  forry  kind  of  iouiX.  Sec  Cicer.  T\u- 
culan.  1.  s-  «•  3-;-;  Plut.  in  Ly>  urg.  p.  1^6. 

u  Plut.  p.  4>,  46. 

X   TElian.  var.  hiO.  1.  14.  c.  7.  V  Pint   p.  46. 

«       2  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  7.;   Plut.  t.  x.  p.  137.;   Xenoph.  p.  394,  S:  397. 

="  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  Z3X.  E.  See  MeurC.  tr.ifccll.  Lac.  I.  i.  c.  16. 

h  Herod.  1.  7.  n.  ao8. ;  Straho,  I.  <5.  p.  416, ;  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  53.;  Panf? 
J.  7.  c.  14. 

♦^  riut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  $3. 
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lowed  to  bathe  and  perfume  themfelves  only  on  certain 
days  prefcribed.  However,  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
their  clothes  imrent  and  in  good  condition;  for  they  did 
not  fail  to  punilh  thofe  who  appeared  not  to  take  care 
enough  of  them  ^. 

The  Spartans  were  neither  more  free  nor  more  nice 
in  their  houfes  and  furniture,  than  in  their  board  and 
drefs.  We  may  judge  of  it  by  an  ordinance  which  Ly- 
curgus  had  made  on  that  article.  It  bore,  that  the 
ceilings  of  houfes  fliould  be  made  with  an  axe,  and  the 
doors  by  a  faw,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  tool  ^ 
Such  houfes  as  the  legiilator  intended,  exempted  the 
inhabitants  of  Sparta  from  luxury  and  expence.  In 
eiTecl,  as  Plutarch  judiciouily  obferves,  there  is  no  man 
fo  foolifo  as  to  carry  into  houfes  fo  coarfely  built  as 
thofe  I  fpeak  of,  either  flately  beds,  purple  coverlets  and 
tapeftry,  veifels  of  gold  and  filver,  or,  in  a  word,  any 
kind  of  magnificence  ^ . 

The  pleafures  and  amufements  of  the  Spartans  were 
anfwerable  to  all  this.  Their  diverfions  were  the  mod 
ferious  and  of  the  lead  variety.  The  Spartans  knew 
no  amufements  but  hunting  and  the  different  exercifes 
of  the  body;  and  under  this  name  I  comprehend  dancing, 
which  was,  properly  fpcaking,  amongft  thefe  people  only 
a  kind  of  military  exercife  ^.  The  Spartans  had  alfo  a 
kind  of  mufic;  but  very  fimple,  not  to  fay  very  rude''. 
Befides,  all  that  can  properly  be  called  pleafures  and 
amufements  were  baniihed  Sparta  '.  They  would  not 
even  permit  theatrical  reprefentations  ",  which  were  the 
delight  of  ail  the  other  cities  of  Greece, 

The  private  and  particular  occupations  of  the  Spar- 
tans were,  if  poflible,  more  limited  and  more  reflrained 
than  were  their  pleafures  and  amufements.  The  citizens 

ti  P'ut.  t.  1.  p.  so,  117,  139.;  Xengpli.  p.  398.;  vF.lian.  var.  hill.  1.  14.  c.   7. 
^    Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  47.  f    Ibid. 

E  Pint,  p,  54.  ;    Xenoph.  p.  395. 

^  Plut.    p.    54.;  Ariil.    de  rep.  J.   8.   c.    5.;   Qnintiliin.   ir.ftit.  !.  i.e.  10.; 
JElian.  1.  11.  c.  53. 

J   Plato  dc  leg.  1.  I.  p.  775.  F, 
fe  Plut.  inQit.  Lac. p.  239. 
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of  Sparta,  could  know  neither  domeftic  economy,  nor 
bufinefs,  nor  law-fuits,  as  all  their  goods  were  in 
common,  and  as  befides  they  never  meddled  with  com- 
merce, every  kind  of  traffic  being  exprcfsly  forbid 
them '.  This  is  not  all ;  they  could  exercife  no  me- 
chanic art,  not  even  cultivate  their  lands.  This 
care  was  left  entirely  to  ilaves "".  As  to  the  fciences 
and  belles  letters,  we  know  that  they  never  were  held 
in  honour  amongfl  the  Spartans.  Thefe  people  learn- 
ed nothing  but  what  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be 
known  for  the  neceflities  of  civil  life  ".  We  may  there- 
fore affirm,  that  the  Spartans,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  Lycurgus,  were  extremly  idle  the  greateft  part 
of  their  lives.  Accordingly,  we  fee  that  they  paffed 
their  time  in  difcourfe,  and  converfmg  in  the  common 
halls,  where  they  affembled  every  day  on  that  account  °; 
and  even  the  fubjeft  of  their  converfations  was  limited 
and  regulated  by  the  laws.  They  could  only  treat  of 
certain  matters ".  Such  was  the  liie  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, which  gave  room  for  this  bon  mot  fo  famous  in 
antiquity.  They  boafted  to  Alcibiades,  the  contempt 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  Ihewed  for  death.  '■''  I  do 
"  not  wonder  at  it,"  faid  he;  "  it;  is  the  only  means  they 
*■*  have  of  freeing  themfelves  of  that  perpetual  irkfome- 
*'  nefs  and  conftraint  which  is  caufed  by  the  life  they  arc 
"  obliged  to  lead  "*,''  The  Spartans  were  condemned  to 
that  fad  and  auftere  life  from  the  inftant  of  their  birth. 
For  fathers  and  mothers  were  not  intru(led  with  the 
education  of  their  children.  They  were  obliged  to  place 
them  as  loon  as  born  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  number 
of  perfons  appointed  to  the  care  of  their  bringing  up. 
All  the  children  of  Sparta  were,  in  confequence,  fed, 
clothed,  and  lodged,  in  a  word,  brought  up  in  a  un,i- 
form  manner.  Nothing,  moreover,  could  be  more 
hard  and  rigid  than  the  education  they  received,    They 

•  See  fupra,  book  4.  chap.  3.  p.  151). 

f"    riut.  in  l.ycurg.  p.  54    ,  ilun.  var.  hift.  I.  13.  c.  i(>. 

n   Pint,  in  Lycurj;.  p.  so.  o   i|,id.  p.  54,  &  j^. 

P  Sec-  Pint,  iliicl.  p.  46,   51,  55. 

'i  .,'Eliun.  vur  hill,  1.  13.  c  30.     Sec  alfo  Athcn.  I.  4.  c.  C.  p.  1  3S. 
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never  allowed  them  more  than  one  very  flight  and  very 
ilender  meal,  fcarcc  rufficienttofupportthem.  They  were 
forced  to  go  continually  without  flioes  and  (lockings, 
covered  in  all  feafons  with  a  iimple  cloak.  For  the  mod 
part,  they  were  even  forced  to  perform  their  exercifes 
entirely  naked.  They  were  befides  very  ill  lodged,  and 
deprived  of  every  kind  of  amufement  and  recreation, 
which  is  cuftomary  to  allow  youth.  In  fchool  they 
continually  propofed  grave  queflions,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  anfwer  juftly  and  quickly.  If  not,  they  might 
cxpecl  to  be  punifhed  grievoufly,  and  without  mercy. 
It  is  thus  that  children  at  Sparta  were  held  in  perpetual 
confinement  and  conflraint,  without  being  able  to  find 
any  place  where  they  might  be  a  fmgle  moment  with- 
out fomebody  after  them  to  check  and  to  chailife  fe- 
verely  even  the  flighteft  faults  ^ 

The  pedantic  rigour  of  the  Spartan  dlfcipline  had  but 
too  much  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  had  made  them  contrad  a  harfli  and  fevere  character, 
let  us  even  fay  a  fierce  and  cruel  one.  I  need  bring  no 
other  proof  of  it  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Spartans  to 
their  ilaves,  fd  well  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of 
Helots  *'.  They  treated  them  with  more  hardnefs  and 
barbarity  than  a  civilized  nation  would  treat  brute 
beafls  '". 

Their  mailers  were  exprefsly  forbid  to  give  them  their 
liberty,  or  to  fell  them  out  of  the  territory  of  Laconia^ 
The  Spartans  carried  their  cruelty  fo  far,  as  to  oblige 
the  Helots  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  laflies  every 
year,  without  having  deferved  them,  only  with  a  view 
ul  keeping  them  in  mind  of  their  obedience.  If  any  one 

•■  Xenoph.  de  rep,  Laced,  p.  393,  394,  395.  ;  Pint,  in  Lyciirg.  p.  46,  50,  51.; 
Cicero,  'rufcul.  1.  i.  n.  14. 

'  The  origin  of  the  name  Helots  was  ])roI)al)ly  this.  Jlelos  was  an  ar.cieiit  city 
of  Laconia,  whicli,  under  lomc  pretence,  the  Spurtuns  attacked,  aii<l,  on  their  be- 
coming marters  of  it,  they  rechiced  all  tlic  inhabitants  of  it  to  llavery.  Thr; 
.Spartans,  in  proceCs  of  time,  by  new  comjucds  making;  new  Ilaves,  they  called 
them  all  Hii'its.  Tluis  this  particular  name  became  a  general  denomination  for 
all«!io  \v,.-re  afterwards  reduced  to  llavery  amonglt  the  Spartans.  Sec  Acad, 
dcs  infcript.  t.  13.  m.  p.  zSi. 

1    Sec  Pint,  in  Lycurg.  p.  57.;   Athen.  I.  6.  p.  271.  A.  1.  I4.  p.  Cjj. 

t  -Vcad.  dci  i.-ikript.  t.  13.  M.  p.  i7j. 
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of  tliefe  unhappy  flaves  feemed,  by  his  advantageous 
mien,  or  the  beauty  of  his  fliape,  to  rife  above  the  con- 
dition he  was  born  in,  they  put  him  to  death;  and  his 
mailer  was  fined,  in  order  that  he  might  ta,ke  care,  that, 
by  his  ill  treatment  of  the  reft  of  his  flaves,  none  of 
them  might  thereafter  offend  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans 
by  their  exterior  qualities.  A  cap  and  a  coat  of  dogs 
fkin  was  all  the  clothing  of  the  Helots.  They  could 
punifh  them  for  the  fmalleft  fault;  and  however  inhu- 
mane was  the  treatment  they  met  with,  thefe  unhappy 
Haves  had  no  power  to  reclaim  the  authority  of  the 
laws-  Such  was  the  excefs  of  their  mifery,  that  they 
were  at  the  fame  time  the  flaves  of  the  public  and  of 
private  people.  They  were  lent  in  common.  In  fine, 
for  the  height  of  contumely  and  abafement,  the  Helots 
were  often  forced  to  drink  to  intoxication,  and  in  that 
condition  were  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  infpire  them  with  horror  for  a  vice 
which  fo  much  degrades  human  nature. 

The  Spartans  even  often  joined  perfidy  to  cruelty  to 
deftroy  thefe  unhappy  viclims,  when  their  number  in- 
creafing  too  much  gave  caufe  to  fear  their  undertaking 
fome  enterprife.  Hillory  informs  us,  for  example,  that, 
on  a  certain  occafion,  the  Lacedemonians,  anxious  a- 
bout  the  number  of  Helots  which  were  difperfed 
throughout  the  ftate,  and  feeking  to  get  rid  of  them 
without  rifk,  pretended  to  give  freedom  to  many  of 
them,  in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  incorporate  them  after- 
wards in  the  troops.  Under  this  pretext,  they  gave 
out,  that  the  moft  robuft  and  moft  valiant  of  the  Helots 
had  only  to  prefent  themfelves  to  be  inrolled.  On  this 
news,  a  multitude  aflembled  full  of  courage  and  of 
good-will.  Amongft  thofe  who  offered  tliemfelves, 
they  picked  out  two  thoufand  whom  they  regarded  as 
the  moft  capable  of  any  great  enterprife.  They  crown- 
ed them  on  the  fpot  with  flowers,  and  led  them  in  great 
pomp  into  the  temples  of  Sparta;  but  foon  after  thele 
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two  thoufand  Helots  difappeared,  without  Its  ever  being 
known  what  became  of  them  ". 

On  another  occafion,  fome  Helots,  condemned  to 
death  for  we  know  not  what  crime,  took  refuge  at 
Tsenaros,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  where  Neptune 
had  a  temple  greatly  revered.  The  ephori  were  not 
afraid  to  drag  them  thence,  and  lead  them  to  execu- 
tion. That  adion  has  appeared  fliocking  even  to  pro- 
fane authors.  They  all  looked  upon  the  earthquake 
which  then  happened,  the  moft  horrible  that  had  been 
heard  of,  as  the  effeft  of  the  refentment  of  Neptune  a- 
gainft  the  Spartans,  who  had  dared  to  violate  the  afylum 
of  Tasnaros  ^. 

What  fhall  we  fay,  in  fine,  of  that  abominable  infti- 
tution,  defigned  in  ancient  authors  under  the  name  of 
the  amhujcade?  Here  is  their  account  of  it.  From  time 
to  time,  thofe  who  Vv' ere  appointed  to  govern  the  youth 
of  Sparta,  chofe  out  amongft  their  pupils  fome  of  thofe 
who  appeared  the  boldelt  and  mofl  prudent.  They 
armed  them  with  poniards,  and  gave  them  neceifary 
viduals  for  -k  certain  number  of  days  In  this  plight, 
they  fent  thefe  young  people  to  beat  the  fields  each  on 
his  own  fide.  Thefe  fcouts,  thus  difperfed,  had  orders 
to  hide  themfelves  in  the  day-time,  in  covered  places  or 
caverns.  As  foon  as  night  came,  they  quitted  their 
ambufcades,  and  took  the  high  roads,  where  they 
ilaughtered  all  the  Helots  they  met;  a  cruelty  by  fo 
much  the  more  eafy  to  commit,  as  the  wretches  they 
attacked  were  not  allowed  to  carry  arms.  Sometimes 
even  thefe  alfallins  marched  in  plain  day-light,  and  kil- 
led fuch  of  the  Helots  as  appeared  the  ilrongeft  and 
moil  robuil:  ^ 

The  cruelty  and  treachery  which  the  Lacedsemonians 
ufed  towards  their  flaves,  was  alio  very  familiar  to  them 
towards  all  whom  they  thought  it  their  interell  to  op- 
prefs.   I  have  cited  a  very  ilriking  example  of  it  in  the 

u  Tliucydifl.  1.  4.  n.  80.  p.  i8j.;    Died.   1,  ij.   p,    515.  ;   Plut.  ia  Lycurg.  p. 

'^  Acad,  f'es  i'fcript.  hco  cil.  p.  i7>. 

'■'   Fiiit.  ir;  I  yrniP[.  p,  ^fi,     ^ec  alfw  Athrn.  1.  14,  p.  <5j7. 
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preceding  book  ^.    But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  pro- 
duce lome  others. 

Alcibiades,  Avhofe  courage  and  capacity  were  known 
to  the  l^acedsmonians,  had  been  obliged  to  go  feek  an 
afylum  with  the  younger  Cyrus,  brother  of  Artaxerxes, 
King  of  Perfia.     He  was  not  long  there  without  pene- 
trating the  fecret  defigns  ot  this  prince,  and  difcovering 
the  objeO:  of  the  preparations  he  faw  him  make.  Taken 
up  with  the  means  of  raifing  his  opprefi'ed  country,  Al- 
cibiades thought  he  fliould  infallibly  fucceed,  if  he  could 
inform  Artaxerxes  of  the  projects  which  Cyrus  plotted, 
againll  him.     In  etfecl,  a  difcovery  of  that  importance 
could  not  have  failed  to  conciliate   the  favour  of  the 
monarch,  and  he  would  have  undoubtedly  obtained  the 
fuccours  he  had  need  of  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
affairs  of  Athens.     Full  of  thefe  ideas,  Alcibiades  took 
the  road  to  Perfia.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  advertifed 
of  the  motives  of  his  journey,  and  convinced  that  their 
affairs  were  ruined  without  refource  if  they  did  not  find 
means  of  getting  rid  of  Alcibiades,  they  employed  for 
that  end  the  blacked  of  all  villanies.    This  great  man 
w^as  then  in  the  government  of  Pharnabazus.      The 
Lacedaemonians  wrote  to  that  fatrap,  to  engage  him  to 
deliver  to  them,  at  any  price  whatioever,  an  enemy  fo 
formidable.     Pharnabazus,  gained  over  by  their  offers 
and  their  promifes,    ferved   them  to   their  wilh,   and 
cauit'd  Alcibiades  to  be  alfafiinated  ^. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  ufed  the 
advantages  they  had  obtained  over  the  Athenians  in  the 
Peloponnefian  v/ar,  were  alone  fufficient  to  cover  them 
for  ever  with  infamy  and  diigracc.  In  that  city,  fo  dear 
to  all  Greece,  they  excrciied  the  mod  horrible  cruelty. 
They  put  to  death,  fays  Xenophon,  more  perfons  in 
eight  months  of  peace  than  the  enemies  had  killed  in 
thirty  years  of  war  ^.  All  that  then  remained  at  Athens 

7"   Chap.  1.  p.  177.     See  •^!^o  /"Elian,  vnr.  liifl.  1.  6.  cliap.  7. 
'    Corntl.  Nepos,  in  Alcibiifl.  n.  9.  Sic.  ;   Diod.  I.   14.  p.  647. ;    I'lut.  in   Al- 
ciliiafl.  p.  21^;   Jullin.  1.  t .  c.  8. 

b    XcnopU.  de  ic').  ^til.  GiXi;.  I.  x.  p^<  178. 
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of  perfons  of  any  diftirnSlion,  left  it  to  feek  fome  where 
an  afylum  where  they  might  Hve  in  fafety  The  Lace- 
daemonians had  the  inhumanity  to  endeavour  to  de- 
prive thefe  unhappy  fugitives  of  that  lall  refort.  They 
forbade  by  a  pubhc  edid  the  cities  of  Greece  to  give 
them  fhelter,  commanded  that  they  ihould  dehver  them 
to  the  thirty  tyrants  who  then  ravaged  Athens,  and 
condemned  to  a  fine  whofoever  ihould  oppofe  the  exe- 
cution of  this  cruel  edi6l ''. 

The  conduct  v/hich  the  Lacedsemonians,  nearly 
about  the  fame  time,  obferved  with  regard  to  Syracufe, 
proves  ftill  better  with  that  fpirit  whai  people  was  ani  ■ 
mated,  and  what  were  the  fundam.entals  of  their  policy. 
The  Syracufans  were  then  difputing  their  liberty  againfl 
Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  and  had  juft  received  a  conlider- 
ablc  check.  In  thefe  circumftances,  the  Lacedsemonians 
deputed  one  of  their  citizens  to  Syracufe,  in  appearance 
to  teilify  the  part  they  took  in  the  misfortune  of  tliat 
town,  and  to  offer  fuccours;  but  in  reality  to  itrengtheii 
Dionyfius  in  the  refolation  of  maintaining  himfclf,  and 
bringing  his  enterprife  to  an  iilue,  hoping  that  this 
prince  once  become  powerful  would  be  of  great  ufe  to 
them  for  the  future  '^  In  fine,  Herodotus  fays  plainly, 
fpeaking  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  that  thofe  who  knew 
the  genius  of  that  people,  knew  well  that  their  aftions 
commonly  contradicted  their  words,  and  that  they  could 
in  no  manner  be  trufted  ^.  What  ideas  muft  fuch  traits 
as  thefe  give  us  of  the  charafter  of  the  Lacedsemonians  ? 

I  pafs  over  in  filence  a  reproach  that  might  be  made 
them  on  ftiil  better  grounds  for  their  barbarity  to  their 
children.  Every  year  a  feall  was  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Diana,  and  then  all  the  children  of  Sparta  were 
whipped  till  the  blood  ran  down  upon  the  altars  of  that 
inhuman  goddefs.  What  brutality  1  thus  to  lacerate 
the  bodies  of  thefe  innocent  vidims,  under  pretence  of 
accufloming  them  to  fupport  pain  without  impatience? 

c  Diod.  1.  r4.  p.  <J4i,  &c. ;  Juftin.  1.  j.  c.   9. ;  Plut.  in  Lyfaadr.  p.  448. 
d  Diod.  1.  14.  p.  64tf.  <=  L.  9.  n.  jj. 
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They  carried  it  to  fuch  excefs,  that  fome  were  often 
ieen  to  expire  in  that  cruel  ceremony  It  was  perform- 
ed in  prefence  of  all  the  city,  under  the  eye  of  fathers 
and  mothers,  who  beholding  their  children  all  covered 
with  blood-fores,  and  ready  to  give  up  the  ghofl,  ex- 
horted them  to  endure  the  number  of  lafhes  that  were 
to  be  infliftedf,  without  fending  forth  a  cry,  or  giving 
the  leafl  fign  of  pain.  What  name  ihall  we  give  to  this 
pretended  fortitude  ? 

What,  moreover,  fliall  we  think  of  that  obflinate  and 
exafperated  animofity  with  which  the  youth  pf  Sparta 
fought  with  each  other  on  certain  days  of  the  year? 
They  divided  themfelves  into  two  bands,  which  repair- 
ed by  diftbrent  roads  to  a  certain  place  before  agreed 
upon.  The  fignal  given,  thefe  young  people  fell  upon 
each  other  tooth  and  nail,  hand  and  foot,  kicking,  cuf- 
fing, and  biting  with  all  their  force,  and  even  tearing 
out  each  other's  eyes.  *'  You  fee  them,"  fays  Paufanias, 
*'  fight  it  defperately,  fometinies  one  againit  one,  fome- 
*'  times  by  little  bands,  fometimes,  in  fme,  all  together, 
*'  each  troop  making  the  utmoft  efforts  to  drive  back 
*'  the  other,  and  overthrow  it  in  the  water  which  fur- 
"  rounded  the  field  of  battle  ?■/* 

Again,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  that  more  than  inhuman 
courage,  with  which,  at  Sparta,  a  mother  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  her  children  llain  in  battle?  That 
lofs  not  only  extorted  no  fear,  but  it  even  caufed  a  cer- 
tain joy  and  fatisfaftion,  which  ihe  haftened  to  (hew  in 
public  ^.  Thefe  fame  women,  however,  teflified  the 
greatefl:  deieftion  and  moll:  abje6t  pufillanimity,  when 
they  faw  Epaminondas,  after  winning  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  march  ftraight  to  Sparta.  They  ran  up  and 
down  all  in  defpair,  tilling  the  air  with  lamentable  cries, 
and  caufdd  more  diforder  and  confufion  than  the  ene- 
mies themfelves '.  What  was  then  become  of  that  fe- 
rocious courage,  and  that  barbarous  oftentation,  with 
which  the  Spartan  women  delighted  to  infult  nature  on 

f  Cicero,  Tiifcul.  I.  I.  n.  14. ;  Nicliol.  Damafcen.  in  excerpt.  Valef.  p.  siz, ; 
i'lut.  in  Lycur;^.  p.  51. ;  Paul.  1.  3.  c,  id. 

8  L.  3.  c.  14.  I>   Pint.  ii>  Agcfil.  p.  6\x.\  jElian.  var.  hid    I-  it.  c.  19. 

j  Xenoph.  de  rcb.  gd\.  Gr.  1.  a.  p.  370. ;  Pint,  ia  Agefi!.  p.  ^i  j.  C. 
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fuch  ill-timed  occafions  as  thofe  which  informed  them 
of  the  lofs  of  their  children  ? 

I  cannot  alfo  omit  taking  notice  of  that  examination 
•which  they  made,  at  Sparta,  into  the  conftitutions  of 
new-born  children.  As  foon  as  a  boy  was  born,  he 
was  carried  into  a  certain  place  where  he  was  vilited  by 
the  elders  of  each  tribe.  If  he  appeard  to  them  to  be 
delicate,  weak,  in  a  word,  of  a  conflitution  which  did 
not  promife,  in  appearance,  firm  and  vigorous  health, 
they  condemned  him  to  perifli  without  pity,  and  he  was 
thrown  directly  into  a  quagmire  fituatcd  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Taygeta''. 

What  has  been  faid  is,  I  think,  fufficient  to  prove, 
that  on  all  occafions  the  Spartans  feem  to  have  been 
bent  to  ftifle  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  cries  of  huma- 
nity, often  even  in  contradiftion  to  all  reafon  and  pru- 
dence. In  effect,  we  are  taught  by  experience,  that 
many  children  whom  it  was  thought  impoihble  to  rear 
for  fome  days  after  their  birth,  have  enjoyed,  as  they 
grew  up,  the  firmefl  and  moll  robuft  Itate  of  heaith.. 
Without  going  from  Sparta,  we  have  a  convincing 
proof  of  this  in  the  perfon  of  Agefilaus.  This  prince, 
who  was  born  lame,  and  came  into  the  world  with  ?i 
comple?:ion  fo  feeble  and  fo  delicate  in  appearance, 
that  they  had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  rear  him;  Age- 
filaus  notwithftanding  lived  four-fcore  and  four  years; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  that  career,  what  fcrvices  did  lie 
not  render  his  country  '? 

The  aufterity,  and,  if  I  dare  call  it  fo,  the  pedantry 
of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  might  make  us  beheve  that 
chaftity  was  one  of  the  principal  virtues  which  he  had 
taken  care  to  inculcate  into  his  people;  but  in  this  re- 
fped  we  fhould  be  greatly  miftaken.  How  aftonilhing 
is  it  to  fee,  that  this  famous  legillator  had  not  fo  much 
as  thought  of  making  public  decency  and  decorum  re- 
fpeftable?  To  what  a  degree  muft  not  the  ufe  of  public 
baths,  common  to  men  and  women,  have  been  deftruc- 

k  Plijt.  hco  cit.  p.  49.  ,1  See  Plut.  in  AgeCi], 
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t'ive  of  all  modefty,  baMulnelc;,  and  decency  of  behavi- 
our"'? And  then  thofe  plays  where  young  perfons  of 
both  fexes  fought  naked  againft  each  other,  and  danced 
promifcuoully  in  the  fame  condition"?  What  confe- 
quences  had  not  all  this  on  the  manners  of  the  Spartan 
women?  They  were  vitious  and  dilTolute  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  the  ancients  have  reproached  the  Spartans 
as  fhamefylly  diflinguifhed  by  their  debauchery  from 
^11  the  other  people  of  Greece  ° ;  debauchery,  moreover, 
authorifed  by  the  very  laws  of  Lycurgus.  This  legifla^ 
tor  feems  to  have  ftudied  to  find  pieans  of  abolifhing 
all  the  ideas  which  fhould  be  entertained  of  conjugal 
fidelity. 

An  old  man,  for  example,  who  had  a  young  and 
handfome  wife,  might,  without  offending  decency  or 
the  laws,  offer  her  to  a  well-made  and  robuft  young 
man.  And  this  old  man  was  allowed  to  own  and  bring  up 
?is  his  own,  the  child  that  fprung  from  that  adultery.  This 
was  not  all.  A  lufty,  well-fhaped  young  fellow  that 
faw  another  have  a  handfome  and  agreeable  wife,  might 
demand  the  hufband's  permiiTion  to  have  dealings  with 
her,  under  the  pretext  of  giving  the  ffate  children,  who 
fhould  be  well  made  and  of  good  conftitution ;  and  a 
hufband  was  not  at  liberty  to  rejeQ:  fuch  a  demand?. 
In  a  word,  the  Lacedaemonians  mutually  lent  their 
wives  with  the  utmoft  eafe,  and  without  the  fmalleft  de- 
licacy q.  Their  hiftory  furniflies  an  event  on  this  fub^ 
jed  which  I  think  fingular  in  its  kind. 

In  the  war  which  the  Lacpdsemonians  declared  againft 
the  MeiTenians,  they  bound  themfelves  by  the  mod  ter- 
rible oaths,  not  to  return  to  Sparta  till  they  were  re- 
venged for  the  injury  they  had  received.  That  war 
drew  iiito  length,  and  the  Spartans  had  already  been 

m  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  i.  H.  p.  lox.  V^  Pint.  p.  47,  &  48. 

o  Arift.  de  rep.  1  a  c.  j  p.  328-  Euripides  gives  the  Spartan  women  the 
pplthet  of  ^v^(jot4c«ii«{,  vWos  cupicliflime  appcteiita,  A.ndrom.  v.  S9S-  Theodoret 
reproaches  then  with  having  "  'peen  Aib}e£t  tofati'^fy  their  conftitution  with 
V  whomfoever-they   thpii^ht  good.."     De  ciifand.      Grasc.  a,fre(ftion.  icCt.    10,  p. 

;"•  Xenop  de  rep.  I.ac.  p.  393. ;  Phu.  m  Lyciirg.  p.  45.;  3.11  Numn,  p.  75. 
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ten  years  before  MelTene,  without  being  any  thing  far- 
ther forward.  They  began  then  to  apprehend  that  a  long- 
er abfence  would  infenfibly  unpeople  their  city.  To  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  they  took  the  ftrange  refolu- 
■  tion  of  fending  back  to  Sparta,  all  thofe  who  had  joined 
the  army  fmce  their  taking  the  above-mentioned  oath, 
and  to  abandon  to  them  the  wives  of  the  other  Spar- 
tans who  were  bound  to  remain  before  Meifene  *. 
Thofe  who  fprung  from  that  illegitimate  commerce, 
•were  called  Farthenians  ;.  a  name  exprelTive  of  the  origin 
and  caufe  of  their  birth  ^ 

The  known  indecency  of  drefs  of  the  Spartan  wo- 
men, Vv'as  a  natural  confequence  of  the  bad  education 
they  received,  and  of  the  little  care  that  was  taken  to 
infpire  them  with  thofe  fentiments  of  modefty  and  re- 
ferve  fo  becoming  in  the  fex  Their  robes  were  made 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  could  not  move  a  ftep  with- 
out difcovering  their  legs,  and  even  their  thighs  ^y 
an  immodeily  exclaimed  againfl  by  all  writers  of  anti- 
quity '.  Ariftotle  wifely  obferves,  that  the  little  regard 
they  had  at  Sparta  for  bafhfulnefs  and  decorum,  was 
the  fource  of  all  the  diforders  that  reigned  in  that  city  ". 
In  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,  Peleus  reproaches 
Menelaus  with  being  the  caufe  of  the  diifolute  conduct 
of  Helen  by  the  bad  education  he  had  given  her  ». 
Thefe  women  however,  fuch  as  they  were,  governed 

•  Jufiin.  1.  3.  c.  4-  fays  verj'  plilnly,  that  it  was  on  the  complaint  of  their 
•wives  wiio  by  no  means  agreed  with  To  long  a  widowhood,  that  the  Spartans  took 
the  refohition  I  fpeak  of.      See  alio  Strabo,  1.  6.  p.  417,  &  418. 

r  Jiiilin.  1.  3.  c.  4.;  Diod.  1.  15.  p.  54. ;  Strabo,  1.  6.  p.  4*7,  &  418. ;  Scrvius 
ad  /Lneid.  1.  3.  v.  Jjl. 

f  Virg.  yF.neid.  1.  i.  v.  315,  310.;  Pint.  p.  76,  &  77. 

t  See  Pill.-,  in  Numa,  p.  76,  &  77.;  Clem.  Alex,  pidag.  I.  a.  p.  138.;  f^ol- 
I"y..  1.  7.  c.  13.  fe^m.  si- 

"  De  rep.  I.  i,  c.  9.  p.  318, 

'^  Aci.  3.  fcen.  a.  verf.  59s,  &c.  We  might  conclude  from  this  fa£t,  that  the 
difordfr  of  the  women  of  Hparta  was  as  old  as  the  mod  anient  a;4es  of  Greece  : 
and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  it.  Perhaps  alfo  Euripides  makes  Peleus 
J'pcak  on  ti'iat  occ,>.!ion  only  relatively  to  the  indecency  v  hich  reigned  in  the 
rniuiK-is  of  the  .Sp.^rtans  when  that  tragedy  was  compofed.  However  that  may 
be,  Lyci'.rgus  is  extremely  blanieable  for  not  having  icmedied  that  diforder,  and 
ior  havi.ng,  on  the  .-cn':\;ry,  :athor:led  i".  by  his  laws. 

the 
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the  minds  of  their  hufbands  with  the  mofl;  abfolute  do- 
minion They  not  only  ruled  in  their  own  houfes,  but 
alfo  the  whole  (late.  The  Spartans  communicated  to 
their  wives  the  cloleft  and  mofl  important  fecrets  of 
the  ftate.  They  even  did  it  with  lefs  referve  than  thofe 
would  converfe  with  their  hufbands  on  their  private  and 
domedic  affairs  y.  Accordingly  Ariftotle  afferts,  that 
it  was  never  poffible  to  reform  and  regulate  the  man- 
ners of  the  Spartan  women,  becaufe  of  the  too  great 
^fcendant  they  had  acquired  over  their  hufbands  ^  :  an 
afcendant  the  more  aflonifhing,  as  the  Spartans,  hke  all 
the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  fmgularly  addifted  to 
that  abominable  paffion,  as  unnatural  as  oppofite  to  the 
mere  light  of  nature  ^  Yet  the  fex  at  Sparta  was  in 
general  very  beautiful  ^ 

Let  us  fum  up,  from  all  we  have  faid,  the  general 
and  ruling  character  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thele 
were,  without  contradidion,  the  bravefl:,  the  moft  war- 
like, the  bell"  fkilled  in  the  art  military,  the  moft  politic, 
the  firniefl  in  their  maxims,  and  moll  conftant  in  their 
defigns,  of  all  the  people  of  Greece:  but  at  the  fame 
time  they  were  an  imperious  and  auflere  people,  de- 
ceitful, intraftable,  haughty,  cruel,  and  perfidious ;  ca- 
pable, in  a  word,  of  facrificing  every  thing  to  ambition 
and  to  intereft,  and  holding  in  contempt  the  fine  arts 
and  the  fciences.  Accordingly  Lycurgus  appears  to 
have  been  folely  occupied  with  the  care  of  ftrengthen- 
ing  their  bodies,  and  to  have  entirely  neglefted  the 
forming  of  their  hearts,  and  cultivation  of  their  minds. 
Let  us  not  therefore  wonder  that  the  charafter  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  naturally  rugged  and  auilere,  often 
degenerated  into  ferocity  ;  a  vice  which  fprung  froyi 
their  education,  and  which  alienated  the  good-will  of 
all  their  allies.  A  people  who  paffed  their  whole  lives 
in  correcting  or  being  corrected  by  others  %   in  giving 

y  Arift.  dc  rep.  1.  i.e.  9.;   Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  47,   58.;  in  Nnma,   p.  77.; 
Tn  Agid.  &  Cleom.  p.  798. 
''   See  Pint,  in  Lycurg.  p.  jo,  &  jt.  ;  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Laced,  p.  395. 
3   Id.  ibid.  h  Allien.  1.  13.  p.  566. 

^   Sec  Xenopli."de  rep.  Laced,  p.  394,  395,  &   396.  ;  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  4<S. 
S'V  5ij  SJ-;  Meuri".  milcellan.  Lac,  1.  *.  c.  3. 
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grave  precepts,  or  receiving  them  from  rigid  cenfors, 
who  always  mingled  aufterity  with  their  lelfons ;  fuch  a 
people,  I  fay,  could  never  contract  a  mild  and  humane 
behaviour,  or  render  their  private  converfation  agree- 
able In  a  word,  the  Spartans  feem  to  have  been  ob- 
ftinately  blind  to  the  mofl  valuable  endowments  of  hu- 
man nature '^.  Such  were  the  manners,  fuch  the  genius 
of  a  people  admired  by  all  antiquity,  and  propofed  by 
profane  authors  as  a  model  of  wifdom  and  virtue. 

Sparta,  moreover,  offers  a  very  ilriking  example  of 
the  facility  with  which  men  run  always  into  extremes. 
When,  by  the  victories  of  Lyfander,  the  ufc  of  gold 
and  filver  was  introduced  into  that  republic,  and  had 
banilhed  the  ancient  aufterity  of  manners,  then  did 
thefe  famous  Spartans  directly  abandon  themfelves  to 
all  the  exceffes  of  luxury  and  debauchery.  The  fofteft 
and  moft  magnificent  beds,  the  eafieft  and  mofl  deli- 
cate cufhions,  the  moft  exquifite  wines  and  perfumes, 
the  niceft  meats,  the  richeft  and  higheft  wrought  plate, 
the  rareft  and  moft  fuperb  tapeftry,  none  of  thefe  were 
too  good  for  the  Spartans «.  Nothing  befides  could 
appeafe  their  infatiable  cupidity.  It  was  then  a  proverb 
in  Greece,  that  gold  and  filver  were  indeed  feen  to  en- 
ter Sparta,  but  no  one  ever  faw  thefe  metals  return. 


ARTICLE      11. 

.0/ 


'T~"HE  manners  of  the  Athenians  offer  the  moft 
*-  ftriking  and  dired  contraft  with  thofe  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians. It  were  even  difficult  to  find  a  wider 
difference  between  any  two  cities,  however  diftant,  than 
was  in  the  charafter  and  common  cuftoms  of  civil  life 
amongft  the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thefi? 

i'  Sec  Arift,  de  rep.  1.  8.  c.  4. 
,'.  See  Athen.  1.  4.  p.  141,  Si  141.  j  Plut.  in  Agid.  &  Cleoni.  p.  75x5. 
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two  cities  were  nevertbclcfs  near  enough  neighbours, 
and  made  equally  a  part  of  one  and  the  fame  nation. 
But  by  fo  much  as  mens  actions  and  even  their 
tlioughts,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  w^ere  conilrained  and  limit- 
ed at  Sparta,  by  fo  much  were  they  free  and  indepen- 
dent at  Athens.  In  a  word,  thefe  two  republics  w^ere 
actuated  by  views  altogether  oppofite,  ana  by  principles 
entirely  ditrerent.  The  reader  will  foon  fee  a  very  plain 
proof  of  this,  in  the  few  details  which  I  ihall  give  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Athenians. 

An  Athenian  was  free  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  him- 
felf  as  he  would.  He  was  alfo  at  liberty  to  give  him- 
felf  to  any  art  or  fcience  that  he  thought  proper.  In 
fine,  the  choice  of  his  occupations  was  not  regulated 
or  reftrained  by  any  law.  He  might  pafs  his  time  in 
the  manner  that  appeared  to  him  the  mofl:  convenient, 
provided  it  was  not  in  abfolute  idlenefs  In  this  refped 
Athens  and  Lacedsmon  thought  very  differently  of  the 
private  life  and  daily  employments  of  their  citizens.  We 
have  feen,  that  Lycurgus  had  forbid  the  Spartans  to  ap- 
ply to  any  mechanic  art,  to  bufy  themfelves  with  any 
domeftic  economy,  and  even  to  cultivate  the  fciences. 
•  By  this  means  he  had  impofed  the  hard  neceliity 
of  paffing  the  greateil  part  of  their  lives  in  idlenefs  and 
want  of  work.  Solon,  more  enlightened  than  Lycur- 
gus, had,  on  the  contrary,  been  fenfible,  that  lloth  and 
too  much  leifure  are  more  to  be  feared  than  all  the 
vices  that  can  reign  in  a  flate.  It  was  to  prevent  the  in- 
trodudion  of  thofe  that  he  appointed  the  Areopagus  to 
watch  the  private  conduft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens, 
and  to  take  cognifance  of  the  means  vv'hich  individuals 
employed  for  their  fubfiflence.  This  legiflator  had 
even  ordained  punifliments  for  thofe  who  Ihould  pafs 
their  lives  in  entire  idlenefs  f. 

The  effedt  of  a  police  fo  wife  and  fo  attentive,  was 
the  flourifliing  at  Athens  of  the  fine  arts,  of  manufac- 
tures, of  commerce,  of  navigation,  fciences,  eloquence, 
in  fliort,  of  all  the  knowledge  which  can  advantageouily 

f  Plut.  in  Lycnrg,  p.  54.;  in  Solor,   p.  po.  E. ;  in  Apophthegm.    Lac.  p. 
aai.C. 
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diliinguiih  a  nation.  But  at  the  fame  time,  tiie  great 
Hches  introduced  into  Athens  by  arts  aiid  commerce, 
produced  the  fame  effecls  that  they  have  akvays  pro- 
duced amongft  all  nations.  I  would  fay  an  exceflive 
inclination  for  pageantry,  luxury,  and  magnificence, 
joined  to  an  extreme  love  of  pleafure  and  fenfuality. 
Athens,  after  Solon's  time,  very  fdon  became  a  volup- 
tuous city,  and  its  inhabitants  yielded  but  too  readily  to 
the  allurements  of  fenfual  pleafure. 

The  tables  of  rich  and  opulent  perfods  were  ferved 
%vith  cxquifite  luxury.  The  extenfiye  commerce  of  the 
Athenians  enabled  them,  as  Xenophon  remarks,  to  live 
voluptuoufiy,  and  to  procure  all  the  delicacies  which 
foreign  countries  could  then  fupply  ?.  V\"e  mufl  how- 
ever do  juftice  to  this  people.  It  appears,  that,  in  ge- 
neral, the  Athenians  were  rather  dainty  and  delicate, 
than  addidcd  to  gluttony  and  drunkennefs.  I  do  not 
find  in  antiquhy,  that  they  were  ever  taxed  with  com- 
initting  cxcelTes  in  eating  and  drinking;  we  can  even 
aiTcrt,  that  the  common  people  v/ere  Ibber  and  frugal''. 
Let  us  fay  further,  that  among  the  Athenians  the  great- 
eft  feftal  pleafure  conhiled  in  a  flow  of  learned,  fpright- 
ly,  and  polite  convcrfation,  as  agreeable,  in  a  word,  as 
ufeful  and  intereiting  The  banquet  of  Plato  and  that 
of  Xenophon  give  uS  a  model  of  the  ordinary  table-talk 
of  the  iUhenians,  and  it  is  thus  that  they  prevented  the 
two  extremes  of  licentious  mirth  and  irkfome  weari- 
ncfs,  which  prefide  but  too  often  at  moft  long  meals. 

To  the  charms  of  converfation,  the  Athenians  added, 
in  their  repafts,  that  of  liftening  to  the  recital  of  fome 
poetical  performance,  or  of  hearing  fome  Ikilful  mufi- 
cian  fmg,  accompanied  with  iiis  lyre;  often  even  they 
introduced  male  and  female  dancers  into  their  banquet- 
ting-room.  Mufic  and  dancing,  among  thefe  people, 
made  one  of  the  principal  and  moft  ufual  entertain- 
ments at  their  feafts.    For  the  reft,  we  know,  that  the 

K  De  rep.  Athen.  p    40 j. 

h  See  I'ottcr  Archeolog.  I  4.  c.  18.  p.  743.  ;  Cafaubco,   in  not.  ad  A''i'.n.   1. 
».  c.  8. 
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Women  did  not  eat  with  the  men ',  and  that  fupper  was 
the  favourite  meal  of  the  Athenians'^.  Let  us  add,  that 
they  eat  crowned  with  flowers,  and  lying  upon  beds '.  • 

The  Athenians  were  very  magnificent  and  curious  in 
-their  drefs.  They  wore  long  robes  of  linen  extremely 
fine,  dyed  purple  or  other  precious  colours  ">.  Beneath  ' 
thefe  robes  they  had  tunics  of  various  forms  and  kinds". 
Their  fingers  were  loaded  with  jewels  and  rings  of  great 
price.  They  wore  magnificent  girdles,  rich  and  ele- 
gant buikins  °.  Their  hair  was  very  artfully  arranged, 
curled,  and  laid  back  round  the  forehead  by  hooks  of 
gold,  made  in  the  form  of  grafhoppers  p.  For  the  refl. 
It  does  not  appear,  that  the  Athenians  were  in  ufe  to 
cover  their  heads,  or  that  they  wore  any  thing  that 
could  ferve  for  that  purpofe  ''.  This  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence of  dreis  extended  even  to  the  flaves.  Xeno- 
phon  tells  us,  that  a  citizen  of  Athens  could  fcarce  be 
•  at  all  diftinguifhed  from  a  Have  by  the  richnefs  of  hi-s 
clothing,  or  by  any  other  external  mark  ^ 

We  have  feen  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work,  that 
anciently  the  Greeks  went  always  armed.  The  Athe- 
nians were  the  firfl:  who  renounced  that  barbarous  and 
ferocious  cuftom.  From  the  time  that  they  believed 
public  fafety  and  tranquillity  well  eftablifned  in  their 
flate,  they  ceafed  to  go  continually  girded  with  a  fword, 
and  no  longer  wore  it,  except  when  going  to  war  f. 

The  ladies  of  Athens  were  very  careful  of  their  drefs, 
and  commonly  employed  the  whole  morning  in  it. 
Their  toilette  confifted  of  numerous  articles.  They 
made  ufe  of  paint,  and  of  all  fuch  drugs  as  they  ima- 
gined proper  to  clcanfe  and  beautify  the  fkin.  They 
took  alfo  great  care  of  their  teeth,  blackened  their  eye- 
brows, and  applied  red  to  their  lips.     The  art  of  com- 

i  See  Lucian,  Plutarch,  &c.  k  Plat.  Xen.  Plut.  &c. 

1  potter  Archeotog.  1.  4.  c.  20. 

»n  ThMcydid.  i.  i.  p,  6.  n.  6.;  Clem.  Alex.   Pcdag.  I.  x.p.  S33.;  Athen.  1. 
ix.  p.  jiJ. 

a  Athci-\.  loco  at.;  Plato  in  Hippis,   p.  tSS-  °  Plato,  ibid. 

P  Thncydid.  Clem.  Alex.  Athcn.  bco  cit. 

*i  S'ce  I  ucian  in  An.icharfi,  n.  id. 

r  JDi  rrp.  Athcn.  p.  4  j  j.  i  Thiicydid.  1.  r.  p.  6.  n.  6. 
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pofing  head-drefles,  was  their  principal  occupation. 
They  employed  the  mod  precious  effences  in  perfuming 
their  hair,  which  they  commonly  dyed  black  or  fome 
other  colour,  and.  then  arranged  in  various  curls  by 
means  of  hot  irons.  A  part  of  it  was  laid  back  and  dii"- 
pofed  upon  the  forehead,  the  reff  was  fuffered  to  flow 
joofe,  and  play  negligently  upon  the  iliouiders.  The 
drefs  of  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  Athenian  ladies  was 
alfo  extremely  neat  and  elegant.  As  to  their  clothes, 
they  were  compofed  of  extremely  light  and  fine  fluffs. 
They  took  care  to  have  their  robes  always  clofe  upon 
the  bofom,  and  that  t[iey  fhould  advantageoufly  fhew 
the  (liape '. 

We  do  not  find  with  all  this,  that  the  women  of  A- 
thens  were  ever  reproached  in  antiquity  with  the  fame 
indecency  of  drefs,  the  fame  depravation  of  maimers,  or 
the  fame  ambition  as  the  women  of  Sparta.  As  to  this 
lad  article,  efpecially,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  Athe- 
nian women  had  any  influence  in  the  government  of 
the  ftate.  T  hey  lived,  in  general,  very  retired  in  their 
apartments,  fcarce  ever  appearing  in  public,  and  with- 
out having  any  free  communication  with  men,  acuiloni 
which  had  place  amongft  moff  of  the  people  of  Greece. 

I  have  fliewn  elfewhere,  that,  amongll  the  Atheni- 
ans, the  external  archited:ure  of  their  houfes  couid  not 
-have  any  great  appearance  or  fplendor  ".  But,  in  the 
infide,  they  were  highly  fmillied  and  very  voluptuous. 
The  rich  fpared  nothing  to  procure  then^ifelves,  in  that 
refpeft,  all  the  conveniencies  and  all  tlie  ornaments  pof- 
fible.  They  had  large  gardens  within  their  walls,  dil- 
pofed  in  the  moft  commodious  manner  for  the  differ- 
ent bodily  exercifes,  fuch  as  wrelfling,  running,  &c.  in 
which  the  Athenians  greatly  employed  themfelves. 
They  had  alfo  bathing-rooms,  with  all  lliat  belonged  to 
them  necelfary  for  r-ehning  upon  that  pleafure ".  TIk; 
tafte  which  the  Athenians  had  for  painting,  fculpture, 
and,  in  general,  for  all  the  arts  of  luxury  and  delight, 
does  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  their  apartments  wcr'- 

t  Lucian.  Amor.  n.  39,  &  40. 

M  yopra,  book  i,  c.  3.  p.  87.  't  Xci.oph.  clc  rep.  Atben.  p.  40>. 
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furnilhed  with  pictures,  (latues,  and  rich  vefiels.  We 
know  alio,  that  part  of  the  luxury  and  lumptuovifnefs 
of  thefc  people  confiftcd  in  tlie  beauty  and  fichnefs  of 
the  beds  and  of  the  carpets  which  they  fpread  upon 
their  floors  and  their  feats. 

Although  the  marine  was  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  and  men  of  all  ranks  took 
upon  them  to  handle  the  oar  ^,  yet  was  this  people  by 
no  means  afieded  with  that  roughnefs  which  fcainen 
are  generally  accufed  of.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is 
liiore  celebrated  in  antiquity,  than  the  pplitenefs  of  the 
Athenians:  a  politenels  which  ^reached  even  to  the 
dregs  ol;  the  people .  The  Atticihndiilinguilhed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Athens,  as  much  as  the  urbanity  did  afterwards 
diliinguifh  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  1  own,  however, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  that  politenefs  and  that  delicacy 
of  taftefo  boa{ledof,in  thofeobfcenities  which  were  conti- 
nually heard  in  the  theatre  of  Athens.  The  comedies  of 
Ariftophanes  are  full  of  grofs  images,  which  amongfl 
us  themoff  impudent  and  diilolute  man  would  be  a- 
i(hamed  of.  I  {hull  fay  the  fame  of  thofe  bittev  railleries, 
of  thofc  grofs  and  indecent  fallics  which  were  uttered  in 
the  public  ailemblies.  Nothing  is  more  diftant  from 
the  ideg.  which  we  mull  naturally  form  of  polite- 
nefs, than  the  manner  in  which  iEfchincs  and  Demof- 
thcnes  treat  each  other  in  their  harangues.  They  inter- 
change the  moil  atrocious  abufe.  1  /liould  think, 
moreover,  that  theft"  faults  may  be  attributed  to  the 
form  of  government  of  Athens. 

In  republics  men  eafily  agree  to  look  upon  unbound- ' 
cd  headlong  liberty  as  the  moll  precious  attribute  of 
humanity.  They  ufually  make  perfeil  equality  confilt 
in  unlimited  freedom  of  fpeech.  This  fcntiment  always 
imprints  on  republican  fpirits  a  certain  afperity  which 
mull  ncceiTarily  affe*^  the  manners. 

I  have  already  told  the  reader,  that  there  were  few^ 
towns  in  Greece  where  the  tafte  for  pleafure  was  more 
lively  than  at  Athens.  They  were  paflionately  fond  oi' 
fi^alVmg,  hunting,  mufic,  dancing,  and  particularly  oi 

*"  rirnop^.  ci^  r^'p   ./S then.  p.  4'- a- 
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theatrical  reprefentations.  The  Athenians  had  alfo  o-. 
ther  forts  of  public  fpeclacles.  Thefe  were  the  parades 
and  religious  proceilions  which  on  certain  days  of  the 
year  were  ipade  with  great  ceremony,  pomp,  and  mag- 
nificence The  gay  youth  of  Athens  had  alfo  their  par- 
ticular taftes,  as  is  ufual  in  all  rich  and  opulent  cities; ; 
they  were  fond  ot  Iplendid  frolics,  of  uncommon  kinds 
of  dogs,  of  having  fine  horfes  and  many  of  them;  of 
keeping  courtcfans  and  female  dancers  ^.  The  children 
pi  I'ililtratus  were  accufed  of  introducing  intp  Athens  a 
lade  for  debauchery  and  Hbertinifm^'.  The  courtcfans 
however  were  in  great  favour  in  die  time  of  Solon-. 
it  was,  to  fpeak  of  it  by  the  by,  the  only  idea  the  Athe- 
nians had  of  gallantry.  For  never  did  the  Greeks 
know  real  love,  nor  any  thing  belonging  to  it  Thcir 
hearts  and  minces  were  abfolutely  abandoned  to  that  de- 
tcflable  paflion  fo  totally  oppofite  to  the  tafle  for  w^o- 
men ',  with  whom,  befides,  the  men  lived  not  in  do- 
meftic  fociety. 

We  mull  allow,  however,  that  notwithftanding  the 
diforders  of  the  youth,  inevitable  in  great  cities,  de- 
cency of  manners  and  public  decorum  were  very  much 
refpe£led  at  Athen-^.  A  citizen  who  had  been  feen  tu 
enter  a  tavern  to  eat  and  drink,  was  diflionoured  for 
ever.  No  more  was  necellary  to  caufp  a  fenator  to  bo 
banilhed  from  the  Areopagus  '^.  An  archon  convicte4 
pf  being  drunk,  was  for  the  firfl  time  condemned  to  a 
heavy  fine,  and  in  cafe  of  relapfe,  was  puniihcd  with 
death «.  lliilory  has  even  handed  down  two  remark*, 
able  examples  of  the  refpecl  which  the  Athenians  had 
for  public  decency  and  modefty  In  the  war  which 
Philip  King  of  Macedon  carried  on  againfi:  them,  one 
of  his  couriers  was  feized.  They  read  all  the  letters  he 
carried,  except  thofe  which  Queen  Olympia  the  vafe  of 

2  .lec  riiit.  i.T  AliibUd.-,  Athen    ].  u.  p,  $\i. 

3  Allien.  ilii(i      l^idftr.irr..';  was  corcrtipurary  with  S;'!on. 
b  Athcii.  1    I  3.  p.  569. 

<^  See  Herodi;t,  1.  i.  n.  !.■!?.;  Pint,  in  Solon,  p.  79.  In  Tlifmi'^.  rt  A'cihiat^- 
pnlfini.;  Cicero  Tulcnl.  (CUiiil.  1.  4.  n.  :;3.;  Luchn  pcjjim.;  Athfn.  J.  13.  p 
5.5.',,  <Sc  601.  ;  IVIciug.  ill  luit.  ad.  Diog.  Lacrt.  1.  1.  n.  jj.  p.  ^i. 

J  Arhcn.  1.  I  J.  p.   5^(5. 

'  Di  I'.  L.on.  ia  Si-lon.  I   1.  n.  i;.;  PoUi'x,  1,8.  c.  p   f— r..  3jj. 
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Philip  had  wrote  him.  Thofe  the  Athenians  fent  back 
to  that  prince  with  the  feals  unbroken,  being  flopped 
from  opening  them  by  the  confideration  of  the  relpect 
which  is  due  to  the  fecrets  which  may  be  between 
hufband  and  wife  ^  The  fame  Athenians  having  or- 
dered, that  fcrid:  fcarch  fliould  be  made  after  the  pre- 
fents  which  Harpalus,  by  order  of  Phihp,  had  diftribut- 
ed  to  the  orators  of  the  city,  they  did  not  permit  the 
houfe  of  Calficles,  who  was  then  newly  married,  to  be 
fearched,  and  that  out  of  refped  for  his  fpoufe,  who 
was  then  lodged  there s. 

I  forgot  to  put  in  the  number  of  the  common  plea- 
fures  of  the  Athenians,  that  of  their  walks,  the  chief 
delight  of  which  always  confift ed  in  the  charms  of  con- 
verfation.  I  iliall  moreover  remark,  that  what  we  call 
play  in  our  days,  was  fcarce  known  at  all  to  the  an- 
cients; and  that  is  a  very  notable  difference  between 
their  manners  and  ours.  Their  walks,  and  their  various 
bodily  exercifes,  ferved  them  in  place  of  it.  Befides,  as 
1  have  faid,  they  did  not  live  with  the  ladies. 

As  to  the  particular  occupations  of  the  Athenians, 
they  cannot  have  failed  of  them.  Commerce  alone, 
to  which  they  were  greatly  addided,  fufficed  to  fill  up 
a  great  part  of  their  time.  A  good  deal  too  was  em- 
ployed in  foliciting  and  condufting  their  affairs;  for 
thefe  people  were  i'ond  of  chicane  and  law-fuits**.  They 
were  obliged,  befides,  to  carry  on  intrigues  to  pay  their 
court,  and  to  inftru<5l  themfclves  in  the  private  and 
public  interefts  of  the  flate,  fmce  every  citizen  of  A- 
thens  had  a  fliare  in  the  government  of  the  republic. 
For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  eloquence  was  fb  highly  ho- 
noured amongft  the  people.  It  was  eloquence  that  fed  the 
way  to  thehigheft  offices,  that  ruled  in  the  aflemblies,  in  a 
word,  that  decided  every  thing,  and  gave  an  ahnoft  fo- 
vereign  power  to  thofe  who  polfeifed  the  talent  of  hue 
fpeaking.  To  the  fludy  of  rhetoric,  the  Athenians  ulu- 
ally  joined  that  of  philolbphy,  and  under  that  dene- 

f  Pint,  in  Demoflh.  p.  898,  C'Td.  ibid.  p.  Sjy- 
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mination  we  ought  to  comprife  all  the  fclences  which 
compofe  or  have  any  relation  to  it. 

Furthermore,  though  the  education  and  way  of  liv- 
ing at  Athens  was  fo  different  from  thofe  of  Sparta,  the 
Athenians  were  not  effentially  lefs  brave  or  lefs  warlike 
than  the  Spartans.  The  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Sala- 
min,andof  Platea,  without  mentioning  a  number  of  other 
very  memorable  actions,  are  teftimonies  of  the  bravery 
and  magnanimity  of  the  Athenians  fufficiently  authentic 
to  make  it  needlefs  to  infill  upon  it.  They  are  perhaps 
the  only  nation  in  the  univerfe  who,  according  to  the 
remark  of  Atheneeus,  clothed  in  purple,  and  decked  in 
all  the  ornaments  of  drefs,  have  beaten  and  difperfed 
formidable  armies  <.  Glory  had  the  fame  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians,  that  difcipline  produced  in  thofe 
of  the  Spartans.  For  never  people  had  more  of  a  fenfe 
of  honour,  or  were  more  greedy  of  glory  and  of  praife, 
than  were  the  Athenians. 

If  there  was  the  greateff  oppofition  between  the  man^ 
ners  of  the  Athenians  and  thofe  of  the  Lacedccmonians, 
there  was,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed,  ilill  more 
between  the  effence  of  their  genius  and  of  their  charac- 
ter. Cruelty  was  the  ruling  propenfity  of  the  Spartans, 
mildnefs  was  in  general  the  ground  of  »"he  character  of 
the  Athenians.  The  difference  between  them,  in  this 
relpecl,  is  eafily  feen  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  flaves 
amongfl  each  of  the  two  people.  I  have  already  fliewn 
to  what  cxcefs  of  outrage  the  Spartans  were  carried  a- 
gainft  their  Haves.  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary, 
treated  them  with  great  humanity.  Their  condition  was 
infinitely  more  gentle  at  Athens  than  in  any  other  city 
of  Greece  ^.  They  had  an  aftion  againil  their  mailers 
on  account  of  outrage  and  ill  ufage  '.  If  the  fa£l  was 
proved,  the  mailer  was  obliged  to  fell  his  flave,  who, 
while  the  procefs  depended,  might  retire  into  an  afyluni 
deflined  to  fccure  him  from  all  violence  "*.    The  liberty 

lAthen.  1.  ii.  p.  yit. 
k  Demofth.  Philipp.  3.  p.  583.  '  Athen.  1.  6.  p.  x66,  &  itfy. 

"^  Plut.  dc  AiperRit.  p.  x<5o.  in  Thef.  p.  17. ;  PoUuk.  1.  7.  c.  x.  fegm.  13. 
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of  which  the  Athenians  were  To  jealous,  was  not  inter- 
dieted  to  the  iliives.  They  could  purchafe  their  free- 
dom in  fpite  of  their  rilailers,  when  once  they  had  a* 
mafifed  the  fuiil  which  the  law  had  fixed  for  that  pur- 
|)ore ".  It  was  not  even  unufaal  for  a  patron  who  was 
Content  with  the  fervices  of  his  flave,  to  give  him  his 
liberty  for  reward. 

The  humanity  of  the  Athenians  extended  even  td 
beafls  Plutarch  relates,  on  this  fubjei'",  a  hngular  fa<5^ 
which  is  a  (Iron?  Inflance  of  the  general  g-ood-nsture  of 
this  people.  When  the  conftrudlion  of  the  temple 
tiamed  Hecatonpedon,  was  finiflied,  the  Athenians  or- 
dained, that  all  the  beads  of  burthen  ihould  be  let  at 
liberty  that  had  been  employed  in  that  work,  and  that 
they  fhould  be  fuffered  to  ^ttd.  at  pleafure  in  the  beft 
paftures  for  the  reft  of  their  life.  A  mule,  who  con- 
formably to  that  ordinance,  had  been  left  at  full  liberty, 
coming  of  its  own  accord  to  prefent  itftlf  to  work,  and 
heading  thofe  who  drew  the  carriages  for  the  citadel, 
the  people,  charmed  with  that  a6lion,  made  a  decree  that 
the  mule  (hould  be  particularly  taken  care  of,  and  fed 
at  the  expence  of  the  public  <^. 

Thc-fe  ikttches,  as  1  faid  juft  liow,  do  honour  to  the 
charafter  of  the  Ath  nians,  and  prove,  that  a  great 
fund  of  mildncfs  and  good-natur--  reigned  in  the  minds 
of  this  people.  But  we  might  cite  others  which  equally 
fhrw,  that,  on  many  occafions,  the  Athenians  forgot 
thefe  principles  of  humanity,  and  gave  thmifclves  up  to 
the  moft  cruel  exceff.  s  that  rage  and  giddy  fury  could 
mfpire.  What  fliall  we  think,  for  inflance,  of  the  bar- 
barity with  which  they  put  to  death  the  ht  raids  fmt  by 
Darius  to  fummon  them  to  fubmit  to  his  dominion  p  l 
On  that  ocrafion,  they  violated  equally  the  rights  of 
nations  and  thofe  of  humanity.  What  name  alio  ihall 
we  give  to  the  fury  with  which  the  Athenians  condemn- 
ed to  death  ten  of  their  generals,  who  could  be  re- 
proached with  no  other  crime  than  having  ncgle6lcd, 

^  Phut,  in  Cafin.  a£\.  i.  fcen.  ». 

o   In  Catone,  p.  339.     See  alfo  dc  folcrt,  animal,  p.  970, 
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afer  a  vlftory  at  iea,  to  flop  to  pick  up  the  dead  float- 
ing bodies  of  their  foldiers,  that  they  might  purlue  the 
enemy  with  more  ardour,  and  finiih  his  entire  defeat  1  ?  I 
could  ftiil  touch  upon  other  fa£ls  as  diflionourable  for  the 
Athenians;  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  equally  unjufl:  and 
cruel  manner  of  condemning  Socrates  to  death.  This 
judgment  will  in  all  ages  be  a  blot  that  all  the  luflre  of 
their  glorious  adions  will  never  be  able  to  efface.  Such 
an  infamy  can  only  be  attributed  to  that  inconftancy 
and  ficklenefs  which  prefided  for  the  mofl  part  over  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians,  and  rendered  this 
people  fufceptible  of  all  impreiTions. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  Athenians  in  general  had  as 
much  wit  as  any  people  ever  had ;  but,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fay  it,  they  had  too  much  of  it,  and  to  fiich  a 
degree  as  to  outrun  their  judgment.  They  were  not 
enough  on  their  guard  againfl  their  imagination,  which 
often  carried  them  beyond  all  jufl  bounds.  Hence 
comes  their  fmgular  inclination  for  fables  and  chimeras. 
They  were  extremely  fond  of  hearing  them,  provided 
they  were  gracefully  prefented,  and  delivered  with  wit. 
To  this  tafte  for  fmgular  and  extraordinary  facls,  is 
commonly  attributed,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  reafon,  a 
great  part  of  the  tales  which  Herodotus  has  lown  in  his 
hiftory.  He  knew  the  Athenians,  and  fought  to  pleafe 
them.  In  that  view,  he  has  been  lefs  delicate  and  lefs 
fcrupulous  in  the  choice  of  fafts  than  probably  he  would 
have  been,  without  that  defire  of  being  read  and  ad- 
mired by  a  people  naturally  fond  of  the  marvellous  and 
of  the  extraordinary.  Do  we  not  alfo  know,  that  De- 
moflhenes  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  fuch  like  artifices  to  catch  the  attention  of  his  au- 
dience, and  that  at  times  when  no  lefs  than  the  fafety 
of  their  country  was  at  flake? 

To  define  the  Athenians  in  few  words,  they  were  a 
mild,  humane,  and  beneficent  people,  magnanimous, 
generous,  moff  brave  and  moft  warlike,  having  befides 
great  talents  for  commerce  and  fea-affairs  j  but  at  the 

1   Diod.  1.  13.  p.  Cij,  &c.;  Valer.  Maxim.  1.  r.  c.  i.  extern,  n.  §.  J  Xenoph. 
de  rcb.  ge(h  Grxc.  1.  i.  relates  this  faft  a  little  differently, 
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fame  time  light,  touchy,  and  capricious,  hot-headed, 
haughty,  and  incpnftant;  polite,  moreover,  and  delicate 
in  point  of  decorum,  the  times  of  which  I  fpeak  being 
confidered,  fenfual  and  voluptuous,  taken  up  with  a  fine 
pifture,  a  beautiful  flatue,  paffionately  fond  pf  fpefta- 
clesj  lovers  of  the  fciences  and  fine  arts  in  every  kind 
and  branch ;  curious,  in  a  word,  of  news,  and  very 
talkative,  fprightly,  humorous,  fond  of  drollery  and 
jells,  of  quick  feelings,  and  exprefhng  themfelves  with 
the  moft  exquifite  talte  and  delicacy ;  having  produced 
Ipefides  many  men  of  wit  as  brilliant  as  folid,  and  many 
great  and  fublime  geniufes. 


ARTICLE     III. 

Of  the  Flays  or  Qames  of  the  Greeks. 

Should  think  I  omitted  an  article  eifential  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  if  I  di^ 
not  fay  fomething  of  the  different  plays  eftablifhed  very 
anciently  among  thefe  people.  It  is  known,  that  by  the 
term  plays  or  gajnes  we  are  to  underftand  thpfe  great 
and  magnificent  fpedtacles,  where  many  bands  of  com- 
batants difputed  the  prize  in  the  various  bodily  exer- 
cifes  which  made  the  fubjecl  of  the  plays  I  fpeak  of. 
There  was  a  confiderabie  number  of  them  eltabliflied 
in  feveral  parts  of  Greece;  but  the  moft  folemn  were 
the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemasan,  and  the  Ifth- 
mian  games.  Thefe  forts  of  feftivals  were  continued  for 
many  days.  I  Ihall  not  dwell  upon  the  whole  appara- 
tus and  all  the  ceremonies  obferved  there,  nor  enume- 
rate all  the  diiferent  combats,  fuch  as  the  wreftling,  the 
pancratium,  or  mixed  combat,  the  boxing,  the  race,  the 
quoits,  &c  in  which  they  were  exercifed.  My  bufinefs 
is  only  to  confider  the  end  and  motives  of  theeftablilh- 
nient  of  thefe  games. 

I  have  already  remarked  elfewhere,  that  it  was 
cuftomary  amonglt  almoft  all  civilized  people,  to  efta- 
|?lilh  feftivals  and  contrive  public  diverfions,  tp  qualify 
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the  fatigue  and  laffitude  which  miiil  be  the  confequence 
of  continual  application  to  work,  or  to  remedy  the  lin- 
gering irkfomenefs  inevitably  and  necelTarily  attached 
to  a  life  of  conftant  idlenefs.  But  tlu  iegillators,  juftly 
perfuaded  that  the  multitude  were  too  much  the  flaves 
of  fenfe,  and  too  little  enlightened  to  be  able  to  find 
fufficient  recreation  in  intellectual  amufements  onlv,  en- 
deavoured  to  roufe  and  divert  them  by  fenfible  and 
ftriking  objects-  In  this  view,  they  thought,  in  all 
times,  of  diverting  the  people  by  fubjefts  proportioned 
to  their  underitanding  and  tafte;  I  mean  by  fpeftaclesj 
whofe  outward  Ihow  fliould  ftrike  the  fenfes  and  pro- 
duce ilrong  impreliions.  But  we  alfo  fee,  that  m.oft  le- 
gillators  gave  their  attention  at  the  fam»e  time  to  the 
means  of  rendering  thefe  forts  of  diverfions  ufetul  and 
profitable 

Thefe  two  motives  are  eafily  difcovered  in   the  efla- 
bliihment  of  the  games  of  Greece.     Thofe  who  infli- 
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tuted  them,  had  not  folely  regarded  the  pleafure  and  a- 
mufement  of  the  multitude  They  had  mingled,  in 
thefe  eftablifliments,  views  of  very  wife  and  refined 
policy.  Greece  is  in  general  a  pretty  hot  country  We 
know  that  the  temperature  of  fuch  climates  commonly 
renders  the  body  loft  and  effeminate.  By  annexing 
ideas  of  the  gr-sateft  glory  to  the  fucceeding  in  exercifes, 
which  demand  great  force  and  addrefs,  it  was  defigned 
to  render  the  body  more  pliant,  Itronger,  and  more  vi- 
gorous than  it  commonly  is  in  hot  countries.  They 
wanted  thus  early  to  prepare  the  youth  for  the  painful 
toils  of  war,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  them  fitter 
to  carry  arms.  By  means  of  the  exercifes  I  fpeak  of, 
the  young  people  were  accuftomed  to  fatigue  from  their 
infancy,  and  were  thus  rendered  more  firm,  more  war- 
like, more  intrepid,  and  more  dexterous,  efpecially  in 
combats  where  Itrength  of  body  and  addrefs  generally 
decided  the  victory,  as  they  did  in  ancient  times;  be- 
caufe,  the  ufe  of  fire  arms  being  unknown,  they  were 
commonly  obliged  to  approach  very  near.  The  advan- 
tages which  the  Greeks  drew  from  the  diiferent  exer- 
cifes to  winch  they  were  inured  from  their  infancy,  ap- 

G  g  2  peared 
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peared  fenfibly  in  the  wars  which  they  had  to  maintain 
againft  the  Perfians.  With  a  handful  of  men,  they  de- 
feated innumerable  armies.  Herodotus  pretends,  that 
one  fmgle  Greek  maintained  his  ground  againft  ten 
Barbarians  ^  This  great  hiflorian  further  obfcrves, 
that  thofe  who  fignalifed  themfelves  the  moft  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  and  Platea,  had  almoll  all 
"of  them  gained  the  prizes  in  the  games  I  have  fpoke  of  ^ 

Let  us  alfo  remark,  with  what  addrefs  the  inftitutors 
of  thefe  games  had  found  the  art  of  exciting  that  noble 
emulation,  and  that  generous  ardour  for  glory,  which 
are,  and  always  will  be,  the  befl  rampart  and  firmcft 
fupport  of  a  flate.  In  the  origin,  the  conquerors  receiv- 
ed for  their  whole  reward  only  a  fimple  crown  of  wild 
olive  at  the  Olympic  games,  of  laurel  at  the  Pythean, 
of  green  fmallage  (a  kind  of  parfley)  at  the  Nemasan, 
and  of  dry  fmallage  at  the  Ifthmian  games  ^  The  au- 
thors of  thefe  eftablilhments  had  defigned  to  inculate, 
that  honour  alone,  and  not  a  fordid  intereft,  ought  to 
be  the  end  and  reward  of  vidory.  We  may  judge 
what  might  be  performed  by  a  people  accuftomed  to  be 
condu(5led  by  fuch  principles.  Tygranes,  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  hearing  talk 
of  what  were  the  prizes  of  the  Grecian  games,  turned 
towards  Mardonius,  who  commanded  in  chief  the  whole 
army  of  that  monarch,  and,  ftruck  with  aflonifliment, 
exclaimed,  "  Heavens  1  with  what  men  are  you  going 
"  to  engage!  infenfible  to  intereft,  they  combat  only 
"  for  glory."  An  exclamation  full  of  fenfe  and  judg- 
ment, whofe  force  and  truth  was  unfelt  by  Xerxes". 

In  fine,  the  principal  motive,  and  that  which  we  fhould 
moft  admire  in  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  games  I  have 
fpoke  of,  was  the  opportunity  which  thefe  fpeftacles  af- 
forded all  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  cities  of 
Greece  of  feeing  each  other,  and  continuing  affembled 
for  fome  time  in  the  fame  places.  It  was,  in  effect,  the 
part  of  prudence  and  found  policy,  to  procure  theft- 

f  L.  5>.  n.  6i.  f  L.  9.  n.  104, 

t  Joiirn.  des  fcav.  Fcvricr  1751,  p<  1J7. 
«  iicrod.  1.  8.  n.  j<J. 
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people  all  poffible  means  of  uniting.  7  he  Greek  nation, 
compofed  of  a  mukitude  of  little  ftates  jealous  and  en-< 
vious  of  each  other,  had  need,  for  their  prefervation,  of 
fome  common  centre  where  all  its  inhabitants  might 
often  find  themfelves  united  and  mingled  indifferently 
with  the  moll  perfeft  equality.  This  is  what  happened 
in  thefe  games,  whither  repaired  an  incredible  number  of 
fpeftators  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  By  this  concourfc 
was  formed,  without  any  apparent  affeftation,  a  fort  of 
bond  of  correfpondence,  and,  if  one  may  call  it  fo,  a 
fort  of  confraternhy,  amongft  the  citizens  of  all  the 
different  Grecian  cities.  Too  many  occafions  therefore 
could  not  be  contrived  for  their  being  together,  and 
feeing  each  other  familiarly.  I  have  already  made  the 
remark  in  fpeaking  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  council 
of  the  Amphydions ''. 

But  the  inftitution  of  public  games  was  flill  more  pro- 
per to  operate  fuch  a  union  and  concord  as  I  have  fpoke 
of.  The  diverfions  which  they  partook  of  at  Olympia, 
and  the  other  places  where  thefe  games  were  celebrat- 
ed, naturally  difpofed  their  minds  to  good  humour  and 
gaiety.  They  had  daily  occafion  to  fee  and  converfe 
with  each  other.  It  even  often  happened,  that  this  fa- 
miliarity and  habitual  commerce  engaged  many  citizens 
of  different  republics  to  join  in  the  bonds  of  hofpitality. 
It  is  thus  that  they  could  without  any  formalities  treat 
in  a  friendly  manner  of  the  reciprocal  interefts  of  each 
community  The  Greeks  at  thefe  times  appeared  to  be, 
in  a  manner,  inhabitants  of  one  and  the  fame  city.  They 
offered  in  common  the  fame  facrifices  to  the  fame  gods, 
and  participated  the  fame  pleafures  ^.  By  this  means 
they  obtained  the  calming  of  grudges  and  terminating 
of  quarrels,  by  flifling  animofities.  They  had  fair  op- 
portunities, in  thefe  grand  affemblies,  of  effacing  thofe 
popular  prejudices  which  are  often  kept  up  only  for 
want  of  knowing  the  nation  againft  whom  a  prejudice 
is  conceived. 

X  See  part  x.  book  r.  chap.  3.  art.  t. 
f  SccStrabo,    1,  o,  p,  6.\x. 
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Add  to  this,  that,  during  all  the  time  of  thefe  fpeda- 
cles,  there  was  a  general  fufpenfion  of  arms  throughout 
all  Greece,  that  they  might  affifl  at  them  with  more 
tranquillity  and  fatisfaclion.  Then  all  hoftilities  ceafed,  , 
and  every  movement  of  -^var  was  interrupted^.  It  is 
eafy  to  perceive  how  much  fuch  a  cullom  niufi:  have 
contributed  to  bring  about  a  union  of  hearts,  and  cefla- 
tion  of  troubles  and  divifions.  The  celebration  of  the 
games,  by  reftoring  peace  and  tranquillity  for  a  time, 
readily  difpofcd  their  minds  to  fecure  the  advantages  of 
them  irrevocably.  We  regard  the  inftitution  of  the 
games  of  Greece  in  every  refpedl  as  a  mallerpiece  of 
policy  and  prudence. 

It  is  true,  that  in  after  times  this  eftablifhment,  fo 
wifely  contrived,  degenerated  greatly  from  its  primitive 
inftitution,  and  even  gave  room  for  llrange  abufes.  The 
idea  of  rendering  themfelves  ufeful  to  their  country, 
and  forming  themfelves  to  the  ufe  and  handling  of  arms 
by  bodily  exercifes,  difappeared.  The  Athletes  made  a 
profeffion  apart,  which  from  thenceforth  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  fenfelels  defire  of  acquiring  a  vain-glory, 
and  honours  as  fteril  as  frivolous.  They  entered  the 
lifts  only  as  aftors  in  a  fpe^lacle,  to  make  fliow  of  their 
ftrength  or  addrefs,  and  attract  the  applaufe  of  the  pub- 
lic by  diverting  it.  They  carried  the  exercifes  beyond 
all  bounds,  and  puftied  the  excefs  fo  far  as  to  be  con- 
tinually in  danger  of  lofing  their  lives,  or  being  crippled 
for  the  reft  of  their  days  ^.  Then  might  be  juftly  ap- 
plied to  the  games  of  Greece  that  bon  mot  fo  boafted 
amongft  the  ancients :  "  If  it  is  ferioully  and  in  good 
"  earneft  that  ye  fight,  ye  do  not  do  enough ;  but  if  it 
♦'  is  only  in  jell  and  for  amufement,  ye  do  too  much.'* 
I^et  us  remark  farther,  that  fuch  fpectacles  were  only 
fit  to  familiarife  the  fpedators  with  violence  and  inhu- 
manity- Thefe  combats  muft  neceflarily  leave  upon 
the  mind,  imprellions  of  cruelty  and  barbarity,  the  con- 
fequences  of  which  are  always  extremely  to  be  feared  *. 

It 

2  Thiicyd.  1,  J.  n,  41).;    Pint,  in  Lycurg.  p.  54.  C;  Paufan.  1.  j.  c.  lo, 
^  See  Lucian.  in  Anacharfi. 

.'    i'hcre  is  a  cclebuted  nation  in  Europe   which  is  reproached  with  a  certain 

ruggednefs. 
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It  happened  alfo,  that  the  people  taking  too  great  a 
tal  e  for  that  kmd  of  amufement,  went  fo  far  as  to  ne-' 
gled  for  it  their  own  proper  atfairs.  They  pafTcd  the 
time  in  feeing  the  fet  combats  of  the  Athletes,  who  in- 
ceffantly  repeated  their  exercifes,  that  they  might  ap- 
pear with  more  fuccefs  in  the  public  and  folemn  games. 
The  ambition  of  carrying  the  palm  became  at  lalt  a  ge- 
neral and  univerfal  madnefs.  They  defpifed  the  ftudy 
of  the  moft  ufeful  and  neceflary  arts,  to  occupy  thenir 
i'clves  entirely  in  ufelefs  trials  of  fkill.  The  tafle  for 
gymnaitics  was  a  kind  of  epidemic  malady  which  fpread 
over  all  Greece?  Gluttony  and  drunkennefs  foon  join- 
ed that  depravation  of  manners.  Thefe  vices  became, 
fo  to  fpeak,  the  particular  appendage  of  the  Athletes. 
Thofe  who  originally  had  addidled  themfelves  to  that 
profeffion,  regarded  frugality  as  the  moft  proper  means 
for  preferving  their  ftrength  and  addrefs;  they  lived  on- 
ly on  nuts,  dry  figs,  and  cheefe  ^  This  too  auftere  re- 
gimen difpleafed  the  mafters  of  the  lifts,  who  rofe  in- 
i'enfibly  throughout  Greece,  and  formed  at  length  a 
particular  profeihon.  They  permitted  their  pupils  the 
ufe  of  flefli.  The  moft  folid  and  fucculent,  fuch,  hi  a 
word,  as  afforded  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  abundant 
jiouriilnnent,  was  preferred  to  all  other  aliments  •=.  It 
can  fcarce  be  conceived  to  what  excefs  the  Atliletes  car- 
ried their  voracity  in  the  latter  times  Hiifory  fays, 
jhat  Milo  Crotonienfis  was  not  yet  fatisfied  after  having 
eat  twenty  mince  pf  flefti  *,  and  as  miK:h  bread,  and 

ruggedncfs,  let  ns  even  fay  a  certain  ferocity  in  their  manners  and  coiuliiift :  may 
not  one  attribute  tlie  particular  fpirit  which  reigns  in  the  nation  I  fpeak  of,  to  tl-.s 
f  alle  the  people  have  prefervcd  for  fpe^tacles  of  gladiators  ? 

b  Plin.  1.  13.  iea.  63.  n.  315.}  l*auf.  1.  6.  c.  7. ;  A.  Corn.  Celfus,  1.  4.  c.  6^. 
Diog.  Laert.  1.  8.  fegm.  ij. 

''-  Atitores  fupra  laudati. 

*  The  twenty  minK  of  flefh  amounts  to  more  than  14  pounds  Paris  weight, 
and  the  congii  of  wine  to  ten  pints  and  about  a  chopin  of  the  fame  meafure  f.  T  he; 
itoty  which  the  arcients  tell  us  of  the  bill]  of  four  years  old  that  Milo  cat  all  uj» 
in  a  day,  after  having  carried  it  upon  his  ihoulders  the  length  of  a  fladium,  may, 
I  think,  be  regarded  as  an  idle  fable,     Atheri.  I.  lo.  c.  j.  p.  4i». 

+    See  the  tabic  at  the  end  of  the  fir Jl  djjfcrtatioi;. 
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drank  three  congii  of  wine  •*.  Another  of  thefe  Athletes 
eat  to  the  rate  of  fourfcore  cakes  a-day  ^.     This  fort  of 
people  at  that  time  made  a  part  of  their  fuperiority  over 
other  men  confift  in  a  monftrous  and  excellive  voracityf . 
Then  alfo  difappeared  that  difmtereftednefs  fo  pure, 
fo  noble,  and  fo  abfolute,  which  had  originally  animat- 
ed the  combatants.     At  firft  only  a  fimple  crown  of 
laurel  had  been  allotted  to  the  conquerors  for  their  re- 
ward.    In  the  end,  the  privilege  of  being  fed  at  the  . 
public  expence  was  granted  to  fuch  of  the  Athletes  as 
had  been  victorious      They  were  not  long  of  abufing 
it,  even  fo  far  as  to  become  a  great  burthen  upon  the 
cities  and  upon  the  people      This  abufe  appeared  fo 
heavy  to  Solon,  that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  re- 
medy it,  and  reduce  the  penfions  of  the  victorious  Ath- 
letes.    He  afligned  only  500  drachmas  to  thofe  who 
had  carried  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  one  hun- 
dred to  thofe  who  had  been  crowned  at  the  Ifthmian 
games,  and  fo  of  the  others  in  proportion  ^.    This  legif- 
lator  found  that  it  was  Ihameful  to  give  fuch  fums  to 
mere  wreillers,  which  it  were  much  more  juft  and  more 
iifeful   to  employ    in  maintaining    and  rewarding  the 
children  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  fword-in-hand  in  the 
fervice  of  their  country  ^.      To  judge  of  the  juft  con- 
tempt the  Athletes  had  fallen  into,  we  muft  hear  Euri- 
pides.    *'   Amongft  the  infinite  evils  which  reign  in 
*'  Greece,'*  faid  this  famous  poet,  "  there  is  none  more 
*'  pernicious  than  the  profeflion  of  the  Athletes;  for, 
"  in  the  firft  place,  they  are  incapable  of   conduft. 
"  How,  in  effed,  ftiall  a  man  fubjed  to  his  palate  and 
"  become  a  Have  to  his  belly,  how  can  he  procure  a 
''  fund  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence   of   his    family? 
*'  Moreover,  the  Athletes  know  not  what  it  is  to  en- 
*'  dure  poverty  by  fuiting  themfelves  to  fortune;  for 
^  having  no  foundation  of  good  principles,  hardly  do 

d  Athcn.  loco  cii. 

e  Theocrit.  Idyll.  4. 

f  See  Athcn.  1.  i»^  c.  a. ;  ct  Galen,  de  dignoft.  pulf.  I.  %,  c.  2. 

a  Flut-  in  Solon,  p.  pi.;  Diog.  Laert,  ],  1.  fcgm.  55.  h  Id.  jbid. 
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"  they  change  their  characler  even  in  difgrace.  I  can- 
"  not,"  continues  Euripides,  "  approve  the  cuftom  of 
"  the  Greeks  of  forming  numerous  affembhes  to  ho- 
"  nour  fuch  frivolous  diverfions.  For  let  one  of  them 
"  excel  in  wreftling,  let  him  be  nimble  in  the  race,  let 
*'  him  know  how  to  throw  a  quoit,  or  apply  a  vigorous 
''  blow  on  the  jaw  of  his  antagonift,  what  is  his  ccun- 
"  try  the  better  of  thefe  fine  talents,  or  of  the  honour 
"  he  gains  by  them?  Will  he  repulfe  the  enemy  by  the 
*'  force  of  his  quoit,  or  put  him  to  flight  by  exercifing 
"  himfelf  in  the  race  armed  with  a  buckler?  Thefe  fol- 
"  lies  are  not  the  buhnefs  of  the  field,"  S:c. '  It  is 
thus  that  the  inflitution  of  the  public  games  of  Greece, 
that  is  to  fay,  one  of  the  finefl  and  v/ifefl  inventions, 
was  infenfibly  corrupted,  and  at  laft  degenerated  fo  far 
as  to  become  a  mofl  pernicious  abufe. 

I  mud  alfo  take  notice,  that  the  bed  writers  of  anti- 
quity have  thought  it  jufhto  attribute  to  the  fpeclacle  of 
the  Athletes,  that  infamous  pafTion  to  v/hich  the  Greeks 
were  but  too  much  addided.  This  fort  of  adors  al- 
Tv-ays  appeared  in  public  entirely  naked.  The  nature 
of  the  exercifes  which  made  the  fubject  of  the  games  I 
fpeak  of,  joined  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  fea- 
fon  of  their  celebration  *,  neceifarily  required  them  to  be 
naked.  The  Athletes  were  accuftomed  to  that  indecency 
from  their  earlieft  youth;  for  to  fucceed  in  tKe  profef- 
lion  which  they  embraced,  they  could  not  apply  to  it 
too  early.  The  habit  of  appearing  before  each  other 
continually  naked,  foon  dcftroyed  every  fentiment  of 
modefty,  and  introduced  amongfl  the  Greeks  that  hor- 
rible corruption  with  which  they  have  been  fo  often  re- 
proached '^\  a  depravity  which  was  moreover  fomented 
by  the  little  commerce  and  familiarity  which  fubfifled 
in  that  nation  between  the  fexes.     1  have  already  fpoke 

i  Acad,  dcs  infcript.  t.  i.  M.  p.  ^\^.  See  alfo  L-jcijn  in  Anacharuj  Athen. 
1.  10.  p.  413,414.;   Pluc.  quirt.  Rom.  p.  174. 

•  It  was  in  the  moutli  of  July. 

k  M.\h\  qiildem  h.tc 'm  Gr.uorion  gym.infiii  naU  corfictrido  vlJciur,  in  q'r.buf  fli 
llbeii  &  concejfi /'(lit  anions.  Cicere,  Tufcul.  qiixrt.  1.  4  n.  33.  Ennius  li.jd 
fiild  before  Cicero,  Fij^ltii  prlnclpiuin  ej'i  niidare  inter  c.vcs  corpira.  Aptd 
Cicer.  loco  cit.     See  alfo  Plut.  t.  ^:'^r's74,  751. 
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of  it '.  I  fliall  only  add,  that  the  women  never  afliiled 
at  the  public  games.  They  were  even  forbid  under 
grievous  penalties  to  approach  the  place  where  they 
were  celebrated  ". 

It  remains,  that  I  fpeak  a  word  of  the  theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  tafte  which  the  Athenians  particu- 
larly had  for  that  diverfion.  We  know,  that  theatrical 
reprefentations  took  birth  amongfl  the  Greeks,  and 
that  to  them  alone  the  invention  is  due ;  we  may  fix  the 
epocha  of  it  to  about  the  year  590  before  Jefus  Chrifl. 
Thefe  fpedacles  were  in  ufe  only  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  and  particularly  at  the  celebration  of  the  feafts  of 
Bacchus. 

I  fliall  not  flop  to  examine  the  origin  and  various 
progrefs  of  the  theatre  amongfl  the  Greeks.  The  rea- 
der may  confult  on  this  fubje£l  the  authors  who  have 
made  it  the  principal  objed  of  their  refearches.  Some 
fummary  ideas  will,  I  thiuk,  be  fufficient  for  the  end  I 
have  propofed. 

It  is  to  the  Athenians,  without  contradi6:ion,  that  the 
Greek  theatre  is  indebted  for  that  degree  of  perfeftion 
to  which  we  fee  it  was  carried.  They  fpared  nothing 
that  could  any  wife  contribute  to  it.  This  people,  vo- 
luptuous, but  delicate  in  their  pleafures,  eftablilhed  a 
concourfe  of  authors,  and  commiflaries  uamed  by  the 
Hate,  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  pieces.  None  were 
allowed  to  be  played  till  they  had  firft  undergone  ex- 
amination "♦  That  which  obtained  the  plurality  of  fuf- 
frages,  was  declared  vi6lorious,  crowned  as  fuch,  an(i 
reprefented  at  the  expence  of  the  republic  with  all  pof- 
fible  pomp  and  magnificence.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  how 
much  ardour  and  emulation  thefe  difputes  and  thefe 

1  Supra,  p.  2i7. 

"1  yElian.  var.  hid.  1.  lo.  c.  i,.;  Pauf.  1.  j.  c.  6.  We  miifl  however  in  this 
refpcift  do  jullice  to  the  Greeks.  The  kw  which  forhsde  the  women  to  a(Ti(t  dt 
tlie  puhlic  gimes,  was  very  wife,  and,  very  conformable  to  piiblic  decency  and 
uiodefty  Decorum  demanded  that  the  fex  (hould  not  be  admitted  to  moft  9f 
thefe  fpe^adcs,  where  the  adlors  always  appeared  entirely  (tripped  of  clothing. 

1  S?c  ?lut.  in  C.imonc,  p.  4.8  j.  5' 
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public  rewards  muft  have  excited  amongft  the  poets, 
and  how  much  fuch  an  ufage  muft  have  contributed  to 
the  perfection  of  dramatic  pieces  in  Greece. 

We  cannot  in  this  refped  but  applaud  the  Athenians 
for  the  tafte  and  fenhbility  they  teililied  for  theatrical 
reprefentations;  a  diversion  the  moft  ingenious,  the 
moft  noble,  and  the  moft  ufetul,  perhaps,  that  can  be 
procured  for  the  multitude.  But  we  muft  at  the  fame 
time  condemn  the  excefs  into  which  this  people  fell  in 
the  end.  The  Athenians  very  foon  carried  their  eager- 
nefs  and  their  paffion  for  the  theatre  to  fuch  a  point,  as 
to  make  it  their  fole  occupation,  and  even  to  facrifice  to 
it  the  interefts  of  the  ftate.  The  funds  deftined  for 
their  armaments  by  fea  and  land,  were  employed  and 
confumed  in  the  fervice  of  the  drama.  "  They  arc 
"  more  afiiduous  at  the  fpectacles,"  fays  Juftin,  "  than 
"  at  military  exercifes.  The  theatres  are  full,  but  the 
♦*  camps  deferted.  Bravery,  capacity,  and  the  art  of 
"  war,  are  reckoned  for  nothing.  Great  captains  are 
*'  no  longer  applauded.  There  are  no  acclamations 
*'  but  for  good  poets  and  excellent  comedians  °.'* 

Thcfe  reproaches  are  not  exaggerated.  It  is  certain, 
by  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  antiquity,  that,  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  gave  up  all  bufmefs, 
imd  neglected  all  affairs,  to  employ  theinfelves  entirely 
with  the  theatre.  We  fee  alfo,  that  to  embellifli  it,  and 
have  the  pieces  that  pleafed  them  played  with  all  the 
apparatus  and  all  the  magnificence  they  could  admit, 
they  drained  the  treafure  and  refources  of  the  ftate  ■". 
If  Solon  had  been  believed,  this  tafte  for  dramatic 
pieces  had  foon  fallen,  or  at  leaft  would  not  have 
caufed  fo  many  diforders.  Thelpis,  who  is  commonly 
looked  upon  as  the  inventor  of  the  theatre,  by  reafon 
of  the  improvements  he  made  in  the  firft  elTays  that 
Greece  had  feen  of  this  fpedacle,  fiourifhed  in  the  time 
of  Solon.  This  great  legiilator  would  judge  of  that  no- 

f  L.  6.  c.  9. 

P  Demorthen.  Philipp,    i,  p.  51.  C. ;    Clynth.  a.  p.  14.  j   Flut.  t.  1.  p.  348, 
349.  Tie,  7H. 
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velty  by  himfelf.  Thefpis  played  his  own  pieces,  as  was 
the  cuitom  of  the  ancient  poets.  When  the  reprefenta- 
tion  was  finiflied,  Solon  called  Thefpis,  and  alked  him, 
if  he  were  not  afliamed  to  lie  thus  before  fo  manyperfons. 
Thefpis  anfwered,  that  there  was  no  harm  in  thefe  lies 
and  thefe  fidions,  which  were  only  made  in  fport,  and 
for  diverfion.  "  Yes,"  replied  Solon,  ftriking  the 
ground  flrongly  with  his  ftick,  "  but  if  we  fuffer  and 
"  approve  this  fine  fport,  it  will  foon  make  way  into 
'*  our  contracts  and  all  our  affairs ''." 

We  mufl  allow,  neverthelefs,  that  the  Greek  trage- 
dians alw9,ys  preferved  great  refpeO:  f6r  virtue,  juftice, 
purity  of  manners,  and  public  decency.  Their  poems 
abound  in  admirable  maxims ;  but  we  cannot  too  much 
exclaim  againft  the  licence  which  reigned  in  the  Greek 
comedy.  I  have  fpoke  elfewhere  of  the  grofs  obfceni- 
ties  fo  abundant  in  the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes  ^  I 
have  nothing  more  to  fay  of  them.  I  (hall  only  remark, 
that,  befides  their  indecency  and  groifnefs,  the  moft 
mercilefs  fatire,  the  roughefl  and  moft  biting,  reigns 
through  them  all.  The  comic  poets  of  thofe  times  took 
all  liberties  and  fpared  no  body.  The  generals,  the 
magiffrates,  the  government,  the  people,  even  the  gods 
themfelves  *,  all  was  abandoned  to  their  fatiric  bile. 
The  excefs  was  carried  fo  far,  that  they  were  not  at  the 
pains  to  difguife  even  the  names  of  the  perfonages 
they  woufd^  defame.  Every  one  was  introduced  upon 
the  flage  under  his  true  name^  This  was  not  all: 
for  fear  that  a  refemblance  of  names  might  caufe  mi- 
ftakes,  and  leave  fome  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the 
fpedators,  they  gave  the  aftors  mafks  which  reprefent- 
ed  as  far  as  was  poffible,  the  vifage  and  phyfiognomyof 

1  Pint,  in  Solon,  p.  95.  «"  Supra,  p.  zi8, 

*  We  muft,  however,  in  this  refpert,  remark  one  fingular  exception.  Ari- 
ftophanes, the  moft  licentious,  without  contradiftion,  of  all  the  comic  poets  of  the 
ancient  theatre,  never  diirft  allow  himfelf  any  liberties  againft  Ceres,  nor  in  ge- 
neral againft  any  thinj;  which  might  relate  to  the  worfliip  of  that  goddcfs. 

f  Sec  Ariftophan.  in  nubib.  in  eqviitib,  &c. 
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thofe  they  wanted  to  expofe  to  the  derifion  of  the  pub- 
lic '.  Such,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  Grecian  comedy ; 
that  is  to  fay,  it  was  a  fpeclacle  equally  licentious  and 
fatirical,  without  decency  or  modefty,  without  refped  of 
perfons,  without  regard  to  morals,  for  which  nothing 
was  facred,  and  where  they  might  openly  defame  all 
whom  they  thought  fit  to  render  the  objed  of  public 
contempt.  The  magiftrates  were  at  length  obliged  to 
rcprefs  that  pernicious  abufe,  and  to  reftrain,  by  fevere 
prohibitions,  the  unbridled  licence  of  the  comic  au- 
thors ".  Thefe  wife  regulations  gave  birth  to  what 
the  ancients  have  called  the  new  comedy,  which  then  be- 
came only  an  imitation,  and  a  fine  and  delicate  fatire  on 
the  manners  of  private  life.  T  hey  no  longer  brought 
upon  the  ftage  any  but  feigned  adventures  and  fuppofed 
names.  As  this  advantageous  change  was  brought  a- 
bout  in  ages  greatly  poflerior  to  thofe  whofe  manners 
I  have  undertaken  to  paint,  1  fhall  dwell  no  longer  upon 
this  fubjedt ". 

*  See  les  mem.  de  Tacad.  des  infcript.  t.  4.  p.  134,  &c. 
M  See  Cicer.  philofophic.  frag.  t.  3.  p.  393. 

*  Horat.  ars  poet.  v.  a8i.  &c. 
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BY  bringing  together  all  I  have  faid  of  the  flate  of 
ancient  nations,  in  the  ages  which  elapfed  from  the 
deluge  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how 
greatly  human  knowledge  was  formerly  bounded  and 
imperfeft.  Pohtics,  laws,  arts,  fciences,  commerce, 
navigation,  the  art-miHtary,  even  the  manners,  that  is' 
to  fav,  the  principles  and  turn  of  mind  the  moft  effen- 
tial  and  moil  neceiTary  for  the  prefervation  and  happi- 
nefs  of  fociety;  all  thefe  great  objeds  were,  if  we  may 
fo  exprefs  it,  but  as  yet  in  the  rough  draught  in  the 
time  ot  Cyrus,  and  yet  the  reign  of  this  prince  preced- 
ed the  Chriflian  £era  only  ^'^6  years.  A  flight  detail  \vill 
convince  us  of  the  truth  of  all  thefe  propofitions. 

During  all  the  fpace  of  time  that  we  have  run  over, 
they  had  but  very  imperfeft  notions  of  the  great  art  of 
government.  I'he  moit  part  of  political  and  civil  laws 
■were  obfcure  and  defedive,  often  even  pernicious  or  ri- 
diculous, in  a  M^ord,  without  form  or  order.  The  rights 
of  nations  were  unknown,  and  morality  in  general  little 
underftood;  it  even  often  authorifed  principles  which 
led  directly  to  the  greateft  vices.  As  to  that  political 
fyfrem  which  novi?  takes  in  and  regards  the  whole  uni- 
verfe,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  ancients  had  no  idea  of 
it.  There  was  then  no  power  who  thought  of  keeping' 
up  a  regular  correfpondence  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
known  world.  The  leagues  even  which  neighbouring 
Itates  might  have  amongft  themfelves,  were  but  mo- 
mentary. The  prefent  initant  was  all  that  was  re- 
garded. The  confequences  of  any  ftep  or  event  were 
rarely  forefeen  and  .examined  into.     They  formed  no 

f)olitical  fyftem  Every  ftate  flood  fmgle,  and  gave 
ittle  attention  to  the  general  motions  of  the  machine. 
Accordingly  they  were  not  accuftomed  to  keep  ambaf- 
fadors  relident  la  foreign  courts.  The  ancients  were 
not  enough  enlightened  to  perceive  the  utility  of  this 

fort 
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fort  of  privileged  fpies  *,  who,  attentive  to  the  minuteft 
ileps,  are  able  to  penetrate  and  lay  open  the  projefts 
which  may  be  formed  by  a  too  enterprifmg  power. 
Thus  the  famous  fyftem  of  the  balance  of  power,  the 
objecl  of  modern  politics,  far  from  having  been  followed 
anciently  in  any  part  of  the  univerfe,  does  not  even  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  entered  the  head  of  any  politician  of 
antiquity. 

V/hat  I  have  juft  faid  of  laws  and  politics,  may  very 
well  be  applied  to  the  arts.  The  nations  1  have  had 
occafion  to  fpeak  of,  had,  in  certain  refpects,  made  but 
a  very  middling  progrefs  in  the  general  circle  of  them. 
They  had  indeed  fome  rich  and  curious  manufactures 
of  (luffs.  They  underftood  the  working  of  metals. 
They  had  raifed  fome  ftruftures  of  aftonifhing  gran- 
deur and  richnefs;  in  a  word,  they  handled  the  chifel, 
the  punch,  and  the  graver.  Yet  thefe  fame  people  were 
deftitute  of  mod  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  which  are 
now  regarded,  and  juflly  too,  as  very  eflential,  or,  at 
leaft,  as  mod  agreeable.  The  ancients  were  abfolute- 
ly  ignorant  of  the  fecret  of  procuring  them.  I  have 
given  fufficient  proofs  of  this,  as  often  as  I  have  had 
occafion  to  treat  upon  the  fubjedl. 

We  muft  fay  the  fame  thing  of  the  fciences.  We 
cannot  refufe  to  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Phoeni- 
cians, and  Greeks,  a  pretty  extenfive  knowledge  in 
allronomy,  geometry,  and  mechanics.  Yet  they  were 
never  able  to  foar  beyond  a  certain  pitch,  for  want  of 
knowing  how  to  procure  themfelves  many  helps,  which 
are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences 
I  fpeak  of.  They  wanted,  for  inftance,  pendulums  and 
telefcopes,  and,  in  a  word,  many  other  inftruments, 
without  which  aftronomy  and  geography  can  acquire 
abfolutely  no  kind  of  precifion.  The  ancients  were 
deftitute  of  even  the  mofl:  ordinary  and  indifpenfable 
means  of  afcertaining  their  difcoveries.  The  reader 
may  rec^l  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  tedious  and  auk- 
ward  manner  of  writing  in  the  early  times,  upon  the  in- 

•  It  is  thus  that  one  of  the  greateft  politicians  of  the  lad  age  defined  ambafla- 
4ors  and  envoys. 

conveniencies 
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convenlencies  of  the  form  of  books,  and  upon  the  dif- 
ficulty of  carrying,  and,  in  general,  of  obtaining  the 
reading  of  them  *.  It  was  anciently  only  by  force  of  tra- 
velling that  fome  knowledge  could  be  acquired.  As  to 
phyfics  and  natural  hiftory,  we  know  that  they  were  al- 
inofl  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

For  commerce  and  navigation,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Phoenicians  particularly  had  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
,^refs,  and  not  a  few  difcoveries,  confidering  the  obfta- 
cles  they  had  to  furmount.  But  if,  at  the  fame  time, 
we  refledl  upon  the  faulty  conftru6lion  of  their  fliips, 
iihe  imperfedion  of  their  manner  of  working  them, 
their  abfolute  want  of  inftruments  proper  to  direft  their 
navigation,  and  the  clumfmefs,  in  a  word,  of  all  their 
pradices,  we  fliall  admire  the  courage  of  thefe  people 
father  than  their  fkill.  We  muft  applaud  their  courage 
for  daring  fuch  enterprifes  with  fuch  poor  helps,  and  at 
'the  fame  time  be  convinced  of  their  inferiority  in  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  difcoveries  we  are  at  prefent  pofTeffed  of. 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  ancients  were  very  enter- 
'prifmg,  but  very  little  enlightened. 

The  art  of  war  was  to  the  full  as  imperfect  as  any  of 
the  objedls  I  have  jufl  fpoke  of.  We  fliould  never 
liave  done,  if  we  were  to  point  out  in  detail  the  imper- 
feftion  of  the  military  manoeuvres  of  the  ancients  in  the 
ages  which  have  fixed  our  attention,  and  fhew  all  that 
failed  them  in  point  of  art,  fkill,  and  capacity.  I  think 
it  fufficent  to  refer  to  what  1  have  faid  on  the  fiibjecl  in 
the  different  parts  of  my  work. 

I  fliall  do  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  manners.  The 
reader  may  have  remarked  in  all  the  articles  where  I 
jhave  had  occafion  to  treat  of  this  objeft,  to  what  a  de^ 
'gree  the  manners  of  the  firfl  people  were  unprincipled, 
barbarous,  grofs,  and  vitious.  Their  want  of  delicacyj 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  firft  principles  of  morality, 
are  perceptible  where-ever  we  confult  ancient  hiftory. 

I  do  not  therefore  fear  to  affert,  that  in  all  the  fpace 

8  Sec  part  i.  book  a.  cbap.  (?.  p.  187,  188, ;  book  j.  chap.  2.  art.  6,. 
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of  time  we  have  here  gone  over,  human  knowledge  was 
yet  moft  limited  and  mofl  imperfeft.  Amongfl  moft  na- 
tions, lav.'S,  arts,  and  fciences  were  yet  almofl  in  their 
infancy.  The  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the 
Phoenicians,  who  fhould  certainly  be  placed  in  the  rank 
of  the  mofl  civilized  nations  that  have  appeared  in  an- 
tiquity, had  made  but  a  very  middling  progrefs  in  each 
of  the  objects  I  have  indicated.  As  to  the  Greeks, 
who  in  courfe  of  time  every  way  called  the  Egvptians, 
Babylonians,  and  even  the  Phoenicians;  the  Greeks 
were  yet  very  ignorant  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  epocha 
of  the  third  and  lafl  part  of  our  v/ork.  Near  two  ages 
elapfed  between  thofe  which  clofe  our  refearches,  and 
the  times  in  which  the  Greeks  made  moft  of  the  difco- 
veries  which  obtained  them  that  glory  and  juft  efteem 
they  yet  at  prefent  enjoy,  and  of  which  nothing  can 
ever  rob  them.  No  body  has  yet  furpaffed  them  in 
poetry,  in  eloquence,  nor  in  the  art  of  writing  hiftory. 
It  is  not  quite  the  fame  thing  with  the  demonftrative 
fciences,  nor  even  with  many  parts  of  the  arts.  It  muft 
be  allowed,  that,  if  we  except  architecture  *,  fculpture, 
and  the  graving  of  precious  ftones,  no  comparifon  can 
be  made  between  what  the  Greeks  knew  of  the  objeds 
I  have  juft  indicated,  and  what  we  know  of  them  at 
prefent. 

•  Let  us  obferve,  ncverthelefs,  in  relation  to  archite£lure,  that  the  Greeks  had 
indeed  a  very  juft  and  refined  tafte  for  the  cnnftruiftion  of  grand  edifices  j  but  I 
io  not  think  it  was  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  private  buildings.  I  think  I  may 
affirm,  that  they  knew  not  the  art  of  difpofing  them  fo  elegantly  and  fo  commir- 
dioufly  as  is  the  pradlicc  with  us  at  this  time. 
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DISSERTATION     I. 

On  the  Valuation  of  the  Greek  Money  and  Meafures. 

I  Have  often  had  occafion,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
work  which  I  prefent  to  the  pubhc,  to  fpeak  of  an- 
tique money  and  meafures.  As  it  is  to  the  Greeks 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  know- 
ledge that  remains  to  us  of  profane  antiquity,  it  is  al- 
mod  always  to  the  Grecian  llandard  that  we  are  to  re^  1 
duce  the  money  and  meafures  of  ancient  nations.  I 
have  therefore  thought  it  proper  to  give  a  valuation  of 
thofe  monies  and  of  thofe  meafures,  which  fhould  jufti- 
fy  the  proportion  which  1  have  ertablilhed  between 
them  and  ours.  Fefides,  by  confulting  this  kind  of 
table,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  make,  with  eafe 
and  by  himfelf,  the  reductions  which  1  may  have  omit- 
ted. 

There  is  perhaps  no  fubjeCl  which  has  more  exercifed 
the  critics,  than  the  determination  of  ancient  monies 
and  meafures  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  none  which 
is  yet  enveloped  in  greater  obfcurity.  I  am  yery  far  from 
flattering  myfelf  with  having  made  this  matter  clear.  I 
propofe  only  to  fay  what  appears  to  me  the  mod  pro- 
bable on  a  fubje<St  fo  uncertain,  without  pretending  in 
any  manner  to  give  an  abfolute  exclufion  to  the  valua- 
tions which  have  already  been  imagined,  and  to  which 
1  have  not  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  conform. 

CHAP.        I. 

Of  the  Grecian  Money, 

THE  value  of  coins,  we  know,  depends  upon  their 
ftandard,  and   ujfon  thtu   weight.      This  is  yet 
found  at  this  day,  in  the  cabinets  of  antiquaries,  many 
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Greek  coins  in  general,  and  in  particular  Attic  coins. 
Thefe  lall  are  thofe  which  are  mod  frequently  mention- 
ed in  ancient  authors,  and  thofe  to  which  they  have 
commonly  referred  all  the  others.  We  fliall  follow 
their  example,  and  fhall  take  the  Attic  coins  for  ftand- 
ard  pieces.  Many  of  them  have  been  aflayed,  and,  by 
various  reiterated  experiments,  a  certainty  has  been  ob- 
tained, that  the  gold  and  filver  employed  by  the  mint 
of  Athens,  were,  to  a  very  flight  difference,  of  the  fame 
ftandard  with  the  gold  and  hlver  employed  in  our  coins. 
This  lacl  is  therefore  very  certain,  and  upon  this  article 
we  have  all  the  light  we  can  defire. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  to  determine  what  was 
the  fixed  and  precife  weight  of  thefe  coins.  Almoft  all 
thofe  which  remain  to  us  at  this  day,  have  been  more 
or  lefs  impaired  by  the  ufe  which  has  been  made  of 
them  tor  fo  many  ages,  or  through  lapfe  of  time.  It  is 
in  fome  fort  morally  impoffible  to  find  two  Attic  drach- 
mas, for  example,  which  weigh  precifely  one  as  much 
a?  he  other.  It  has  been  neceffary  therefore  to  have 
recourfe  to  fome  other  expedient  to  afcertain  the  weight 
o'  antique  coins.  Of  all  thofe  which  have  been  ima- 
gined, the  moft  philofophical  is  without  contradiction 
that  which  GalTendi  made  ufe  of  about  the  middle 
of  the  laft  century.  The  idea  of  it  was  fuggefted  to 
him  by  the  celebrated  M.  De  Peirefc,  whom  nothing 
efcaped  that  could  any  way  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge,  and  who  Ipared  no  expence 
for  that  purpoie. 

There  is  feen  at  Rome,  in  the  palace  of  Farnefe,  au 
antique  congius,  perfeftly  well  kept.  The  congius  a- 
mongfl  the  Romans,  was  a  hquid  meafure  containing 
ten  Roman  pounds  of  wine  ^.  That  of  which  we  fpeak, 
is  by  fo  much  the  more  valuable,  as  it  appears,  by  the 
infcription  it  bears,  that  this  vefiei  was  depofitcd  in  the 
capitol  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  to  ferve  for  a  ftandard 
of  that  kind  of  meafure.  M.  De  Peirefc  caufed  a  model 
to  be  made  of  it,  which  he  took  care  to  verify  exad.ly 

*  Congius  vini  dtccni ^ondc  f,ct    Feftns  voce  Pu^lcti  Psndcr.i,  p,  /•,'^i.. 

I  i  2  by 
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by  the.  original.  It  is  with  this  model,  which  did  not 
arrive  in  France  till  after  the  death  of  M.  De  PeirefCj 
that  Gaffendi  made  the  experiment  I  am  about  to  fpeak 
of. 

He  filled  this  congius  with  well-water,  which  he 
weighed  very  fcrupiiloully,  and  found,  that  it  contained 
fix  pounds  fifteen  ounces  fix  grofs,  Paris  weight  ** 
Gafl'endi,  from  that  experiment,  concluded,  that  the 
ancient  Roman  pound  was  the  tenth  part  of  this  weight, 
that  is  to  fay,  eleven  ounces  2  8t  grains,  and  that,  of 
confequence,  the  Roman  ounce,  which  was  the  twelfth 
part  of  it  b,  confifted  of  feven  grofs  32f  grains  '^. 

We  know  that  the  drachma,  which  was  a  filver  coin, 
weighed  the  eighth  part  of  a  Roman  ounce  «*.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  other  Attic  coins  is  alfo  known ;  fo  that 
the  determination  of  the  ancient  Roman  pound  carries 
along  with  it  that  of  the  weight  of  the  Greek  coins* 
But  this  determination,  fuch  as  it  has  been  made  by 
Gaffendi,  appears  to  dcferve  admiffion  only  by  fo  much,^ 
as  nothing  more  precife  and  more  exad  may  be  obtain- 
ed upon  the  objedl  here  in  queftion.  It  fuppofes  in^ 
effect,  that  the  weight  of  the  well-water  which  this  phi- 
lofopher  made  ufe  of  to  find  the  capacity  of  the  Farne- 
iian  congius,  is  equal  to  that  of  wine  j  a  fuppofition  de- 
monftrated  falle  by  experience,  which  fhews  us,  that 
wine  is  always  lighter  than  water,  efpecially  than  well- 
water,  which  of  all  freili  waters  is  the  heavieft.  Let  us? 
add,  that  the  model  of  the  Farnefian  congius  which 
Gaffendi  made  ufe  of,  may  poffibly  have  not  been  pre- 
eifely  of  the  fame  capacity  as  the  original  veffel. 

Thefe,  without  doubt,  v/ere  the  confiderations  which 
afterwards  engaged  M.  Auzout,  oi  the  academy  of 
fciences,  in  a  journey  which  he  made  to  Rome  towards 

*  See  thetifale  at  the  end  of  this  clillertation. 
b  Uiicia  .  .  .  .  - 

V2  libra  pars  eft  qua  men/is  in  anno. 
Fnnniiis  in  carmine  de  ponderibiis  &  menfuris. 
*-■   Vid.  Gaiicnd.  in  vit.i  Peirefkii,  I.  x.  p.  73. 
d  /^li^cc^ulj  »  TO  'oyooev  t;?;  yyxiui,  ITefych.  in  yt  ce  A^x^uyi. 
Drachma  oEo  Latmnm  unciamjucuint.  Hyeronim.  in  cap.   4.  Ezek. 
V/iciaJit  dmohmli  Hi  quntucr.     FaniiiuSj  loco  cit. 

the 
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end  of  the  laft:  century,  to  repeat  the  experiment  of 
GaiTendi  upon  the  congius  of  the  palace  of  Farnefe  it- 
felf.  Inflead  of  well-water  which  GaiTendi  made  ufe  of, 
M.  Auzout  employed  fpring-water  extremely  light. 
The  original  congius  was  found  by  this  experiment  to 
contain  fix  pounds  twelve  ounces  feven  grofs  and  48 
grains  Paris  weight,  of  water  of  the  fountain  of  Trevi^ 
I  think  therefore,  that  we  may  conclude  from  this  facl, 
that  the  ancient  Roman  pound  was  the  tenth  part  of 
this  weight,  that  is  to  fay,  ten  ounces  feven  grofs  twelve 
grains,  and  the  ounce  precifely  of  feven  grofs  nineteen 
grains.  I  own,  howeverj  that  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  difference  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  wine  and  of  wa- 
ter, militates  almoft  as  much  againft  the  experiment  of 
M.  Auzout,  as  againfl  that  ot  GaiTendi.  Reafoning 
therefore  would  feem  to  lead  us  to  eftimate  the  Roman 
ounce  at  about  feven  grofs  tIt  only  * .  Neverthelefs 
here  are  in  two  words  the  reafons  which  determine  me 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  1  have  thought  fit  to  embrace. 
The  fame  M.  Auzout  I  have  fpoke  of,  fatisfied  him- 
felf,  that  the  modern  Roman  pound  was  of  ten  ounces 
feven  grofs  twelve  grains,  and  the  ounce  of  feven  grofs 
nineteen  grains.  It  follows  then,  that  the  Roman  pound 
and  ounce  of  the  prefent  times  are  perfeftly  equal  with 
the  antique  Roman  pound  and  ounce,  fuppoling,  as  we 
havefaid,  that  the  Roman  congius  lliould  contain  precifely 
ten  pounds  v/eight  of  fpring-water.  This  perfect  rela- 
tion between  the  ancient  pound  and  the  modern,  (a  re- 
lation which  cannot  have  been  the  efTe(5l  of  chance), 
feems  to  demionftrate,  that  the  Roman  pound  has  re- 
ceived no  change  for  upwards  of  feventeen  centuries, 
efpecially  if  there  is  room  to  fufpe^l,  that  the  ancient 
Romans  knew  not  the  difference  of  weight  between 
wine  and  water,  or  that  at  lead  they  had  no  regard  to 
it,  in  fixing  the  flandard  of  their  mcaUiresj   and  of  this 

*  See  torn,  6.  des  anc,  mem.  de  I'acad.  des  fc'.env\  p. 

•  This  determination  is  drawn  from  the  pr^jjurtion  between  tfic  fpecific  pravity 
of  water  and  of  Kiirgundian  wine,  wliich  remits  from  the  calculations  of  M. 
Eilenichmid  in  his  treatilc  dc  ponder,  ei  menfur,  vetcr.  AfgcnkTciU,   in  n°.  1708. 

there 
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there  is  the  cleareft  proof  in  the  poem  of  Fannius,  which 
we  have  already  cited  more  than  oncef 

The  value  of  the  ancient  Roman  ounce  being  once 
well  determined,  and  of  confequence  the  weight  of  the 
Attic  drachma,  which  was  the  eighth  part  of  it;  we 
fhall  eafily  come  at  the  weight  of  the  other  Greek  coins, 
fuch  as  the  talent,  the  mina,  and  the  obolus.  The 
drachma,  in  effeO:,  contained  fix  oboli,  the  mina  loo 
drachmas,  and  the  talent  60  minas  ^.  The  whole  then 
may  be  reduced  to  a  Ihort  calculation  which  gives  the 
values  thus  * : 

The  Attic  tafent  weighed,  of  marks,  ounces,  grofs.  grains^ 

Paris  weight              -              -  85         o          7          66 

The  mina             -             -             -  132         574 

The  drachma                 -              -  o         o         o         65I 

The  obolus                 -                 -  000         ic|| 
According  to  this  calculation,  fuppofmg  filver  of  fifty 
livres  tournois  the  mark, 

livres.  fols.  deniers. 

The  Attic  talent  was  worth          4256  3  ^         4 

The  mina                 -             -             70  iS  8       8^ 

The  drachma                 -             -         o  14  2      3y|| 

The  obolus             -             -         -       2  o  o      ^-^H 

To  this  very  fummary  epitome,  I  have  thought  fit  to 
limit  what  I  had  to  fay  upon  the  valuation  of  the  Greek 
monies,  and  upon  the  proportion  they  might  bear  to 
ours.     Let  us  pafs  on  to  their  meafures. 

f  Lhhra  itt  meviorr.nt  hejjtim  fextarhis  addlty 
Seu  puros  fendas  latices,  feu  dona  Lyiii. 
Jlxc  tamen  t{[]enju  factU  funt  credila  nobiSf 
Namque  nee  crrar.tei  urA'ti  lalentibus  amnes^ 
Ncc  7):erfi  put c Is  latices,  uti!  fonte  pa-cnni 
JS/lananies  par  pondus  habent :  non  deniqie  vhia, 
j©«.f  camp'i,  aiit  colles  nuperve,  ant  anlc  tnlcre. 

Suid.  voce  T^AavTev,  t.  3.  p.  415.     See  alfo   the  beginning  of  the  oration  of 
DemcfJhcnes  awainft  Pantainetus. 
»  See  the  table  at  the  end  of  tliis  diiTertatlon. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP      II. 

Of  the  Grecian  Meafurcs, 

IT  Is  at  lead  as  difficult  to  determine  exa<5lly  the  value 
of  the  Grecian  meafures,  as  that  of  their  money. 
The  ftadium,  for  example,  was  amongfl:  the  Greeks  an 
itinerary  meafure  which  is  mentioned  every  inftant  in 
ancient  authors.  But  they  by  no  means  agree  upon 
the  deiermination  of  that  meafure.  In  effeft,  we  fee, 
that  the  length  of  the  ftadium  varied  greatly  according 
to  times  and  places.  There  was  no  more  uniformity 
amongft  the  ancients  in  regard  to  that  meafure,  than 
there  is  now  amongtl  us  upon  the  length  of  our  leagues, 
and  in  general  upon  that  of  all  the  itinerary  meafures 
which  are  actually  in  ufe  in  Europe.  But  as  there  is  a- 
mongft  us  a  medium  league,  to  which  it  has  been  a- 
greed  to  refer  all  meafures  of  the  fame  name;  fo 
amongft  the  Greeks  there  was  a  common  mean  ftadium, 
to  the  determination  of  which  I  have  thought  proper  to 
confine  myfelf  here. 

The  ordinary  ftadium,  and  that  moft  univerfally 
adopted,  confifted  of  fix  hundred  Greek  feet ''.  The 
Plethra,  another  kind  of  meafure,  made  the  fixth  part 
of  the  ftadium '.  The  arura  was  the  half  of  the  ple- 
thra". The  orgia  was  fix  feet  •;  and,  laftly,  the  cubit 
a  foot  and  a  half".  We  know  that  the  Greek  foot 
was  more  than  the  Roman  foot  by  the  24th  part  of  this 
laft".  The  determination  of  the  Grecian  meafures  is  of 

^  T«  s-«^«9»  £jjs«  TTo^di;  z'.      Said,  in  voce  'Zru^icVy  t,  3.  p.  3(57. 
»  "E%5«  T«  wAsS^ev  sroSats  §•      Suid.  7'ocf  nAe^goc. 

k  'H  ii^n^cc  TTo^xi;  "zx,^i  v.      Id.  voce  'a^h^xicc  jtiotyrig. 

'  A'-Kx  (ttfg««'5j;. ....  o^yviav.  .  .  .  .  uu  j^^^ioi  ^ecctat.  Herod.  1.  4.  n. 
41- 

""   TlKyivi; oiif  F^  yifiicrv  xKj*      Heyfch.  voce  Wix.VQ. 

_n  Stadium  centum  viginti  qutnqua   nojlroi   e'fficit  pajfus,  hoc  ejl,  pedes  fexcentos 
V'g'nti  qtiitique.     Plin.  1.   z.  ieCt.  zt.p.  S6. 

Now  the  Ihdium,  which,  as  we  have  ju(l  feen,  was  prccifely  600  Greek  feet, 
could  not  be  615  Roman  feet,  unlefs  the  Greek  foot  was  to  the  Roman  in  the 
proportion  of  zs  to  14. 


con- 
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confequence  as  intimately  connedted  with  that  of  the 
Roman  foot,  as  the  eflimate  of  the  Attic  coins  is  with 
that  of  the  Roman  pound. 

Two  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  the  Roman  am- 
phora, a  kind  of  liquid  meafure,  fmce  it  contained 
eight  congii,  was  precifely  a  Roman  cubic  foot  °.  The 
water  which  this  meafure  contained,  muft  have  weigh- 
ed, by  the  experiment  of  M.  Auzout,  54  pounds  7 
ounces  5  grofs  and  2,4  grains,  Paris  weight.  Suppofmg, 
from  the  experiments  of  M.  Eifenfchmidt,  that  the 
weight  of  the  fpring-water  which  M.  AlJzout  made  ufe 
of  was  37 It  grains  to  the  cubic  inch,  (of  the  royal 
flandard  foot),  the  capacity  of  the  amphora  muft  have 
been  fuch  as,  according  to  the  Stereometrical  rules,  its 
iide  fliould  be  lefs  than  eleven  inches  I  of  a  line,  but 
more  than  eleven  inches  I  of  a  line.  The  Roman  foot 
muft  of  confequence  be  eftimated  at  about  eleven  inch- 
es a  lines.  Yet  I  think  with  M.  de  la  Hire,  that  we 
ought  to  reckon  the  antique  Roman  foot  precifely  ele- 
ven inches  of  the  Royal  ftandard  meafure.  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  memoir  which  that  academician  gave  in 
upon  this  fubjeft,  to  fee  the  grounds  of  this  valuation  ^. 
1  fhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving  only,  that  the  Ro- 
mans WTre  never  great  mathematicians.  I  have  proved 
above,  that  they  reckoned  nothing  for  the  overplus  of 
the  weight  of  water  more  than  of  wine  in  the  ftandard 
of  their  meafures.  They  may  therefore  very  well 
have  negleded  and  reckoned  tor  nothing  the  three 
fourths  of  a  hne,  or  thereabouts,  by  which  the 
fide  of  the  cube,  which  ferved  for  the  matrix  of 
their  amphora,  furpaffed  their  hneal  foot.  This  con- 
jedture  will  appear  lefs  difficult  to  be  believed,  when 

o  ^tadrantal  vocahnnt  antiqttt  amphoram,   quod  vas  pedis  quadrati  oBo  et  quadra- 
thita  cepit fexlar'ws.     Feftiis  i>occ  Qnjdrantal. 

^ladratital  vini  oBajinla  pondo  Jut,  cousins  v'lni  deceniy  pondo  Jiet.      Idem,  voce 
Pulica  pondera. 

Pes  longo  fpat'tn,  olquc  alio,  latoqne  nnietur; 
j^ngulus  til  par  fit,  q'lem  cUindit  I'tnea  triplex, 
^jtatuor,  ct  qitadrts,  7ned::tm  cingattir  iiianCt    , 
Ak:phora  fil  rubns.  .  .  .  F'dnn.  carrn  cit. 
V  Acftd.  dcsllicnc.  ann.  1714,   M.  p.  397. 

it 
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it  IS  confidered,  that  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century 
M.  Picard  difcovered  that  the  ftandard  of  the  Parifian 
pint  which  was  then  made  ufe  of,  wanted  more  than 
1224  cubic  lines  of  the  capacity  to  which  the  ordi- 
nances had  fixed  that  kind  of  meafure''. 

Let  us  refume  all  that  has  been  juft  faid,  and  form 
this  calculation  from  the  principles  we  have  laid  down: 
fmce  the  Roman  antique  foot  was  eleven  inches,  the 
Greek  foot  was  eleven  inches  five  lines  and  a  half:  thus, 

Faihcms.  feet,  inches.  li?ies. 


The  ftadium 

was 

. 

95 

2 

II 

The  plethra 

- 

- 

^5 

5 

5 

10 

The  arura 

- 

w 

7 

5 

8 

11 

The  orgia 

- 

M 

5 

8 

9 

The  cubit 

- 

- 

I 

■; 

2- 

it  refults  from  this  calculation,  that  24  ordinary  fta- 
dia  were  only  nine  fathoms  one  foot  feven  inches  2i. 
lines  more  than  our  common  league  of  22821-  fathoms. 
I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  the  other  ftadia,  as  fuch  a  difcuf- 
fion  could  be  of  little  ufe  to  the  v/ork  I  have  underta- 
ken. 

This  were  the  place  to  fpeak  of  the  dry  and  Hquid 
meafures,  and  of  the  weights  which  the  Greeks  made 
ufe  of  in  commerce  But  we  are  almoft  entirely  defti- 
tute  of  points  of  comparifon  to  fix  the  value  of  thefe 
weights,  and  of  thefe  meafures.  I  fliall  therefore  fay 
but  little  upon  this  fubjeft. 

Fannius,  whom  I  have  already  cited  fo  often,  tells  us, 
that  the  Attic  pound  was  to  the  Roman  as  y^^  to  96,  or 
as  25  to  32  «■.  We  fee  alfo,  in  the  fame  poet,  that  the 
amphora  or  Attic  cadus,  which  was  a  liquid  meafure, 
was  equal  to  three  Roman  urns,  or  to.  a  Roman  am- 
phora and  a  half".     Laflly,  we  read  in  the  hfe  of  Atti- 

cus 

1  Sec  the  treatife  of  M.  Plrnrd,  de  minfur. 
f  Unci:!  fit  dracbmis  his  quatuor 

Unciaqite  in  libra  pan  ejf  qua  menfii  in  anno. 

H<cc  migno  LjIio  libra  eft,  geiilique  togaitt  : 

Attica  nam  minor  eft.     Tcr  quinqux  banc  denique  dnrebmii^ 

Et  ter  vicenis  tradunt  cxpltricr  unam. 
f  Amphora  fit  cubui,  •  .  .  , 

Vol.  III.  K  fc  Huju; 
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cus  by  Corn.  Nepos,  that  the  Attic  medimnus,  which 
was  a  dry  meafure,  was  equal  to  fix  Roman  bufliels  ^ 
We  know,  by  the  teftimony  of  Fannius,  that  the  buihel 
amongft  the  Romans  was  the  third  of  their  amphora  or 
cubic  foot ". 

Reducing  thefe  weights  and   meafures  to  ours,  by    , 
means  of  the  valuations  of  the  pound  and  of  the   foot 
of  the  ancient  Romans  which  I  have  given  above,  we 
ihall  find, 

1 .  That  the  Attic  pound  weighed,  8  ounces  4  grofs, 
7  grains  and  |  Paris  weight. 

2.  That  the  Attic  cadus  contained  one  foot  2684  cubic 
inches,  or  41  pints  one  chopin  24  cubic  inches,  Paris 
meafure. 

3.  Laftly,  that  the  Attic  medimnus  contained  one 
foot  934  cubic  inches,  or  four  bufhels  one  Utron  and  a 
half,  and  9^  cubic  inches,  Paris  meafure  *. 

This  feeble  efl'ay  is  all  we  can  pretend  to,  from  all 
that  is  to  be  found  moft  certain  upon  the  fubject  we 
had  undertaken  to  examine.  The  few  monuments  that 
remain  of  antiquity,  and  above  all  the  unexaclnefs  of 
ancient  authors  in  what  they  fay  of  the  coins  and  mea- 
fures in  ufe  in  their  times,  give  us  little  room  to  hope 
for  greater  certainty. 

H'tj-as  dimid'iujn  fert  nrtia 

yiti'tca  preterea  diceniia  eji  amphora  nohts 
Sen  cadus.     Have  fades,  nojlrx  ft  adjeccris  iirnnm, 
t  Vn'iverj'os  frniiicino  donavit,  itd  ut  fingnlh  fex  modii  trit'ici  darctitur  ;   qui   modus 
^mcnfuric  rnedlmui  Athoi'n  appcllatur.  cap.  j. 
^  Amphora  tcr  .  .  .  .  .  .  cap'it  medium. 

*  We  fnppofe  here  the  buihel  to  be  648  cubic  inches,  that  is  to  fay,  that  it  is 
confidered  as  the  144th  part  of  the  muid  of  54  cubic  feet.  The  litron  and  half' 
litron  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  precifcly  the  fixtecnth  and  thirty-fecond  part  of  the 
bufhel  of  648  cubic  inches.  I  fuy  fuppofed,  becaufe  thefc  calculations  are  not 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  refiilt  given  by  the  dimenfions  of  the  cylindncal 
llandards  of  the  meafures  I  fpeak  of;  dimenfions  relative  to  the  capacity  affigned 
to  thefe  meafures  by  the  regulations. 
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On  the  ajironomical  Periods  of  the  Chaldeans, 

E  are  not  ignorant  of  the  ufe  and  advantage  of 
aftronomical  periods  in  the  fupputation  of 
time.  We  know  alfo  that  the  ancients  had 
contrived  many  of  them  compofed  of  a  certain  number 
of  their  years.  Thefc  periods  were  different  according 
to  the  ufe  they  were  defigned  for,  and  to  the  form  of 
the  year  eftabhfhed  amongft  the  nations  who  had  con- 
trived them.  The  names  of  three  famous  periods  in- 
vented by  the  Chaldeans  are  handed  down  to  us :  the 
Saros,  the  Neros,  and  the  Sofcs  ^  Berofus  made  ufe  of 
them  in  compohng  his  chronological  calculations,  and 
fixing  the  epochas  of  his  hiftory  of  Babylon  b.  It  was 
by  thefe  meafures  of  time,  that  he  had  regulated  and 
determined  the  duration  of  that  empire,  and  the  length 
of  the  reigns  of  the  different  foverejgns  who  had  go- 
verned it. 

The  amount  of  tlie  Snros,  of  the  Neros,  and  of  the 
Sofos,  were  certainly  well  known  and  well  determin:- 
ed  in  the  times  that  Berofus  compofed  his  hiftory. 
But  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Babylonians  are  now 
no  more.  It  is  even  many  ages  hnce  they  difappeared. 
It  is  not  therefore  affonilhing  that  there  fhould  reign 
many  contradidlions  amongft  modern  authors,  as  well 
upon  the  number  of  years  that  compofed  thefe  famous 
periods,  as  upon  the  ufes  they  may  have  been  adapted 
for.  Let  us  try,  however,  by  bringing  together  the 
different  traits  which  are  found  fcattered  in  ancient  au- 
thors, to  give  fome  light  into  a  queftion  fo  obfcure  and 
fo  difficult. 

It  is  certain,  by  the  teilimony  of  all  antiquity,  that 


»  Syncell.  p.  17.  5  Aby4cn.  aftfd  c:\imd.  p.  39.  C. 
b  Syncey.  p,  17.  A.; 

K  k  2  the 
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the  SaroSi  the  Neros,  and  the  Sofos,  were  cycles  which 
contained  a  certain  number  of  years  ^  VsTe  ought  not  to 
liften  to  fome  writers  recent  enough,  who  without  any 
foundation  would  infmuate,  that  the  periods  I  fpeak  of 
iliould  be  reduced  to  periods  of  days  only.  It  is  a  chi- 
mera which  deferves  no  attention.  We  {hall  refute  it 
in  a  moment.  Without  deigning  therefore  to  dwell 
any  longer  upon  it,  let  us  examine  what  may  have  been 
the  real  amount  of  thefe  cycles,  and  what  their  ule  in 
aftronomy.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Saros,  which,  of  all 
the  periods  of  the  Chaldeans,  appears  to  have  been  the 
moft  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Many  authors  have  fpokc 
of  it<J:  but  they  do  not  agree  upon  the  number  of  years 
of  which  that  period  was  formed.  Let  us  fee  whether  it 
be  pofTible  to  determine  it  at  this  day,  and  difcover  by 
that  means  what  may  have  been  the  ufe  of  this  cycle. 

Syncellus  tells  us,  after  Berofus,  Abydenus,  Alex- 
ander Polyhiftor,  &c.  that  the  Saros  was  a  period  of 
3600  years  ^.  We  know  of  no  aftronomical  operation 
to  which  a  period  of  that  kind  can  be  applied.  Suidas, 
an  author  cotemporary  with  Syncellus,  or  at  leafl  but 
little  before  him,  gives  to  the  Saros  a  very  different  a- 
inount.  That  author  fays,  that  it  was  a  period  com- 
pofed  of  lunar  months,  the  fum  total  of  which  was 
eighteen  years  and  an  half  f.  Suidas  cites  no  ancient 
•author  to  warrant  this  fa^,  and  does  not  tell  us  from 
what  authority  he  gives  the  Saros  an  amount  fo  different 
from  that  we  have  jufl  feen  Though  we  fhould  a- 
gree  with  Suidas  that  the  Saros  might  have  been 
,  compofed  of  222  lunar  months,  yet  we  do  not  fee  what 
mipht  have  been  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  period. 

We  might  fufpcd,  it  is  true,  that  there  is  an  error  in 
the  text  of  Sviidas,  and  that,  inffead  of  222  lunar 
months,  we  (liould  read  223.  We  might  even  bring  a 
paffage  of  Pliny  to  fupport  this  conjedure.  Pliny  was 
indeed  acquainted  v/ith  a  period  of  223  lunar  months «. 

c   Eerof.  Abyden.  &  -ynfell.  lorh  at, 

d   iitrof.    AbyflcB.  Syncell.  loch,  dt.;  Suidas   in   2ei^oh   t.  3.  p.    189.  j  Uc- 
j'ythius  in  Xatfu?  ;    I'luvuiin.  See. 

«:   ?.  17,  i'rf,  Sc  39=  i    I;:  M^-'^''i:  t.  3.  p.  i8j}.  8  L.  i.  C<.Ci.  10.  p.  79- 

In 
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In  all  the  editions  anterior  to  that  of  P.  Hardouin  there 
had  crept  in  a  vitious  reading,  which,  no  doubt,  had 
prevented  a  due  attention  to  the  amount  and  merit  of 
that  period  The  former  reading  of  the  text  of  Pliny 
was  223  months.  M.  Halley,  who  was  not  lefs  diftin- 
guifhed  for  his  profound  erudition,  than  by  being  one 
of  the  greateff  aftronomers  of  his  age,  was  the  firft  who 
perceived  that  falfe  reading  of  the  editions  of  Pliny. 
He  propofed  the  amendment  of  this  vitious  paflage,  and 
to  read  223  months  inllead  of  222  '^  What  was  only 
conjefture  on  the  part  of  this  learned  man,  has  been 
found,  by  the  refearches  and  difcoveries  fmce  made,  to 
be  the  true  reading  of  Pliny'.  It  is  therefore  now  no 
longer  doubtful,  that  Pliny  was  acquainted  with  a  pe- 
riod compofed  of  223  fynodic  lunar  months.  M.  Halley 
wanted,  with  Suidas,  to  identify  this  period  with  the 
Saros  of  the  Chaldeans ;  and  this  is  the  conclufion  he 
draws  from  it. 

From  demonfl:rating  that  the  amount  of  the  Saros 
muft  have  been  fixed  at  223  lunar  fynodic  months, 
that  is  to  fay,  of  29  days  and  an  half  each,  it  refults, 
fays  M.  Halley,  that  this  cycle  contained  near  18  of  our 
years ;  a  calculation,  adds  he,  which  agrees  pretty  well 
with  the  amount  that  Suidas  gives  the  Saros^.  This 
difcovery,  continues  M.  Halley,  places  in  its  full  light 
the  {kill  of  the  aftronomers  of  Chaldea.  In  effed,  that 
period  furnilhcs  a  very  eafy  method  of  predifting  eclip- 
les  within  the  limits  of  the  error  of  half  an  hour  only  ', 
Diodorus  Vv^as,  therefore,  ill  informed  when  he  advanced 
that  the  Chaldeans  had  only  a  very  imperfed  theory  of 
the  eclipfes  of  the  moon,  and  that  they  durfl  neither  de- 
termine nor  foretel  them  ". 

Such  is  the  reafoning  of  M.  Halley;  but  I  think  his 
conjedures  much  more  ingenious  than  folid.  The  tefti- 
mony  of  Suidas  being  fupported  by  the  fuiFrage  of  no 
author  of  antiquity,  cannot  balance  that  of  Berofus,nor 
of 'the  other  writers  who  give  3600  years  to  the  Saros. 

^  Trinf.  Philof.  n",  154.  aim.  1601.  p.  53;.;  Afta  enidit.  Lipf.  ann.  t6<)t, 
p.  519- 

i  Sec  the  note  of  P.  Hardouin. //7f5  (-//.  k  Svij>rz,  loco  cit. 

<  Sfc  the  eloj;iiriti  of  M.  IWIcy,  Acid   cics  fciences.  ann,  1741,  H.  pag. 
^•'^  L-  I.  p.  145. 

Be  fides. 
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Befides,  Suidas  affigns,  not  eighteen  years,  but  eighteen 
and  an  half  to  the  total  revolution  of  the  Saros ;  and  we 
knew,  that  in  aiironomy  much  lefs  than  fix  months 
will  confound  the  whole  refult  of  a  period.  In  fine, 
Suidas  gives  the  Saros  only  222  lunar  months,  and  not 
223.  In  vain  would  we  correft  this  text  by  that  of 
Pliny.  Nothing  can  lead  us  to  furmife,  that  this  laft 
had  in  view  the  Saros  of  the  Chaldeans.  I  am  perfuad- 
cd,  that  this  period  was  indeed  compofed  of  a  certain 
number  of  lunar  months;  the  name  alone  indicates  it*: 
but  I  do  not  fee  that  it  is  poffible  at  this  time  to  deter- 
mine precifely  what  was  the  number  |.  We  muft  there- 
fore give  up  the  fearch  ot  the  Saros,  fmce  we  can  never 
hope  to  know  what  was  the  amount,  nor,  of  confe- 
quence,  what  the  ufe  of  it.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  other  Chaldean  periods,  that  is  to  fay, 
of  the  Neros  and  of  the  Sofos, 

The  revolution  of  the  Neros  was  of  600  years ".  In- 
dependent of  the  authors  I  have  already  cited,  Jofephus 
the  hiftorian  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this 
period.  Speaking  of  the  long  life  of  the  firft  patriarchs, 
he  thus  exprefles  himfelf.  "  Amongft  other  views 
"  which  God  had  had,"  fays  he,  "  in  granting  to  the 
"  firft  patriarchs  a  life  fo  long  as  that  attefled  by  the 
"  facred  books,  he  defigned  to  enable  them  to  perfed 
"  geometry  and  aftronomy  which  they  had  invented; 
■*'  for,"  adds  he,  "  they  could  not  have  foretold  with 
"  certainty  the  ?notions  of  tbejlars,  if  they  had  lived  lefs 
"  than  600  years,  becaufe,  in  that  fpace  of  time,  is  ac- 
'•'  complifhed  the^r*?^/ j^jr",'* 

Jofephus, 

•  The  nanie  of  S'arcx,  given  to  this  period,  would  al.one  fuffice  to  prove  that  it 
was  compofed  of  lunar  months,  'i'he  word  Saroi  anl'wers  exactly  to  the  Chaldean 
word  Sar,  which  fignifies  mcnfirum,  or  liuiaris. 

f  Though  we  fhonld  even  grant  with  M.  Halley,  that  we  ought  to  read  in 
Suidas  213  lunar  months,  his  rcafoning  would  not  be  tlie  more  jiiO.  M.  le  Gcn- 
til  has,  in  efTlft,  demonftrated  the  total  and  abfolute  imperfe(rtion  of  chat  period 
^o  vaunted  by  M.  Halley.     Ac^d.  des  I'ciences,  ann.  1756,  M.  P. 

n  Syncol.  p.  17.5   Ahydcn.  apud  eumd.  p.  38.  C. 

0   Thefc  arc  tlic  terms  in   which  Jofephus  exprelTcs  himfelf:  '  Atte^  ova  ct(r- 

^iiX^i  oiVToii    7r^o-.i7yi7v  f,t,vi  ^wcccrt')  i^XKoa-iHi  ivntvrovi'      Aicc  tcc-httuv  yu^ 

i  ui'/m  htuvrofj  vM^iioct-  Antiq.  1.  3.  c.  3.  p.  17.  "   Which  things  (that  is  to 

-•  {is^  geometry  and  iUronomy)  they  (the  patriarchs)  could  no?  have  predicated 

■ '  '  with 
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Jofephus,  as  we  fee,  was  therefore  acquainted  with 
the  great  year,  that  is  to  fay,  with  an  agronomical  period, 
which,  he  fays,  was  compofed  of  600  years.  Every 
thing  leads  us  to  believe,  that  it  was  of  the  Neros  of  the 
Chaldeans  that  Jofephus  meant  to  fpeak.  For  I  fee  no 
other  people  in  antiquity  amongft  whom  fuch  a  period 
was  in  ufe.  Before  we  apply  ourfelves  to  develope  the 
propriety  of  this  cycle  of  600  years,  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
amine that  of  the  Sofos,  becaufe  the  Neros  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  Sofos,  as  1  flatter  myfelf  with  demonftrating. 

The  ancients  tell  us,  that  the  Sofos  was  compofed  of 
60  years  p.  That  period,  the  firft,  without  contradidion, 
of  which  the  Chaldeans  made  ufe,  was  very  imperfed; 
fince,  after  its  revolution,  it  brought  back  the  lunar 
months  only  to  within  a  tenth  part  of  a  month.  They 
muft  therefore  have  endeavoured  to  rectify  and  perfeft 
it.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find  the  means.  By  doubling 
the  Sofos,  that  is,  by  giving  to  this  period  120  years,  in- 
ftead  of  60,  they  had  the  return  of  the  lunar  months  to 
within  the  twentieth  part  of  a  month.  By  multiplymg 
this  cycle  as  many  times  as  is  neceifary  to  obtain  the 
precife  returns  of  the  fun  and  moon  to  the  fame  points 
of  the  heavens,  is  formed  a  period  of  600  years,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  Neros.  This  laft  cycle  is,  in  effed,  nothing 
but  the  produ£l  of  the  Sofos,  or  the  period  of  60  years 
multiplied  by  10.  Thus,  we  fee,  there  did  not  need 
much  reflection  upon  the  amount  and  propriety  of  the 
Sofos  to  deduce  from  it  the  Neros*. 

The  illufl;rious  Jean  Dominic  Cafllni,  is,  I  think,  the 

"  with  certainty,  if  they  harl  lived  lefs  than  600  years;  for  the  great  ye.^r  is  accom- 
"  pliflied  in  that  fpace  of  time."  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  Jofephus  does  not  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  clearly  in  this  pafTage  ;  for  though  we  fee  very  well  that  the  verb 
■/rooitTTHv,  to  forelcl,  relates  to  allronomy,  which  is  fpoke  of  in  the  preceding 
phrafe,  as  geometry  alfo  is  concerned,  that  manner  of  expredion  prefents  an  am- 
biguous and  Jefcftive  fenfe;  and  it  is  to  make  the  meaning  of  Jofephus  be  under- 
flood,  that  I  have  added  the  motiom  of  the  Jiars,  of  which  we  fliould  fuppofc  he 
dcfis^iied  to  fpeak. 

P  Syncell.  p.  17.;  Abyden.  apud  enmd.  p.  38.  C. 

•  All  thefe  fafls  are  better  cleared  up,  and  exaftly  demonrtrated  in  a  memoir 
of  M.  Je  Gentil.     Sec  Acad,  des  fcicnces,  ann.  lyiCJ,  M.  P. 

firft 
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firft  who  perceived  the  merit  of  the  Neros.  It  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  that  great  aft ronomer,  one  of  the  fineft 
periods  that  has  ever  been  invented.  It  refults  from  it, 
that  the  folar  years  of  the  Chaldeans  were  each  of  365 
days  5  hours  5 1 '  and  36 "  •».  That  period  alfo  difco- 
xtrs  to  us,  that  the  aftronomers  of  Chaldea  had  deter- 
mined  to  within  a  fecond  the  duration  of  the  lunar 
month  as  exaAly  as  the  modern  aftronomers  have  been 
able  to  do  it^  In  effeft,  600  years  of  365  days  5  hours 
51' and  36 "make  7421  lunar  months,  confifting  of 
^9  days  12  hours  44  ^  3",  all  but  7  thirds  and  18 
fourths.  We  ought  therefore  to  regard  the  219146 
days,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  7200  folar 
months,  which  form  the  period  I  fpeak  of,  as  precifely 
equivalent  to  742 1  lunar  months.  Now,  it  is  to  that 
fpace  of  time  that  we  may  fix  the  epocha  of  the  return 
of  the  fun  and  moon  to  the  fame  points  of  the  heavens; 
in  a  word,  the  Neros  of  the  Chaldeans  was  in  relation 
to  the  folar  and  lunar  months  exaftly  what  the  Vifto- 
rian  period  is  in  relation  to  the  goldc7i  number  and  folar 
cycle  f . 

It  is  not  poftible  to  determine  precifely  the  age  in 
which  the  Chaldean  aftronomers  invented  and  m^ade 
ufe  of  the  Neros.  1  fliall  content  myfclf  with  only  re- 
marking, that  this  cycle  mull  have  been  known  and  re- 
ceived in  Chaldea  fometime  before  Berofus.  That 
hiftorian,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  made  ufe  of  it  to  form  his 

<l  Anciens  mem.  de  I'acad.  desfcienc.  t.  8.  p.  j.  *■  I<1.  s'nd. 

f  Anc.  mem.  de  I'cad.  des  ic.  t.  8.  p.  5.  I  am  oblijjed  to  ii-.form  the  reader, 
that  it  is  not  to  the  Neros  of  the  Chaldeans  that  M  Caffini  applies  bis  calciiliitiona 
a  nd  the  reflexions  he  has  juft  read  ;  it  is  to  the  grcnt ye.:r  ipoke  of  by  Jou-phus. 
But  as  this  period  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fame  vvitli  the  Kcros  of  ihe  Chaldeans, 
and  to  have  an  evident  relation  to  it,  I  thoiigijt  I  n;ight  apply  the  rcfcarcl'cs  of 
that  great  aftronomer  to  that  period,  of  which  1  have  ahcndy  faid  the  invention 
fccms  due  to  the  Chaluear>s,  fince  we  find  none  like  it  among'^  any  other  people. 
M.  Cafnni,^to  fay  it  l)y  the  by,  would  even  have  this  period  ■  f  600  years  to  have 
been  in  life  in  the  earruli  ages.  C:;t  Jofeplius  fays  it  not;  and  if  he  had  faid  it, 
v/c  fhould  always  have  had  a  right  to  oljjcO  to  Ids  opiwlon,  as  being  contrary  to 
all  appearance  of  truth.  In  cffL(fl,  (uch  an  Miv'rition  fupp'ifes  an  abundance  of 
knowledge  which  moll  certainly  was  not  od;  fiLJ  hy  the  earlieft  ages.  What  wc 
have  faid  -n  the  firft  and  in  the  fecond  p^irts  of  this  v";  irk,  upon  the  imperfeflion 
of  aftronomy  in  thofc  times,  does  not,  I  thin'K,  Iv.ivc  the  ll'i;hteft  duubt  upon 
the  epocha  of  that  period,  ivhich  probably  was  r.ot  invented  till  in  the  latter  ages 
of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

chro- 
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chronological  calculations,  and  we  know  that  Berofu* 
wrote  in  the  third  age  before  J.  C.'.  I  Ihould  therefore 
think,  that  this  period  may  have  been  invented  towards 
the  end  of  the  empire  of  Babylon.  This  is,  moreover, 
the  mofl  ancient  date  that  can  be  affigned  if-'.  We 
have  feen  elfev,'here  how  imperfect  ailronomy  was  in 
Chaldea  till  the  reign  of  Nabonalfar  ^. 

It  now  remains,  that  I  fay  a  word  of  the  opinion  of 
thofe  writers  vv^ho  have  difputed  the  amount  that  I  havc- 
thought  right  to  afiign  to  the  Sa?'os,  the  Sofcs,  and  the 
Neros.  They  have  pretended,  that  all  thefe  different 
cycles  were  periods  formed  of  a  certain  number  of  days 
rather  than  of  years.  Two  Greek  monks,  one  named 
Annianus,  and  the  other  Panodorus,  are,  I  think,  the 
firft  who  wanted  to  give  authority  to  this  fyftem". 
They,  both  of  them,  wrote  about  the  year  41 1  of  the 
Chriftian  sera  2.  But  one  fimple  rcfie^lion  will  con- 
vince us,  that  their  ideas,  in  this  refpe^l,  fliould  have  no 
manner  of  weight. 

In  effeft,  what  comparifon  can  be  made  between  Be- 
rofus,  who  fays  formally,  that  the  Saros,  the  Neros,  and 
the  Sofos  were  periods  of  years,  and  two  unknown 
Greek  monks,  who,  about  700  years  after  the  age  in 
which  that  author  wrote,  would  give  us  to  undcritand 
the  contrary,  and  infmuate,  that  all  thefe  different  cycles 
were  compofed  only  of  a  certain  number  of  days.  Be- 
rofus,  a  cotemporary  Vv'ith  Alexander,  was  born  and 
pafled  his  life  in  Chaldea.  At  hand  to  draw  his  know- 
ledge from  the  original  fources  which  were  ftill  fub- 
fifting  in  his  time,  he  was  enabled  more  than  any  body 
to  know  the  amount  of  the  periods  he  employed.  In  a 
word,  it  was  from  the  ancient  monuments  of  his  nadon 
that  he  compofed  the  hiftory  of  it;   a  hiftory  which 

t   Tatiin.  adverf.  Gnc.  orat.  p.  173.  ;  Syncell.  p.  j6.  D. 

"  See  SyncelJ.  p.  107.   Nabonaflar  reigned  about  the  year  747  before  J.  C. 

*  Sec  pare  I.  b.  j.c.  a.  art,  i.  p.  axS,  &:  lip.  See  alfo  part  3.  b.  3.  c.  z.  art. 
I.  p.  93,  &  99. 

y  jlpud  Syncell.  p.  34,  &  35.  Sec  alio  Scaligcr,  not.  in  Cr.  Eufcb.  chron.  p. 
44<S.  col.  B. 

t  Sec  the  notes  of  P.  Coar  At' .'Syncell.  p.  33.  coL  B. 
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Pliny,  Jofephus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Eufebius,  Syn- 
cellus,  and  many  others,  cite  frequently  in  their  writ> 
ings  iiefides,  Beroius  is  not  the  only  writer  of  anti- 
quity who  has  faid,  that  the  periods  of  which  I  fpeak, 
were  periods  of  years.  Eufebius,  who  was  lb  well 
verfed  in  the  hiftory  of  ancient  nations,  has  acknow- 
ledged it^  Jofephus,  as  we  have  already  feen,  teftifies 
the  fame  fa6t.  We  may  add  to  all  thefe  teflimonies, 
that  of  Suidas.  He  agrees  with  all  the  writers  that  I 
have  here  cited,  in  faying  that  thefe  periods  were  form- 
ed of  a  certain  number  of  years  ^. 

The  two  Greek  monks  here  in  queftion  had  not  the 
authority  of  any  monument  of  antiquity  for  metamor- 
phofing  the  periods  1  fpeak  of  into  cycles  of  days.  It 
•was,  on  their  part,  only  pure  conje6lure.  Here  is,  as  I 
imagine,  what  might  have  led  them  tp  propofe  fuch  ^ 
notion 

Berofus,  in  compofing  his  hiftory,  had  not  forgot  that 
hew  as  a  Babylonian  We  know,  that  many  nations  had 
then  the  madnefs  of  wanting  to  be  regarded  each  as  the 
moft  ancient  that  was  known  in  the  univerfe.  Antiquity 
of  date,  in  the  ages  I  fpeak  of,  was  regarded  as  the 
mofl  glorious  diicindion  that  a  people  could  value 
themfelves  upon.  We  cannot  conceive,  to  fay  it  by  the 
by,  how  much  that  foolifh  ambition  has  been  injurious 
to  hiftorical  truth,  and  what  confufion  it  has  caufed  in 
the  chronology  of  ancient  nations.  The  Babylonians 
were  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  would  pique  them- 
felves upon  the  higheft  antiquity.  According  to  them, 
they  had  fubfifted  as  a  nation  470,000  years  ^.  Bero- 
fus, in  his  hiftory,  was  intent  upon  maintaining  an^ 
making  good  that  ridiculous  pretenfion.  To  give  fome 
colour  to  the  enormous  calculations  he  prefented,  and 
render  them  probable,  he  pretended  to  ground  them 
upon  the  aftronomical  periods  here  in  queltion  He  in- 
vented, of  confequence,  a  feries  of  fabulous  kings,  whofe 

5  See  Syncell.  p.  17,  34,  &  35.  ^   In  Z«§a<,.  t    3.  p.  28J). 

c  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  I  jj.  I  fhall  (hew  the  little  fuuxnjatioufor  that  ridiculous  prc« 
ti:ijrjon,  ill  the  foilcwing  dilTi-adtloao 
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ireigns  filled  up  the  prodigious  length  of  ages  which  he 
afTigned  to  the  Babylonian  empire  *. 

The  Greek  monks  1  have  mentioned,  were  fhocked, 
and  w^ith  reafon,  at  the  monflrous  calculations  which 
Berofus  prefented  in  his  hlftory.  Their  intention  there- 
fore was,  to  reduce  the  annals  of  Babylon  to  fome  fort 
of  probability,  by  converting  ihe  periods  on  which  Be- 
rofus fupporttd  his  calculations,  into  fimple  periods  of 
days.  13y  this  means  they  thought  they  could  make  all 
agree.  They  even  blan^.ed  Eufebms  for  not  having 
lifed  fome  fuch  method  ^.  But  if  thefe  good  monks 
had  reflected  but  a  moment  on  the  motive  which  ani- 
mated Berofus  when  he  wrote,  and  upon  the  end  which 
that  impoftor  propofed,  they  would  eafily  have  difcover- 
ed,  that  though  his  calculations  were  abfiird  and  mon- 
flrous,  there  was,  however,  nothing  to  alter  in  the  a- 
mount  of  the  meafures  of  ime  which  he  had  employed. 
A  proof,  that  thefe  Chald«-an  periods  were  really  com- 
pofed  of  years  and  not  days,  is,  that  Berofus  made  ufe 
of  them.  For  he  would  have  counteradcd  his  own  in- 
tention, by  difcovering  the  chimera  of  the  Babylonians 
upon  their  antiquity,  if  the  Suros,  the  Neros,  and  the 
Sofos  had  been  no  more  than  cycles  of  days. 

*  I  (hall  treat  of  this  matter  more  at  length,  in  the  foltowiag  diilertauon. 
<•  Apud  Synccll.  p,  J4,  &  JJ. 
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On  ths  Antiquities  of  the  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  and 

Cbinefe. 

T  was  the  madnefs  of  mod  ancient  nations,  as  has 
been  {hewn  in  the  preceding  diirertation,  to  pretend 
to  trace  their  origin  to  infinity.  The  Babylonians, 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Scythians,  were  thofe  who  par- 
ticularly piqued  themfelves  upon  their  high  antiquity. 
By  their  accounts,  they  had  exiited  as  nations  for  thou- 
fands  of  ages.  The  Babylonians  boafted  that  they  had 
obferved  the  courfe  of  the  ftars  473,000  years  ^,  and 
the  Egyptians  1 00,000 ".  As  for  the  Scythians,  they 
pretended  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Egyptians  '^.  In 
this  clafs  we  may  alfo  place  the  Phrygians  **  and  the 
Phoenicians  ^.  In  a  word,  each  people  laboured  to  heap 
ages  upon  ages,  and  difplay  the  antiquity  of  their  origin. 
But  when  we  come  to  fearch  into  the  foundations  of 
thofe  pretended  antiquities,  we  are  greatly  aftonifhed  to 
find  that  they  reft  upon  nothing  certain,  nor  even  pro- 
bable. This  is  not  all;  we  find  that  all  thefe  enormous 
calculations  are  of  modern  enough  invention. 

In  eifeft,  it  does  not  appear,  that,  till  the  times  of  the 
conquefts  of  Alexander,  the  annals  of  the  Babylonians, 
or  even  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  were  traced  very  high. 
This  is  a  faft  which  it  is  eafy  to  prove  by  the  teftimony 
cf  Herodotus,  of  Ctefias,  of  Xenophon,  of  Plato,  of 
Ariftotle,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  authors  who  wrote 
before  the  conquefts  of  Alexander. 

The  Babylonians  are  often  mentioned  in  Herodotus; 
he  had  even  travelled  amongft:  thefe  people.  Yet  we 
find  in  his  writings  no  traces  of  that  prodigious  anti- 

a  Diod.  1.  a.  p.  1 4 J.  b  Augaflin.  de  civit.  Dei,  1.  i8.  c.  40. 

«  Jnftin.  1.  1.  c.  I.  p.  5ff.  d  Sec  Herod.  1.  j.  n.  j. 

e  Synccll.  p.  17.  D. 
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quity  which  the  Babylonians  are  faid  to  have  boafted  of 
by  much  more  recent  writers.  On  the  contrary,  he 
gives  only  520  years  of  duration  to  the  Aifyrian  em- 
pire, which  we  know  to  have  been  formerly  confound- 
ed with  that  of  Babylon;  and  there  is  no  appearance, 
that  Herodotus  (hould  have  fpoke  otherwife  in  his  parti- 
cular hiftory  of  AiTyria.  For  we  fee,  that  no  writer  has 
ever  refted  upon  that  work  to  raife  higher  the  origin  of 
the  Affyrian  monarchy. 

Ctefias  wrote  a  little  time  after  Herodotus.  We 
know  that  he  had  made  a  long  abode  in  Perfia.  That 
author,  who,  of  all  thofe  of  antiquity,  has  aiTigned  the 
longeft  duration  to  the  Affyrian  empire,  does  not  how- 
ever make  it  amount  to  more  than  1400  years  f. 

Xenophon,  who  has  had  occafion  fo  many  times  to 
fpeak  of  the  Affyrians,  and  Babylonians,  fays  nothing 
which  can  lead  us  to  think,  that,  in  his  time,  the  origin 
of  thefe  people  was  regarded  as  fo  prodigiouily  ancient. 
We  may  draw  the  fame  inference  from  the  writings  of 
Plato,  and  from  thofe  of  Ariftotle  Both  thefe  philo- 
fophers  fpeak  often  of  the  AlTyrians  and  Babylonians; 
but  no  mention  is  made  in  their  writings  of  thofe  thou- 
fands  of  ^ges,  whofe  exiflence  and  reality  I  am  here  ex- 
amining. As  for  Ariftotle,  we  fee,  that,  in  general,  he 
was  even  a  good  deal  inclined  to  treat  as  fo  many  fa- 
bles, all  that  was  reported  of  the  hiftory  of  Aifyria  and 
of  Babylon  ^.  In  a  word,  I  repeat  it,  we  find  no  traces 
of  thefe  chimerical  antiquities  in  the  authors  who  pre- 
ceded the  conquefts  of  Alexander. 

1  think  I  fliould  fay  nearly  as  much  of  the  Egyptian 
antiquities.  Some  authors,  as  has  been  juft  faid,  fpoke 
of  a  duration  of  100,000  years.  Plato,  however,  tells 
us,  that,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  thofe  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts  who  pretended  to  be  the  beft  inftrucled  in  the 
antiquities  of  their  nation,  did  not  carry  back  its  origin 
to  more  than  about  9000  years  •>.  Herodotus  travelled 
in  Egypt  about  100  years  after  Solon.     That  fpace  of 

f  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  14Z.  6  Derep.  1.  j.  c.  lo.  p.  404.  E. 

^  In  Tim.  p.  1044. 
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time  had  been  fufficlent  to  give  room  for  vanity  and  er- 
ror to  make  Ibme  progrefs.  He,  in  effeft,  relates,  thatj 
in  his  time,  the  priefts  of  Thebes  gave  to  the  duration 
of  their  monarchy  11,340  years'.  Thefe  two  calcula- 
tions, fuch  as  Plato  and  Herodotus  prefent  them,  are 
certainly  of  too  hard  digellion.  There  is  fome  error, 
and  "we  Ihall  explain  the  caufe  of  it  in  a  moment  Ne- 
verthelefs,  what  comparifon  can  be  made  between  this 
duration,  and  that  Vv'hich,  according  to  fome  poflerior 
writers,  the  Egyptians  boaftcd  of?  It  is  then  proved,  by 
the  teftimony  of  the  higheft  and  founded  antiquity,, 
that  it  was  only  in  modern  times  that  the  Babylonians 
andEgyptians  began  to  make  a  parade  of  thofethoufands 
of  ages  which  I  have  fpoke  of  above.  It  is  now  the  bu- 
finefs,  to  indicate  the  louree,  and  mark  the  epocha  of 
thefe  ridiculous  pretenfions. 

Berofus  on  one  fide,  and  Manetho  on  another,  are 
inconteftably  the  authors,  and,  if  the  expreffion  may  be 
allowed,  the  manufacturers  of  all  thefe  marvellous  an- 
tiquities. It  is,  in  effecl,  only  fmce  the  pubHcation  of 
their  works,  that  we  begin  to  find,  in  ancient  authors^ 
traces  of  that  excellive  duration  attributed  to  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  Babylonians,  and  to  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Berofus,  a  Chaldean  priellj  wrote  about  the 
year  280  before  J.  C.  a  little  before  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Soter  ^  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priefi,  was  eo- 
temporary  with  Berofus,  fmce  he  dedicated  his  hiftory 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ',  who  mounted  the  throne  of 
Egypt  the  year  284  before  the  Chriflian  aera.  It  is  pro- 
bable enough,  neverthelefs,  that  the  work  of  Manetho 
did  not  appear  till  after  that  of  Berofus.  1  fliould  even 
be  greatly  inclined  to  believe,  with  Syncellus,  that  Ma- 
netho thought  of  ftretching  out  the  duration  of  the  E- 
gyptian  empire,  only  in  imitation  of  Berofus,  and  not  to 
make  his  nation  appear  too  modern,  in  comparifon  of 
the  Babylonians "'.  Let  us  obferve  alfo,  that  Berofus 
and  Manetho  wrote  in  Greek;  acircumftance  not  to  be 

i  L.  X.  n.  142.  k  Tatian.  adverf.  Grxc,  orat.  p.  173. 

1  Synccll.  p.  16.  '"  See  il^id. 
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negleded  in  the  queftion  we  are  upon,  as  will  be  fhown 
immediately.  It  remains,  to  unfold  the  motives  which 
may  have  determined  thefe  two  writers  to  work  up  that 
mon  irous  chronology,  which  refulted  from  their  anr-ils, 
or  rather  from  the  fnnple  catalogue  of  the  kings  which 
they  faid  to  have  occupied  the  throne  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon ;  for,  as  I  fliall  demonftrate  by  and  by,  Bcrofus 
and  Manetho,  produced  no  other  authority  to  fupport 
their  chimeras,  than  a  fimple  lilt  of  kings. 

I  think,  without  hefitation,  that  I  may  attribute  tq 
miftaken  vanity  that  incredible  antiquity  from  which 
Manetho  and  Berofus  would  trace  the  origin  of  their 
nation.  In  the  times  that  thefe  two  writers  compofed 
their  annals,  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  were  alike 
fubjefted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks.  Berofus  and 
Manetho  fought  probably  to  make  themfelves  amends, 
by  the  pre-eniinence  of  origin,  and  by  the  merit  of  an-r 
tiquity,  for  the  real  advantage  which  the  Greeks  had 
then  over  the  people  of  Alia  and  Egypt.  For,  as  1  have 
already  remarked  more  than  once,  they  were  in  thofe 
days  extremely  jealous  of  antiquity  of  date.  Each  want- 
ing to  give  themfelves  the  preference,  it  was  who  fnould 
date  from  the  greateft  diftance  Berofus  and  Manetho, 
by  chufmg  the  Greek  rather  than  their  maternal  tongue, 
wanted  to  enable  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  to  re- 
proach their  conquerors  with  the  novelty  of  their  origin, 
by  oppofmg  thoufands  of  ages  to  the  fmall  hiflorical 
bounds  of  thefe  inhabitants  of  Europe  °. 

But  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  the  ftratagem  they  made 
ufe  of  was  very  grofs,  and  capable  of  impofmg  only  on 
a  people  fo  ignorant  of  antiquity  as  were  the  Greeks. 
Here  is  the  method  Berofus  took  to  afcribe  to  his  na- 
tion a  duration  of  473,000  years.  The  altronomers  of 
Chaldea  had  imagined  certain  cycles  to  determine  the 
periodical  return  of  the  ftars  to  the  fame  points  of  the 
heavens.     Thefe  cyclc.^,  as  has  been  ihcvvU  in  the  pre? 

f  Se-j  Syncell.  p.  j6. 
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ceding  differtation,  took  in  many  ages.  What  did  Be- 
rofus?  To  eftabliili  the  antiquity  which  he  would  give 
to  his  nation,  inftead  of  faying,  that  a  king  had  reigned 
fo  many  years,  he  faid,  that  he  had  reigned  fo  many  Sa- 
ros.  It  is  thus  that  he  made  the  duration  of  the  ten  firfl 
Babylonian  kings  amount  to  436,000  years  °.  Such  cal- 
culations fufficiently  expofe  themfelves,  Pagan  authors 
themfelves  were  flruck  with  their  want  of  probability. 
Diodorus  Siculus  fpeaks  of  it  in  thefe  terms:  "  We 
"  fliall  not  eafily  give  credit,'*  fays  he,  "  to  what  the 
"  Chaldeans  advance  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  firft 
*'  aftronomical  obfervations ;  for  they  fay,  that  they  be- 
*'  gan  473,000  years  before  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
**  ander  into  Afia^  "  Let  us  add  to  the  teftimony  of 
Diodorus,  that  of  Epigenes,  whom  Pliny  affirms  to  have 
been  an  author  of  great  weight  *.  This  Epigenes,  who 
probably  wrote  under  Auguftus,  affirmed,  that  the  a- 
ilronomical  obfervations  of  the  Chaldeans  did  not  go 
higher  than  720  years  'J.  We  fee  then,  that  the  good 
judges  of  even  profane  antiquity  had  critical  knowledge 
enough  to  be  fenfible  of  the  impofture  of  Berofus. 

That  author,  however,  had  endeavoured  to  fupport 
his  calculations  in  the  beft  manner  he  could.  In  order 
to  give  them  more  credit,  he  boafted  to  have  found,  at 
Babylon,  records  of  150,000  years  old"".  Yet,  for  all 
this  fine  difcovery,  Berofus  was  not  able  to  fill  up  with 
facls,  and  a  detail  of  events,  the  fpace  which  he  pre- 
tended had  elapfed  from  the  foundation  of  the  Babylo- 
nian monarchy  to  the  time  of  Nabonalfar,  who  mounted 
the  throne  only  in  the  year  747  before  J.  C.  This  was 
enough  to  render  more  than  fufpicious  all  that  Berofus 
would  raife  beyond  that  epocha .  Impofture  has  its  re- 
fources,  and  does  not  commonly  want  evafions.  To  ex- 
tricate himfelf  from  this  plunge,  and  to  juflify  the  im- 
menfe  void  that  the  hiftory  of  Babylon  prefented,  Be- 
ri)fus  advanced,  that  Nabonalfar,  infatuated  with  foolifli 
pride,  had  fupprelfed  all  the  hiflorical  monuments  of  his 

o  Ryriccll.  p.  t7,  t8,  &.  jp.  P  L.  a.  p.  145. 

*  Ept<rctics  gravis  a:tthr  imprimis,  I.  7.  feft  57.  p.  413. 

t?   Jpud  Plia.  locc  cit.  r  Synccll.  p.  14,  &  z8. 
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nation,  with  intention  to  pafs  upon  pofterity  for  the 
firfl  fovereign  of  Babylon  *".  It  is  thus  that  Berofus 
thought  to  juftify  the  chafms  and  want  of  fafts  with 
which  he  might  well  have  been  reproached. 

Impollors  are  fubjed  to  betray  themielves.     On  one 
hand,   Berofus  excufes  the  void  which  is  found  in  his 
hiftory,  by  laying  it  upon  Nabonaffar's  having  deftroyed 
all  the  monuments  of  the  kings  his  predeceflors ;  and,  on 
another,  he  affirms,  that  he  had  found,  at  Babylon,  re- 
cords which  ran  back  150,000  years      One  ot  thefe  re- 
lations is  certainly  falfe  and  forged.     Let  us  rather  fay, 
that  the  fuppreffion  of  all  the   hiftorical  monuments  ot 
the  Babylonians  by  Nabonaifar,  is   a  tale  invented  by 
Eerofus,  to  colour  over  the  impcilibility  he  found  of  fil- 
ling up,  in  a  fatisfaclory  manner,  the  times  anterior  to 
the  reign  of  that  prince      But   it  is  dv/eliing  too  long 
upon  a  chimera,   unknown,   as  I  have  already  faid,   to 
the  highelf  and  founded  part    of  antiquity.     It  appears 
proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  the   Babylonians  were 
very  little  felicitous  about  writing  their  hiftory      Even 
their     agronomical    obfcrvations     were    very  unexaft 
till  the  reign  of  Nabonaifar.      It  was   not   till   after 
that    monarch,    that    the    Babylonians   began  to    in- 
troduce fome  order  into  their  chronology,  and  to  write 
exactly  the  date  and  fcries  of  their  celeflial  obferva- 
tions^     Thefe  fafts  appear  certain,  not  only  by   the 
teftimony  of  ancient  hiflorians,  but  alfo  by  that  of  the 
moft  celebrated  aftronomers  of  antiquity.     Hipparchus, 
Timochares,  Ariflyllus,  Ptolemy,  &c.  who  had  examin- 
ed with  great  care  the   monuments  of  ancient  nations, 
make  mention  of  no  aftronomical  obfervation  anterior 
to  the  reign  of  Nabonaflar  ". 

Let  us  now  examine  the  fource  of  the  Egyptian  anti- 
quities. It  is  neither  purer  nor  more  authentic  than 
that  of  the  Babylonian  antiquities.  It  does  not  even 
rife  abfolutely  fo  high.    Manetho,  as  I  think  I  have  al- 

f  Apud  Syncell.  p.  107.  t  See  ibid. 

»  See  Marlh.  p.  474. ;  Stanley  de  Chald.  philof.  fcdt.  i,  c.  i.  p.  mo. 
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ready  proved,  was  inconteftably  the  author  of  it  *.  This 
Egyptian  pried,  to  give  fome  colour  to  his  impoftures, 
has  employed  a  different  artifice  from  that  of  Berofus; 
but  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  difcover  the  weaknefs  of 
it. 

The  Egyptians,  like  mofl  ancient  nations,  pretended 
to  have  been  originally  governed  by  the  gods.  Mane- 
tho  availed  himlelf  of  that  popular  opinion  to  cftablifh 
the  antiquities  of  his  nation.  According  to  him,  Egypt 
had  been  at  firft  governed  by  a  great  number  of  gods  y, 
fome  of  whom  had  reigned  more  than  1200  years 
each  ^.  Manetho  had  even  made  a  particular  epocha 
of  the  reign  of  Vulcan,  the  firft  of  thofe  gods,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  chronicle,  had  governed  Egypt  for  9000 
years  *.  It  is  after  this  calculation,  no  doubt,  that  Dio- 
dorus  has  faid,  that  the  Egyptians  afiigned  to  the  reign 
of  the  gods  a  fpace  of  1 8,000  years  ^.  The  term  is  ftill 
modeft;  for,  according  to  other  chronologers,  the  Sun, 
to  whom  they  gave  the  honour  of  having  firfl  govern- 
ed Egypt,  had  reigned  there  30,000  years  •=.  This  reign 
of  the- gods  was,  as  we  perceive,  an  excellent  refource 
for  lengthening  out  the  duration  of  the  Egyptian  em^ 
pire,  as  far  as  they  thought  proper:  for,  I  have  already 
laid,  fome  carried  it  to  1 00,000  years  •*,  others  to 
48,863  %  fome  to  36,525  f,  and,  in  a  word,  to  33,000, 
to  2  3,000,  to  10,000,  &:c^'.  It  is  true,  the  Egyptian 
priefts,  to  give  authority  to  their  lies,  advanced,  that, 
fmce  the  origin  of  their  monarchy,  they  had  obferved 
373  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  and  832  of  the  moon^.  But 
the  reflection  I  made  above  on  the  few  refources  which 
Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  &c.  had  found  in  the  aftronomi- 
cal  records  of  the  Babylonians,  fuffice  to  deftroy  all 
thefe  falfe  allegations.     In  effe£l,  no  obfervations  were 

X  Supra,  p.  X70,  V  Syncell.  p.  i8.  2  Died.  1.  i.  p.  30. 

a  Syncell.  p.  18.  b  L.  i.  p.  53.  <=  Syncell.  p.  51. 

d  Auguft.  de  civit.  Dei,  I.  18.  c.  j^o, 

<^  Diog.  Laert.  in  proccm.  fcgm.  a. 

f  Syncell.  p.  51.  C.  £  Diod.  I,  I.  p.  Sj,  30,  atf,  a8. 

'•  Diog.  Lacrt.  loco  at. 

known 
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known  in  antiquity  more  ancient  than  thofe  of  the  Bar 
bylonians '.  Neverthelefs,  they  went  no  farther  back 
tlian  to  about  the  year  747  before  the  Chrillian  sera  ^. 

The  fecond  method  which  Manetho  put  in  pradice 
to  lengthen  out  the  durarion  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchy, was  a  little  lefs  grofs  than  that  Ihave  juft  fpoke 
of.  It  has  been  fhewn,  that  Egypt,  like  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  univerfc,  had  been  originally  divided 
into  many  little  ftates '.  Inftead  of  inflrufting  us  in  this 
faft,  and  giving  us  feparately,  the  catalogue  of  the 
princes  who  had  reigned  at  the  fame  time  over  different 
parts  of  Egypt,  Manetho  found  it  more  to  his  purpofe, 
to  unite  the  whole  in  one  and  the  fame  catalogue.  He 
would,  in  confequence,  have  it  believed,  that  every  one 
of  thefe  princes  had  fucceflively  reigned  over  all  Egypt. 
It  is  thus  that  this  impoftor  contrived  to  make  out  that 
aftonilhing  lift  of  fucceflive  dynafties  fpoken  of  by  forae 
authors,  who  wrote  fmce  Manetho.  But  the  artifice 
has  been  difcovered  a  long  time,  and  proved  fo  as  to 
admit  of  no  reply  •".  We  know,  in  a  word,  that  Ma- 
netho had  contrived  all  this  fine  chronology  only  by  the 
example,  and  in  imitation  of  Berofus  ". 

Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  11,340  years,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptian  priefts  gave  to  the 
duration  of  their  monarchy.  We  fee^  at  once,  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  this  calculation  and 
that  given  out  in  Plato ;  fmce,  according  to  this  philo- 
fopher,  the  Egyptians,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  reckoned 
only  about  9000  years  of  antiquity,  and  yet  there  were 

i  Symplicius  in  lib.  I,  Ariftotpl.  de  coelo,  foL  27.  reHs.  in  1.  1.  fol.  117. 
Vfrfo. 

k  Marfh.  p.  474.  I  Part  1.  b.  i.  p.  14. 

"5  See  Marfh.  p.  13,  xj,  &  19. ;  Ptzron.  antiq.  des.  tem«,  c.  13,  p.  iCj.j 
Newton,  chronol.  of  Egypr,  p.  216,  217,  &  177.;  Lcnglet,  mcrhcde,  t.  i.  p. 
175.  i  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  19,  p.  14,  ij,  17,  13.  24,  39- 

Let  us  obfervc,  that  no  mention  is  niade  of  tlitfc  pretended  djnafHes  in  He- 
rodotus, the  iTioft  ancient  hil>orian  we  have  of  profane  antiquity,  and  who,  be- 
fides,  appears  fo  well  inltrui^ed  in  the  hitlory  of  f.g^-pt.  lie  does  not  even  ap- 
pear to  have  k.nowa  the  word  dsnajlies.      Neither  is  it  mentioned  in  piodorus. 

»   See  Syccell.  p.  itf. 

^  m  2  but 
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but  an  hundred  years  betwcLU  Solon  and  Heroiotus. 
But  I  have  already  faid  it,  even  this  laft  calculation  flill 
offends  greatly  on  the  fcore  of  fidelity  and  exa£lnefs. 
Some  very  plain  reflections  will,  I  think,  be  fufficient  to 
demonftrate  the  little  credit  that  is  to  be  given  to  it. 

Let  us  call  to  mind  that  conceited  opinion  which  the 
Egyptians  always  had  of  the  antiquity  of  their  origin  % 
and  the  affeftation  with  which  they  made  a  parade  of 
it  p,  above  all  towards  the  Greeks  '^.  This  principle  ad- 
mitted, every  thing  leads  us  to  believe,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian priefts  would  omit  no  occafion  of  prefenting  to 
Solon  and  Herodotus,  calculations  proper  to  maintain 
their  ridiculous  pretenfion.  It  was,  moreover,  very 
eafy  for  them  to  impofe  in  this  article.  The  Greeks, 
in  general,  were  not  difpofed  to  contradid  the  Egyp- 
tians. Befides,  the  ancient  nations  applied  themfelves 
very  little  to  chronological  difcuffions.  Each  had  for- 
jTierly  a  fair  ftage  for  difplaying  the  mofl  abfurd  fables 
about  their  origin. 

The  flighteft  attention,  neverthelefs,  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  have  fliewn  Herodotus,  that  the  narration 
of  the  Egyptian  priefls  deftroyed  itfelf.  They  reckoned 
from  their  firfl  king  to  the  time  of  Sethon  341  genera- 
tions, 341  kings,  and  341  pontiffs^  Such  a  concurrence 
is  not  in  the  order  of  nature.  There  did  not,  therefore, 
need  much  judgment  to  perceive,  how  much  fucha  fa£t 
was  contradiftory.  But  I  have  already  faid  it,  the  Greeks 
did  not  look  fo  narrowly,  efpecially  in  regard  to  the 
Egyptians  Furthermore,  there  is  even  no  appearance 
that  it  was  originally  poflible  to  keep  an  exa6l  account 
of  the  firft  reigns,  confidering  the  little  care,  and  even 
the  little  means  that  the  firft  people  had  to  preferve  an 
exaft  remembrance  of  events  ^ 

I  fliall  add,  that  in  regard  to  the  Egyptians  in  parti- 
cular, their  ancient  annals  muft  have  been  in  great  dif-« 

®  Sec  Herod.  1.  a.  n.  z.  P  Sec  Ifaiah,  c.  Tj.  v.  ii. 

1   See  Plato  in  Tim.  p.  1043,  &  1044.  r   Herod.  ).  z.  n.  141. 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  tnts   fubje^  in  the  chapter  where  1    treat  of  the 
origin  of  writinj.'.     Fdift  1.  t>.;k.  c.  6,. 

order. 
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order.  Hiftory  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  it.  We  fee, 
that  when  Cambyfes,  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  became  mafter 
of  F-gypt,  he  perfecuted  the  priefls,  that  is,  the  learned 
of  the  country,  and  fet  fire  to  the  temples '.  It  was,  we 
know,  in  thefe  temples  that  the  Egyptians  preferved 
their  annals,  the  cuiiody  of  which  was  intrufhed  to  the 
priefts"  It  may  be  judged,  what  degree  of  certainty 
the  hiftory  of  Egypt  may  have  obtained  fmce  that  event. 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  gave  it  afterwards  a  ftroke  at  leaft  as 
fatal.  This  prince  caufed  all  the  copies  of  the  facred 
archives  to  be  tranfported  into  Perfia ''.  Bagoas,  one 
of  his  eunuchs,  fometime  after,  fay  they,  obtained  for 
the  priefls  a  permiffion  to  ranfom  them.  But  this  laft 
fact  appears  to  me  fufpicious.  It  may  very  well  have 
been  invented  only  to  give  fome  appearance  of  truth  to 
the  Kgyptian  antiquities,  by  making  it  beheved,  that 
they  reiled  upon  authentic  monuments,  fuch  as  the  fa- 
cred archives,  which  contained  the  whole  hiftory  of  the 
nation.  However  that  may  be,  fuppofmg  even  that 
thefe  ancient  dcpofits  were  reftored  to  the  Egyptians, 
we  are  fenfible  that  they  could  not  be  in  a  good  condi-» 
tion.  It  is  probable,  that  thofe  who  carried  them  off, 
would  not  take  all  the  precautions  neceftary  to  prevent 
thefe  manufcripts  from  fuffering  by  their  tranfportation 
into  Perfta,  and  they  muft  alfo  have  been  impaired  in 
bringing  back  from  Perfia  into  Egypt.  All  thefe 
voyages  muft  infallibly  have  fpoiled  and  confiderably 
damaged  the  ancient  regifters. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  this  is  a  refleftion  to  which  I 
do  not  fee  that  any  thing  folid  can  be  oppofed,  if  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  had  preferved  records  as 
precife  and  as  exad  as  they  would  perfuade  us,  why 
does  their  reign  fo  much  confufion  and  uncertainty  in 
their  chronology?  why  do  the  calculations  prefented  by 
writers  of  antiquity  differ  from  each  other  fo  exccflive- 
\y  as  we  havefeen?  why,  In  a  word,  do  the  annals  of 

'   Herod.  1.  3.  n.  a?,  &  37. ;  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  55. ;  Plin.  1.  35.  fe<f>.  14.  p.  735.*^ 
Stra!).  1.  17.  p.  1 170.  C 

'^  rl.ito,  p.  104  i. ;   Diod.  i,  I.  p.  84.  i.  J  $.  p.  X zi. ;  .Syncili.  p.  4.^.  7^, 
*  Died.  1.  I C.  p.  Hi. 
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Babylon  and  of  Egypt  afford,  for  fo  many  ages,  only 
iimple  catalogues  of  kings,  without  relating  the  leaft  faft 
or  fmallefl:  event?  But,  will  they  fay,  the  moil  of  thefe 
kings  were  indolent  princes,  whofe  aftions  did  not  de- 
ferve  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  Be  it  fo;  but  un- 
der thefe  fame  idle  kings,  there  mud  neceffarily  have 
happened  fome  events,  efpecially  during  fo  long  a  feries 
of  ages  as  that  here  in  queflion.  Whence  comes  the 
profound  filence  in  this  refpecl,  that  is  remarked  in  the 
hiftories  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  hiflories,  which,  ne- 
verthelefs,  recite  the  names  of  all  thefe  fovereigns,  and 
even  the  precife  duration  of  their  reigns?  Was  it  not 
incomparably  more  eafy  to  retain  the  memory  of  the 
principal  events  which  happened  in  thefe  reigns,  than 
the  names  of  fo  many  fovereigns,  and,  above  all,  than 
the  number  of  years  that  they  were  faid  to  have  occu- 
pied the  throne.  A  comparifon  will  place  this  objec- 
tion in  its  full  light. 

The  laft  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race,  for  example, 
are  reproached  with  having  paffed  their  lives  in  fliame- 
ful  idlenefs,  which  has  even  given  them  the  name  of  the 
Slothful  Kings.  The  detail  of  their  adions  is  now  en- 
tirely unknown  to  us.  Even  the  precife  duration  of 
many  of  their  reigns,  fuffers  many  difficulties.  Never- 
thelcfs,  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  principal  events 
which  then  happened  in  France.  It  is  true,  we  lofe 
fight  of  the  monarchs,  but  we  fee  the  aftions  of  their 
mayors  of  the  palace.  In  a  word,  the  hiftory  of  France 
furniflies,  in  thefe  obfcure  reigns,  the  detail  of  many 
events  ;  fuch,  for  inllance,  as  battles,  foundations  of  mo- 
nafleries,  diffenfions,  commotions,  ilatutes,  &c.  It"  was 
not  the  fame  with  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  chro- 
nicles. In  them  were  found  the  names  of  a  number  ot 
kings,  and  the  precife  duration  of  their  reigns ;  but  be- 
yond that,  no  detail,  no  mention  of  any  event  fallen  out 
in  thofe  times  in  Egypt,  or  at  Babylon.  This  fmgle  re- 
flcdtion  fuffices,  I  think,  to  unmafk  the  impofture  of 
B  rofus  and  Manetho.  It  is  not  difficult  to  forge  at 
random  a  lift  of  kings,  and  to  affign  at  pleafure  any  du- 
ration to  their  reigns  j  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  arrange  an 

unin- 
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uninterrupted  feries  of  events  relating  to  each  other, 
conne£led,  in  fine,  and  continued  for  thoufands  of  ages. 
Accordingly  we  fee,  that  the  found  judges  of  an.iquity 
were  the  firll  to  turn  into  ridicule  thefe  fabulous  chro- 
nicles which  prefented  no  fa6l,  nor  any  event. 

Cicero  expreffes  his  fenfe  of  them  in  the  moil  formal 
terms  ^  Diodorus  gave  no  faith  to  them '^.  Ariftotle, 
by  what  appears,  was  far  from  being  convinced  of  that 
high  antiquity  which  the  Egyptians  were  fond  of  boaft- 
ing  ^.  Plutarch  formally  combats  it "  Varro,  one  of 
the  mod  learned  men  who  perhaps  ever  appeared, 
makes  the  origin  of  this  people  go  no  higher  back  than 
to  a  little  more  than  2000  years  before  the  times  irj 
which  he  wrote  <=;  that  is  to  fay,  to  about  the  year 
2120  before  the  Chriiiian  asra  Herodotus  himfelf 
does  not  feem  to  have  given  much  credit  to  the  1 1 ,340 
years  which  were  mentioned  to  him  by  the  priefls  of 
Egypt.  I  judge  fo  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treats 
the  fucceflbrs  of  Menes,  who,  he  fays,  was  the  firfl;  fo- 
vereign  of  Egypt.  He  palTes  over  a  feries  of  kings  to 
the  number  of  330,  declaring,  that  he  does  not  dwell 
upon  them  '^.  Herodotus  undoubtedly  regarded  that 
lift  as  apocryphal  and  forged,  the  rather  as,  by  the  con- 
feifion  of  the  Egyptian  prieits  themfelves,  no  event  of 
which  it  was  poliible  to  fay  any  thing,  could  be  found 
in  the  whole  duration  of  the  reigns  of  thefe  pre- 
tended kings  ^  Diodorus  has  done  much  the  fame 
thing.  Of  470  kings  and  five  queens  which  in  the  an- 
nals are  faid  to  have  occupied  the  throne  fucceffively  f, 

y  Contemnamus   et'iam  Balylomcs CorJcmnemus   inquam    hos,   aut 

ftiilthix,  out  vtinitatis,  aut  i?nprudentiiS,  qui  CCCCLXX.  millia  annnrum,  iT 
ipfi  dicunt,  monitmentis  cumprchenfa  continent,  et  mcntiri  judiccmus,  nee  fecuUrum 
reliquerum  judicium,  quod  dc  ip/isfuturum  Jit  peitijnefcere.     D?  Jivin.  1.  i.  n.  109- 

^  I..  1.  p.  30.  1.  1.  p.  145.  a  Metereolog.  i.  1.  c.  14.  p.  J47.  D. 

b   In  Numa,  p.  71.  B. 

c  Apud  Aiigiiflin,  de  civk.  Dei,  I.  18.  c.  40.      See  alfo  A,  Gell.  1.  14.  c.  i.  p. 

^  L.  1  n.  100,  xoi,  &  loz.     .       e  Ibid.  n.  loi.  f  L.  i.  p.  53. 

he 
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he  rpeaks  only  of  fifteen  or  fixteen.  In  a  word,  I  re- 
peat it,  we  fee  very  clearly,  that  neither  Herodotus  nor 
Diodorus  were  able  to  extract  from  the  Egyptian  an- 
nals, a  ferles  of  fafts  barely  capable  of  filling  up  the 
fpace  of  time  which  is  known  to  have  elapfed  from  the 
deluge,  to  the  de(lru£lion  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  em- 
pire by  Cambyfes^.  This  refleftion  falls  liill  more 
itrongly  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  Babylonians.  We 
perceive  in  their  hiftory  many  chafms,  and  a  void  ftill 
more  immenfe.  There  even  remains  no  monument  of 
this  people;  whereas  the  obelifks,  the  pyramids,  and  the 
ruins  of  many  other  grand  edifices,  atteft  at  this  day 
that  the  Egyptians  once  fubfifled  in  fplendor. 

For  the  reft,  I  have  feen  fome  perfons,  pretend,  that 
the  coniiruftion  of  the  monuments  1  havejuft  fpoke  of, 
lieceffarily  fuppofes,  that  the  Egyptian  monarchy  muft 
have  fubfifted  during  a  very  great  number  of  ages.  I 
OM^n  I  am  very  far  from  being  of  fuch  an  opinion. 
Thoufands  of  ages  were  not  necelfary  to  accomplilh  the 
raifmg  thefc  monuments  much  too  greatly  boafted  of.  I 
think  a  fimple  refledion  will  make  this  clear. 

The  Incas,  that  is  to  fay,  the  firft  fovereigns  of  Peru, 
had  C(  nftructed  many  works,  feveral  of  v/hich  are  equal, 
f  they  do  not  even  furpafs  the  mofl  famous  Egyptian 
monuments.  In  the  number  of  thefe  1  fliall  place  the 
two  roads  which  lead  from  Cufco  to  (>uito;  one  of  them 
carried  on  through  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  the 
mountains  of  Cordiliere;  and  the  other  along  the  fca- 
coaft  upon  a  quickfand  for  near  500  leagues  of  coun- 
try :  the  temple  of  the  fun,  the  citadel  and  the  palace  of 
Cufco,  another  royal  houfe,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill 
to  be  feen  near  to  Cannar  ^ ;  the  ancient  temple  of  Cayam- 
bes  a  great  number  of  canals  amongft  which  there  was 

g  See  the  Chronology  of  Newton. 

li  See  GrircilalFo  de  la  Vega,  hift.  des  Incas,  1.  9.  c.  13.  1.  3.  c.  ao,  ar,  &c.; 
Voyage  de  Cereal,  t.  i.  p.  364,  &  365.;  Acofta,  hifl.  des  Ind.  Occident.  1.  6.  c. 
14. ;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  13.  p.  571,  &  579.  j  H'lii  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  atf4> 
iCj,  ipi, ap?- 

i  Journ.  des  fcav.  Juin,  i7S7>  p-  35'. 

one 
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one  twelve  feet  deep,  and  more  than  120  leagues  in 
length,  S:c  ^.  For  the  greatnefs  of  the  labour,  for  the 
difficulty,  and  for  the  expence,  we  may  very  v/ell  com- 
pare thefe  monuments  to  the  obelifks,  the  pyramids,  the 
temples,  and  the  palaces  of  Egypt.  The  monarchy 
founded  by  the  Incas  fubfifted  however  only  about  350 
years  under  thirteen  kings  '.  I  m/ight  alfo  fpeak  of  the 
fovereigns  of  Mexico,  who  in  hke  manner  executed  fur- 
priiing  works  >»,  and  whofe  empire  neverthelefs  did  not 
fubfifl  fo  long  as  that  of  the  Incas. 

The  monuments  raifed  by  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  can  therefore  in  no  manner  ferve  to  prove  the 
antiquity  of  that  people.  They  can  be  the  lefs  adduced 
for  that  purpofe,  as,  according  to  all  appearances,  they 
were  executed  in  a  very  fhort  time.  Egypt  was  for- 
merly extremely  populous.  This  is  a  faft  v/hich  cannot 
be  called  in  queftion .  All  the  writers  of  antiquity  agree 
in  attefling  it  "  It  was  even  by  means  of  that  immenfe 
multitude  of  inhabitants,  that,  according  to  their  tefti- 
mony,  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Egypt  accomplifhed  the 
raifing  the  quantity  of  monuments  which  have  rendered 
that  empire  fo  famous  ®  From  this  refledlion,  v/e  be- 
come eafily  fenfible,  that  the  Egyptians  may  have  fi- 
nifhed  their  mod  famous  enterprises  in  a  very  few  years. 
They  employed  to  the  number  of  300,000  men  at  a 
time  to  execute  a  work  p.  Such  was  in  general  the 
tafte  of  all  the  ancient  nations:  they  were  impatient  to 
accomplifh  their  wifhes.  Berofus  fays,  that  the  fuperb 
palace  of  Babylon  had  been  built  in  fifteen  days'*.  The 
Chinefe  employed  only  five  years  to  perfect  their  great 
wall%     We  might  cite  many  other  examples  of  im- 

^  Voyage  de  D.  Ant.  d'Ulloa,  t.  i.  p.  422.;  Hi(^.  des  Incas,  t.  i.  p.  166,  Sc 
167. 

'  Acofta  hift.  nat.  des  Ind.  1.  6.  c.  ij>.  fol.  300.  verfo, 

•n  Hill.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  i».  p.  430    &c.  Gemellj,  t.  6.  1.  2.  C.  8. 

°  See  les  mem.  de  Trev.  Janv.  1751,  p.  31,  &c. 

o  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  36,  &   37. 

P  See  Herod.  1.  2   n.  124.;  Diod.  I.  1   p.  73.;  Plin.  I.  36  fed.  74,  &  17. 

*1  Apud.  Jof.  antiq.  I.  to.  c.  11.  fub  fin.  This  faft  with  iit  doubt  is  exag- 
gerated ;  but  however  it  proves  the  conftant  practice  in  Afia  of  employing  very 
little  time  in  the  conftrudlion  of  the  mofl  immenfe  works. 

r  Martini,  hid.  de  la  Cuice,  1.  6.  t.  2.  p.  40,  8i  41. 
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menfe  enterpr'ifes  executed  in  a  very  little  time  by  the 
Orientals  ^  It  muft  certainly  have  been  the  fame  a- 
mongft  the  Egyptians.  Thus  their  obelilks,  their  py- 
ramids, their  palaces,  their  temples,  &c.  can  by  no 
means  authorife  the  conjeftures  that  are  attempted  to 
be  drawn  from  thefe  monuments  to  eftablifh  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Egyptian  empire.  All  thefe  allegations  fall 
of  theinfelves.  The  facts  which  the  reader  has  juft  feen 
deftroy  them  abfolutely. 

It  even  appears  to  me  demonftrated,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  not  much  more  knowledge  of  architecture, 
of  fculpture,  and  of  the  fine  arts  in  general,  than  the 
Peruvians  and  the  Mexicans.  For  example,  neither 
one  nor.  the  other  knew  the  fecret  of  building  of  vaults  ^ 
What  remains  of  foundery,  or  fculpture,  is  equally 
clumfy  and  incorrect.  I  think  this  obfervation  abfolutely 
effential.  This  fort  of  fkill  in  reality  cannot  be  acquired 
but  by  length  of  time.  The  Egyptian  monarchy, 
though  much  more  ancient,  and  though  it  continued 
for  many  more  ages  than  that  of  the  Peruvians  and  of 
the  Mexicans,  yet  did  not  fubfifl  long  enough  for  thefe 
people  to  acquire  the  lights  and  the  fldll  which  they 
have  always  failed  of  in  many  branches  of  the  arts.  The 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  were 
even  deftitute  of  certain  arts,  to  which  their  feeming 
meannefs,  and  more  our  habitual  ufe  of  them  prevent 
us  from  giving  attention;  but  the  invention  of  which 
has  done  more  honour  to  human  genius,  than  all  the 
prodigious  monuments  I  have  fpoke  of. 

It  were  ftill  vain  to  attempt  to  eftablifli  the  pretended 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptians  upon  the  progrefs  that  thefe 
people  had  made  in  the  demonftrative  fciences.  Their 
knowledge  in  this  refpeft  was  very  imperfed;.  The 
reader  may  recoiled  the  details  1  entered  into  upon  this 
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fubjecl  in  the  article  of  faiences  ".  One  fingle  example 
is  enough  to  fliew  the  little  extent  of  their  difcoveries. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  that  is  to  fay,  about  the  year 
450  before  the  Chriftian  ^era,  the  Egyptian  aftronomers 
did  not  yet  know,  that  the  length  of  the  folar  year  is 
more  than  365  days  ^.  We  may  judge  by  this  faft, 
which  is  very  certain  and  w  ell  proved,  of  the  progrefs " 
which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt  had  made  in  the 
demonftrative  fciences.  In  a  word,  and  this  is  a  reflec- 
tion that  cannot  be  too  much  infilled  upon,  near  500 
years  before  J.  C.  Democritus  and  many  other  philo-' 
fophers,  who  maintained,  that  the  world  had  had  a  be-' 
ginning,  applied  themfelves  to  prove  the  newiicfs  of  it 
by  all  the  means  that  hill ory  and  critical  knowledge 
could  furnilh;  yet  we  do  not  fee,  that  it  was  ever  un- 
dertaken to  refute  them  fohdly  ^,  although  nothing- 
would  have  been  eafier  if  the  pretended  antiquities  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  had  had  any  rcafonable 
foundations. 

Let  us  finifh  by  a  glance  upon  the  antiquities  of  the 
Scythians.  They  will  employ  us  but  a  moment.  Thefe 
people,  according  to  Trogus  Pompeius,  and  of  Juifiii 
his  abridger,  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  more 
ancient  origin  than  tlie  Egyptians 2.  The  Scythians, 
however,  in  the  time  of  Herpdotus  reckoned  only  one 
thoufand  years  of  antiquity*. 

We  may  moreover  apply  with  great  juflice  the  re- 
flexions I  have  here  made  upon  the  antiquities  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Egyptians  to  thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  ideas  of  the  Cliinefe,  the  origin 
of  that  nation  would  afcend  to  thoufands  of  ages.  1  fay 
according  to  the  popular  ideas,  becaufe  the  learned  of 
China  are  the  firlt  to  deride  and  give  up  that  iabulous 
antiquity  ^.  That  pretenfion  is  not  even  verv  ancient  in 

^  Part  1.  book  3.  c.  1.  part  3.  book  3.  c.  1.  art.  a. 
^  Sec  fuprn^  book  3.  c.  1.  p.  loi,  101. 

y  .See  Ja^uclot,  dillcrt.  lur  rcxiltence  de  D'ilu,  t.  1.  p.  16$,  Sec. 
2  L.  a.  c.  I. p.  60.  ^  L.  4.  n.  s,  7. 

b  Martini,  hill,  de  la  Chine,  t.  i.  p.  7.;  Lcttr.  cdif.  t.  zi,  p.  up,  li:.  ;  H.lt. 
iit  H'fii  pir,  M.  de  Gai^tici,    t.  i.  part.  i.  p.  i,  it  3. 

N  n  2  (  liilwi. 
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China.  It  arofe  in  pretty  modern  times  ^ ;  another  con- 
formity with  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  antiquities, 
unknown,  as  I  have  made  it  appear,  to  the  mod  ancient 
and  moil  learned  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Befides, 
what  dependence  can  w^e  have  upon  the  certainty  of  the 
Chinefe  chronology  for  the  early  times,  when  we  fee 
thefe  people  unanimoully  own,  that  one  of  their  greatefl 
monlrchs  interefted  in  the  deftru£tion  of  the  ancient 
traditions,  and  of  thofe  who  preferved  the  memory  of 
them,  caufed  all  the  books  which  did  not  treat  of  agri- 
culture, or  of  medicine,  or  of  divination,  to  be  burnt, 
and  apphed  himfelf  for  many  years  to  detlroy  whatever 
could  recall  the  knowledge  of  the  times  anterior  to  his 
reign*.  About  forty  years  after  his  death,  they  want-- 
cd  to  re-eftablifh  the  hiftorical  monuments.  For  that 
purpofe  they  gathered  together,  fay  they,  the  hearfays 
of  old  men.  They  difcovered,  it  is  added,  fome  frag- 
ments of  books  which  had  efcaped  the  general  confla- 
gration. They  joined  thefe  various  fcraps  together  as 
they  could,  and  mainly  endeavoured  to  compofe  of  them 
a  regular  hiflory.  It  was  not  however  till  more  thai^ 
150  years  after  the  deftrudion  of  all  the  monuments,, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  year  37  before  J.  C.  that  a  complete 
body  of  the  ancient  hiftory  appeared.  The  author  him- 
felf who  compofed  it,  Sfe-Ma-tfiene,  had  the  candour  to 
own,  that  he  had  not  found  it  poffible  to  afcend  with 
certainty  800  years  beyond  the  times  in  which  he 
wrote 

Such  is  the  unanimoiis  confeffion  of  the  Chinefe  *'.  I 

c  See  I'hiftoire  abregee  de  radronomie  Chinoife  par  le  P.  Ganbil,  dans  les  obr 
fcrvations  mathcm.  du  P.  Soucict,  t.  x.  p.  i(J,  17.  &  I'hift.  des  Huns  par  M.  de 
Guignes,  t.  I.  part.  i.  p.  x. 

*  This  event  happened  213  years  before  the  Chriftian  zra,  by  the  order  of 
Chi-Hoam-ti.  7'his  monarch,  excepting  his  averfion  to  letters,  was  a  very  great 
prince.  His  abilities  and  firmnefs  were  equal,  and  he  fucceeded  in  the  execution 
of  his  projcft  of  fupprefling  all  hiftorical  books.  That  deftrudion  was  by  fo  much 
the  more  complete,  as  the  ufe  of  paper  was  not  known  at  that  time.  They  drew 
charafters  upon  tablets  or  upon  little  plates  of  bamboo,  which  rendered  the  fmall- 
eft  writing  of  confiderable  bulk,  and,  of  confequencc,  very  difficult  to  conceal. 
Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  10.  p  381.  t.  15.  p.  jip. ;  Relat.  du  royaume  de  Siam  par 
la  Loubcrc,  t.  i.  p.  376,  &  377. 

d  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  10.  p.  381,  381,  383,  388.  t.  15.  p.  $c6,  518,  5^9^ 
tii,  S43.  5S1,,  &  S6i. 

leave 
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leave  to  be  judged,  after  fuch  a  fad,  the  certainty  cf 
their  ancient  hiitory  *.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  treating 
of  it,  unfurmountable  difficulties  and  contradidions. 
The  variations  that  are  remarked  in  the  principal  epo- 
ch as  %  prove,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  Chinefe  has  no  fu- 
periority  nor  any  advantage  over  other  profane  hiflo- 
ries.  There  runs  through  it  an  uncertainty  like  that 
;u'hich  the  chronologiils  hnd  in  their  refeavches  into  the 
hiftory  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  and  in  that  of 
the  firft  kings  of  Greece.  Befides,  it  is  equally  delli- 
tute  of  fa6ls,  circumftances,  and  details.  , 

As  to  the  aftronomical  obfervations  on  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  eftabhih  the  pretended  antiquity  of 
the  Chinefe,  it  is  long  fmce  the  celebrated  Caliinif, 
and  many  other  writers  of  merit  ^,  have  faid  enough  of 
them  to  difcredit  all  that  apparatus  vifibly  inferted  after 
date.     The  forgery  is  even  fo  plain,  that  it  has  been 

•  The  only  monuments  upon  which  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Chinefe  can  be 
eflablUhed,  are,  i.  Some  fragments  of  the  moral  works  of  Confucius,  and  a  very 
dry  and  Ihort  chronicle  of  the  hiftory  of  his  province.  That  chronicle  allends 
only  to  the  year  711  before  J.  C  Confucius  lived  about  the  year  450  befr.re  the 
Chriftian  sera.  Aiad.  des  infcript.  t.  jo.  p.  38a.  t.  15.  p.  S40.  z.  A  moral  work 
of  the  philofopher  Men^-lze  who  lived  about  the  year  310  before  J.  C.  Ibid,  t  18, 
p.  ic6,  &  ao7.  3.  The  Tfchou- chou,  a  very  fummary  chronicle,  compofed  about 
the  year  ipp  before  J,  C.  and  found  about  the  year  164  of  the  Chriftian  a;ra. 
ibid.  t.  15.  p.  J37.  t.  18.  M.  p.  ai  J,  ai8,  &  za8.  4.  The  body  of  hiftory  com- 
pofed by  Sfe-Ma-tJtene,  and  publilhed  the  year  37  before  J.  C.  Ibid  t.  ij.  p.  S43. 
Sfe-Ma-tfiene  is  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  hiftory  amongft  the  Cf'inefe.  A 
coUciflion  of  the  farts  comprifed  in  all  thefe  monuments,  would  fcarce  make  a 
little  volume  in  ia°  of  ordinary  print  All  the  other  Chinefe  writers  are  greatly 
porterior  to  thofe  I  have  named.  Yet  it  is  very  certain,  that  they  have  had  no 
other  helps,  and  that  no  other  ancient  monument  has  been  yet  difcovered.  Acad, 
des  ircript.  t.  ^8.  M,  p.  194. 

^  See  I'hift.  gen.  des.  Huns  par  M.  de  Guignes,  t.  1.  p.  j,  6,  10,  14,  S:c. ; 
Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  10.  p.  381,  388,  353,  &c.;  Journ.  des  fcav.  December 
J7J7,  p.  817, &  818. 

f  Anc.  mem.  de  I'acad.  des  fcienc.  t.  8.  p.  184,  303,  307. 

6  Jaquelot.  diflert.  fur  I'exiftincc  de  Dieu,  t.  i.  p.  97,  loz,  &  103.;  Ancicn. 
relat.  des  Ind.  &  de  la  Chine,  p.  350,  3J4,  358. ;  Spertacle  de  la  nature,  t.  9. 
p.  37.;  M.  Freret,  dans  les  mem.  de  I'acad.  dcs  infcript.  t.  10.  p.  3P3,  304,  ^91, 
395.  t.  18.  p.  198,  110,  ixi,  180.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  fequd  M.  Freret  fecms  to 
give  up  that  notion  ;  but  I  ov\n,  that  the  reafons  which  appear  to  have  convinced 
him,  perfuade  me  not  at  all.  Sec  t.  18,  p.  141,  Si  247,  &c. 

perceived 
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perceived  by  fome  of  the  literati  ''j  notwithflanding  the 
little  notion  which  the  Chinefe  in  general  have  of  criti- 
cal knowledge.  We  may  aiFirm  boldly,  that  till  the 
year  206  before  J.  C.  their  hiflory  delerves  no  faith '. 
It  IS  a  continued  jumble  of  fables  and  contradictions'^, 
a  monflrous  chaos  from  which  nothing  coherent  and 
reafonable  can  be  extraded. 

What  we  know  of  the  origin  of  the  greateft  part  of 
the  arts  and  fciences,  would  alone  fuffice  to  demonftrate 
the  falfity  and  the  ridicule  of  all  the  fabulous  antiquities 
I  have  here  fpoke  of.  We  fee  very  clearly  the  moft 
eflential  difcoveries,  the  moft  neceffary  arts  take  rife  or 
introduce  themfelves  fucceffively  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  univerfe.  We  can  even  trace  their  progrefs  to  a 
certain  point,  and  difcover  enough  of  it  to  be  convinced, 
that  our  whole  knowledge  is  not  very  ancient.  The 
newnefs  of  arts  and  fciences  is  a  fcnfible  proof  of  the 
little  antiquity  of  the  world.  We  fhould  not  at  this  day 
have  the  leaft  trace,  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  their  origin,, 
if  it  was  as  diftant  from  us  as  the  pretended  chronicles 
of  certain  nations  would  make  us  believe.  Neverthelefs' 
the  reader  may  have  remarked,  that  we  are  by  no  means' 
deftitute  of  lights  and  information  upon  all  thefe  ob- 
jefts.  This  reflection  is  by  fo  much  the  more  ftrong, 
and  proves  fo  much  the  better  the  little  antiquity  of  the 
world,  as  the  tradition  of  the  earlieft  events  could  only  be 
preferved  by  the  memory.  It  is  a  proof,  moreover,  the 
force  of  which  has  been  felt  by  fuch  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  as  are  the  leaft  to  be  fufpefted  of  credulity. 
The  newnefs  of  arts  and  fciences  has  always  been  the 
principal  argument  they  made  ufe  of  to  maintain  that 
of  the  world '. 

We  may  draw  a  proof  equally  invincible  from  the 
imperfedion  of  many  of  the  arts  in  the  ancient  world, 

h  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  lo.  p.  396.  t.  18.  M.  p.  aao,  zai,  239. 
i   Acad,  dcs  infcript.  t.  10.  p.  380,  381,  388. 

■k  Jaquelot,  loco  cit.  p.  <;8,  &c. ;  Spe(naclcde  la  nat.  t.  8.  p.  35,  &  35. 
1   i3ce  Lucret.  1.  5.  v.  331,  &c.  ;  Macrob.  in  fomn.  Scipioii.  1.  i.  c.  10.  p.  153, 
Sec  alio  Jaquelot,  difT.  fur  i'cAiHencc  deDieii,  t.  i.  c,  iz. 

and 
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and  of  all  the  fciences  which  depend  upon  length  of 
time  and  experience.  I  might  fpeak  alfo  of  the  abfo- 
lute  ignorance  of  even  the  moft  civilized  of  the  ancient 
nations,  touching  a  great  number  of  moft  ufeful  and  mod 
important  difcoveries  that  we  enjoy  at  this  time.  But  I 
think  1  have  faid  enough  upon  all  thefe  objeds  in  the 
courfe  of  my  work,  to  be  difpenfed  with  iniifting  upon 
them  any  longer. 


I  # 


DISSER. 


DISSERTATION      IVr 

A-'  /  '.   '■f/c    ■■'    ■.  ; 

Examination  of  a  Tajfage  of  Diodorusp  taken  from  the  Se^ 
cond  Book  of  that  Hi/iorian,  N«»  142. 

THE  fa6l  which  we  are  about  to  examine  In  this 
diflertation,  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the 
antiquities  of  the  Egyptians,  on  which  we  were 
employed  in  the  preceding  one.  For  this  reafon, ,  and 
that  I  might  leave  nothing  to  wi(h  for  upon  that  fubje^, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  give  a  particular  attention  to 
it.  The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that,  apart  from 
fuch  a  confideration,  the  paffage  of  itfelf  would  not  de- 
ferve  the  fmalleft  reflexion. 

The  paffage  in  which  Herodotus  has  tranfmitted  to  us 
the  tradition  of  the  faft  intended  for  the  fubjed;  of  this 
dilTertation,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  mo- 
dern critics,  without  any  of  them  having  accomplijfhed 
the  clearing  it  up  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner  We  do  not 
flatter  ourfelves  with  better  fuccefs.  On  the  contrary, 
the  few  refleftions  we  are  about  to  propofe,  tend  only 
to  fhew,  that  it  is  morally  impoffible  to  make  out  a  rea- 
fcnable  meaning  from  the  expreflions  of  Herodotus  in 
this  paffage. 

The  text  in  queftion  has  been  hitherto  very  ill  ren- 
dered in  all  the  tranflations  commonly  made  ufe  of;  for 
which  reafon,  we  have  thought  fit  to  begin  by  giving  a 
literal  and  faithful  verfion  of  it. 

"  They  (the  Egyptian  priefts)  faid,  that  during  this 
"  time,  (the  time  in  queftion  was  1 1,340  years,  which, 
*'  according  to  the  fabulous  tradition  of  the  Egyptians, 
♦'  had  elapfed  from  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
«  to  the  reign  of  Sethon),  ;he  Egyptian  priefts  then 
"  faid,  that,  during  that  interval  of  time,  the  fun  had 
"  rifen  four  times  where  he  i?  accuttomed  commonly 
"  to  fet  J  to  wit,  that  twice  that  ftar  had  rifen  where  he 

now 
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•'*  now  fets,  and  twice  had  fet  where  he  now  rifes;  bu: 
"  that  this  had  occafioned  nothing  extraordinary  in 
"  Egypt,  either  in  regard  to  the  produdions  of  the 
"  earth,  or  in  regard  to  the  overflowings  of  the 
"  Nile,  or  in  regard  to  diftempers,  or  in  regard  to 
"  mortahty.''  Such  is  the  hteral  tranllation  of  the  paf- 
fage  we  are  to  difcufs.  We  have  abfolutely  neglcded 
ftyle  and  elegance,  left  we  fhould  have  failed  in  point  of 
fidelity. 

There  are,  I  believe,  few  perfons  who  do  not,  at  the 
firft  glance,  perceive  fomething  ambiguous  in  this  nar- 
ration of  Herodotus.  The  moll  natural  fenfe  that  can 
be  given  to  the  words  of  this  hiftorian,  is,  that,  during 
the  1 1,340  years  in  queftion,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
fun  had  changed  at  two  different  times,  and  had  after- 
wards, at  two  different  times,  returned  to  be  the  frime 
that  it  was  before  the  firft  of  thefe  two  variations  which 
I  fuppofe;  infomuch,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  the  11,340 
years  in  queftion,  they  had  feen,  during  four  different 
parts  of  that  period,  the  fun  move  one  way,  and  during 
two  other  parts  move  the  contrary  way,  and  that  alter- 
nately. 

Here  is  in  what  precifely  confifts  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  paifage  that  we  examine.  If  Herodotus  had  faid, 
that,  during  the  courfe  of  the  1 1,340  years  in  queflion, 
the  fun  had  fet  three  times  where  he  is  accuftomed  to 
rife,  and  that  twice  that  flarhad  rifen  where  he  now  fets, 
the  fatl  had  been  certainly  very  extraordinary,  yet  it 
would  not  have  been  abfolutely  inconceivable.  But  that 
two  changes  of  ftate,  which  bring  precifely  only  two 
returns  to  the  primitive  pofition,  {hould,  by  their  com- 
bination with  the  primordial  ftate,  furnifti,  during  arty 
time  whatever,  four  alternatives  of  that  primordial  ftate, 
this  implies  contradi<flion.  A  very  fimple  example  will 
make  this  be  perceived  with  the  utmoft  evidence. 

Let  us  obfervc  a  tree  for  two  fucceeding  years.  If 
the  obfervation  begins  in  fummer,  we  ftiall  fee  this  tree 
thrice  clothed  with  leaves,  and  twice  ftripped  of  them 
during  that  fpace  of  time  j  and  that  alternately.     If  the 
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obfervation  begins  in  winter,  we  fliall  fee,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  fame  tree  dripped  of  its  leaves  at  three  dif- 
ferent times,  and  it  will  be  feen  clothed  with  leaves 
during  only  two  of  the  five  alternatives  it  undergoes  in 
the  courfe  of  the  two  years  in  queflion ;  being  dripped 
of  its  leaves,  will  be  the  primordial  (late  of  that  tree  in 
the  fecond  cafe.  It  will  be  the  contrary  in  the  firft. 
But  in  one  and  the  other  cafe,  two  changes  of  condition 
operate  only  three  alternatives  in  the  primordial  ftate. 
It  is  confequently  abfurd  and  contradi£tory,  that  two 
changes  of  the  direction  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
fun,  during  any  period  whatever,  fhould  ever  operate 
four  alternatives  of  the  date  in  wl^ich  that  direction  was, 
when  the  period  in  quedion  began. 

It  is  this  abfurdity,  without  doubt,  which  has  led  the 
ccinmon  interpreters  of  Herodotus  to  tranflate  the  paf- 
fage  we  difcufs  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  ours. 
They  ma]5:e  Herodotus  fay,  "  that,  during  the  tourfe  of 
"  11,340  years  which  had,  they  faid,  preceded  the 
"  reign  of  Sethon,  the  fun  had  rifen  four  times  in  an 
"  extraordinary  manner,  to  wit,  that  twice  he  had  rifen 
"  where  he  now  fets,  and  twice  he  had  fet  where  he  is 
"  now  accudomed  to  rife." 

But  in  avoiding  one  rock,  have  not  thefe  interpreters 
fplit  upon  another,  at  lead  as  dangerous  as  that  they  want- 
ed to  fhun,  by  putting  Herodotus  in  contradiction  with 
himfelf  in  the  fame  phrafe?  According  to  them,  that 
hidorian  fays  at  firlt,  that,  during  the  11,340  years  he 
fpeaks  of,  the  fun  had  rifen  four  times  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner;  and  then  immediately  they  make  He- 
rodotus fay,  that  during  this  fame  time  the  fun  had 
rifen  twice  where  he  commpnly  fets,  and  fet  twice 
where  he  is  accudomed  to  rife;  that  is  to  liiy,  that  twice 
only  the  fun  had  rifen  and  fet  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner.    Was  there  ever  a  more  palpable  contradiction  ? 

Independently  of  the  two,  explications  which  we  have 
jud  examined,  \vhich  are  both  at  the  bottom  alike  con- 
tradictory and  ^bfurd,  only  with  this  difference,  nsver- 
thelefs,  that  ii^  one  of  them  the  contradi^ion  is  lefs 
'   '  '  ^  '  ' fti:i'^i"§ 
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ftriki'ng  than  in  the  other,  fome  commentators  propofed 
a  third  interpretation  of  it. 

If  we  may  believe  thefe  new  critics,  Herodotds  has 
faid,  not  that  the  fun  had  rifen  four  times  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  during  the  period  in  queftion,  but  that 
the  courfe  of  this  liar  had  undergone  four  changes  j  to 
wit,  two  in  his  rifmg,  and  two  in  his  felting.  This  ex- 
pHcation,  as  we  fee,  is  not  much  more  falisfadlory  than 
all  thofe  I  have  juft  given  an  account  of.  When  the 
fun  rifes  where  he  commonly  fets,  it  is  neceflary  that  he 
fet  where  he  is  ^ccuftomed  to  rife,  as  we  have  already 
made  it  to  be  obferved  more  than  once;  of  confequence, 
two  changes  in  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  two  changes 
in  his  fetting,  will  never  make  more  than  two,  and  not 
four  changes  in  his  diurnal  moiion  Befides,  this  fen.fe 
k  abfolutely  contrary  to  the  text  of  Herodotus,  who 
makes  ufe  of  a  term  which  cannot  exadly  fignify  any 
other  thing  than  the  rifmg  of  the  fun  * ;  and  never  the 
motion  or  the  courfe  of  that  ftar. 

From  all  thefe  reflections  we  ought  to  conclude  ne- 
ceflfarily,  that  the  pafTage  in  queftion,  taking  it  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus's  own  exprefllons,  is  fufceptible  of  no 
reafonable  explication.  Yet  I  think  I  difcover  in  it  a 
glimpfe  of  an  ancient  tradition  upon  an  extraordinary 
event,  which  well  deferves  our  attention  to  difcufs  it.  It 
is  folely  upon  this  objed  that  we  iliall  employ  our  re- 
flexions. 

Whatever  fine  genius  Herodotus  had  received  from 
nature,  and  however  extenfive  was  his  knowledge  in 
many  refpecls,  we  may  very  eafily  convince  ourfelves 
that  he  was  very  weak  on  the  fide  of  aftronomy.  When 
he  relates,  for  example,  that  maritime  expedition  which 
the  Phoenicians  undertook,  by  order  of  Nechos  King  of 
Egypt,  round  Africa,  fetting  out  by  the  ports  of  the 
Red  fea,  and  returning  again  by  the  Mediterranean,  he 
cannot  perfuade  himfelf,  that  thefe  travellers  had,  as 
they  reported,  feen  the  fun  upon  their  right  hand » ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  they  had  feen  him  reach,  and  even 
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pafs  their  zenith,  and  be  fucceffively  on  each  fide  of 
their  firfl  vertical  point  *.  Yet  this  fa6l  has  nothing  a- 
flonifhing  for  any  one  wlio  has  the  leail  tindure  of 
cofmography. 

It  were  not  difficult  to  find  other  proofs  of  the  little 
knowledge  that  Herodotus  had  of  aftronomy  «>.  What 
we  have  jufl  laid,  is  enough  to  fliew,  that  it  is  no  won- 
der that  this  hiltorian  Ihould  have  advanced  an  aflrono- 
niical  paradox.  We  may  even  add,  that  the  Egyptian 
priefts,  from  whom  Herodotus  (ays  he  received  the  faft 
he  relates,  had  no  doubt  imparted  it  in  their  ufual  manner, 
that  is,  greatly  wrapped  up,  and  abfolutely  enigmatical. 
Herodotus,  in  relating  it,  will  have  completed  its  ob- 
fcurity,  by  not  comprehending  the  language  of  the 
Eygyptian  priefts. 

If  we  might  confider  in  this  fenfe  the  paffage  we  ex- 
amine, it  were  eafy  to  get  rid  of  the  perplexity,  by  fay- 
ing, that  Herodotus  intending  to  fpeak  of  a  matter 
which  he  underftood  not,  and  which  it  was  even  dif- 
ficult that  he  Ihould  underftand,  it  would  be  in  vain  for 
us  to  endeavour  at  this  day  to  come  at  his  meaning  even 
from  himfelf.  But  this  pafllige,  fuch  as  it  has  come  to 
us,  is  not  lefs  fhocking  to  good  fenfe  than  to  aftronomy, 
as  we  have  fliewn  above.  Herodotus,  though  little 
verfed  in  that  fcience,  was  not  the  lefs  a  genius  of  the 
firft  order,  and  polfefled  of  as  much  judgment  as  any 
writer  of  all  antiquity;  it  would  therefore,  in  our  opi- 
nion, be  doing  outrage  to  his  memory  to  look  upon  this 

*  To  underftand  this  pafT-ic^e,  wc  mull  know,  that  the  ancients,  to  determ/'ne 
the  pofirion  of  the  t'onr  cardinal  points,  with  rei'pcft  to  any  IpcOator,  fuppofed 
him  turned  towards  the  \ve(t.  Standing  in  that  manner,  he  had  the  north  to  his 
right,  and  the  fouth  to  his  left.  W'e  may  fee  in  the  firfV  book  of  the  Meteors  of 
Cieomcdes,  p.  13.  upon  what  that  fiippofition  is  founded.  From  that  ciifiorn  ft 
is  eafy  to  fee,  that  thofe  whoinhal)it  the  northern  part  of  the  torpid  zone  have  the 
fun  on  the  tight,  that  is,  to  the  north,  during  A[  t!ie  time  vvhi>.h  that  flar  employs 
in  running  through  the  ncrthern  (Igns.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  in  the 
fouthcrn  part,  have  the  fun  on  their  left,  that  is,  to  the  f  nth  only,  when  his  me- 
ridional declination  exceeds  the  latitude  of  their  habitation. 

L>  See  !.  I.  n.  51.  the  monrtrous  calculati<in  of  intercalary  months  which  that 
author  ina'tcs  Solon  niak-.:,     .See  aho/Hj'fa,  book  j.  chap.  1.  art.  a.  p.   100,  & 
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paiTage  as  fubfifting  at  this  day,  fuch  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  its  author.  There  is  all  appearance,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  text  is  confiderably  altered  in  that 
place,  as  in  an  infinity  of  others,  where  the  errors  of 
tranfcribers  were,  however,  much  lefs  to  be  feared.  Na 
body,  I  believe,  is  ignorant  that  there  are  few  ancient 
authors  whofe  text  has  fullered  fo  much  from  the  in- 
juries of  time  and  the  errors  of  tranfcribers,  as  that  of 
Herodotus.  It  were  necelTary,  of  confequence,  before 
we  undertake  to  explain  the  paffage  in  queftion  in  a  fa- 
tisfadory  manner,  to  reftore  it  by  the  authority  of  fome 
manufcript,  fuch  as  perhaps  is  not  to  be  found. 

For  want  of  fuch  help,  the  modern  critics  have  aban- 
doned themfelves  to  abundant  conjeftures,  which,  lor 
the  mod  part,  appear  at  firiT:  fight  weak,  and  even  often 
ridiculous.  We  have  therefore  thought  them  unworthy 
of  notice. 

One  there  is,  however,  which  being  truly  ingenious, 
deferves,  for  that  reafon,  a  particular  attention,  though, 
to  fay  the  truth,  it  has  no  more  folidity  than  the  other 
conjedures  by  which  the  paffage  in  queftion  has  been 
attempted  to  be  explained.  A  modern  author,  who 
has  juftly  obtained  the  moft  brilliant  reputation,  by  an 
union  of  various  talents  rarely  to  be  found  in  one  and 
the  fame  perfon,  has  placed  this  laft  conjecture  in  all  its 
light.  We  rather  chufe  to  refer  thofe  who  would  be 
acquainted  with  this  fyftem  to  what  he  fays  of  it,  than 
to  give  a  detail  which  would  never  have  the  elegance  and 
amenity  which  that  ingenious  writer  has  diffuffed  over 
all  the  fubjeds  he  has  undertaken  to  handle.  The  rea- 
der will  find  in  his  work  all  that  can  be  faid  in  favour 
of  that  opinion,  and  even  fome  of  the  reafons  which 
may  render  it  problematical  '^. 

For  what  remains,  if  the  tradition  of  a  change  in  the 
motion  of  the  fun  was  related  only  by  Herodotus,  I  think 
that  the  critics  would  have  given  lefs  attention  to  the 

^  Elements  of  Ncwtoa's  philofophy  made  eaf/  to  all  the  world,  by  M.  dc  Vol- 
taire, 
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paflage  of  that  author;  but  we  find  this  fame  tradition 
in  many  other  writers,  always  indeed  in  a  very  confuf- 
ed  manner. 

Plato  relates  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  that,  in  the  time 
of  Atreus,  the  motion  of  the  firmament  had  changed, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fun  and  all  the  flars  had  be- 
gun to  rife  where  formerly  they  had  fet,  and  to  fet 
where  they  had  been  accuflomed  to  rife ;  in  a  word,  the 
machine  of  the  world  was  moved  in  a  way  contrary  to 
that  in  which  it  had  been  before.  He  accompanies  this 
relation  with  fo  odd  a  detail  of  the  efl'efts  of  this  change, 
and  with  fuch  fmgular  phyfical  explications,  that  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  he  fpoke  only  from  a  tradition  extremely 
confufed  and  perplexed'^.  We  judge  alfo  from  a  paf- 
fage  in  his  Timseus,  where,  in  two  words,  he  brings  in 
tliis  event,  that  Solon  who  was  the  hrft  who  made  the 
Athenians  acquainted  with  it,  had  drawn  it  from  Egypt, 
that  is,  from  the  fame  fource  as  Herodotus  ^.  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  fame  tradition  f ;  fo  does 
Plutarch  ^,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  many  other  writers 
of  antiquity  '\  They  appear  all  to  have  had  fome  know- 
ledge of  a  period  like  that  which  is  the  fubjed  of  this 
dilfertation ;  but  none  of  thefe  authors  have  fpoke  of  it 
in  an  intelligible  manner.  They  exprefs  themfelves  for 
the  mod  part  vv'ith  as  little  exaCinefs  as  Plerodotus. 

Upon  the  whole,  bringing  together  the  different  tefli- 
monies  of  antiquity  v^'hich  may  have  any  relation  to  the 
paffage  we  examine,  they  all  agree  in  telling  us,  that 
the  Egyptians,  and,  perhaps,  even  fome  other  ancient 
nations,  had  preferved  a  confufed  tradition  of  one  or 
more  changes  v^hich  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun  had 
undergone,  although  otheru^ife  mod  of  thefe  teftimonies 
are  totally  repugnant  with  refpeft  to  the  nature,  the 
number,  the  time,  and  the  duration  of  thefe  changes. 


<1   In  portico,  p.  5  35- 

«•■   In  'lim.  p.  1043,  &c.  f   L.  t.  c,  j»,  p.  60. 

g  De  p!acit.  philol".  I.  i.  c.  i.4.  p.  890,  &  891. 

H  Adul.  Titius  dc  Arati  phxiioir,,  c.  14.  p.  147.  Solinns,  C.  33.  p.  44-  G.'&C. 
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This  agreement  upon  the  fundamental  point  of  the  nar- 
ration of  Herodotus,  is  that,  no  doubt,  which  has  piqued 
the  curiofity  of  the  learned.  It  iias  made  them  believe, 
that  it  might  be  poffible  to  difcover  what  could  have 
given  rife  to  the  belief  of  a  facl  lb  extraordinary.  As  the 
little  conformity  amongfl  ancient  authors  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  pha^nomenon  was  operated, 
joined  to  the  circumftances  which  had  accompanied  it, 
left  an  open  field  for  the  imagination  of  our  modern 
writers ;  they  have  abandoned  themfelves  to  conjedures 
one  bolder  than  another.  I  think,  that  their  example 
gives  me  a  right  to  venture  one  alfo,  which,  befides  the 
novelty  of  it  *,  v^'ill  have  at  lead  the  advantage  of  being 
founded  on  authentic  fads,  and  not  on  doubtful  fuppo- 
fitions,  or  upon  aftronomical  intelligence  too  high  for 
the  times  in  queftion  in  this  difiertation. 

Holy  fcripture  has  preferved  the  hiftory  of  two  mira- 
culous events,  concerning  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth.  The  firil  happened  under  Jofliua,  when  the 
courfe  of  that  ftar  was  fufpended  during  a  whole  day  or 
thereabouts  i.  The  fecond  came  to  pafs  under  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  when  the  fun  was  feen  to  go  back  confi- 
derably,  and  probably  about  150  degrees". 

Both  thefe  fafts  are  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Scthon; 
the  firft  of  thefe  prodigies  even  preceded  the  reign  of 

•  The  explication  I  am  about  to  propofe,  occurred  to  me  before  reading  what 
V.  Calmet  fays  in  few  words  upon  this  paflai^e  of  Herodotus,  in  a  preliminary  dif- 
fertation  at  the  head  of  the  fecond  book  of  Kings,  He  has  laid  down  only  the 
foundation  and  principles  of  ic.     I  think  I  have  further  unfolded  that  idea. 

i  Jolhua,  c.  JO.  v.  iz,  8c  13.;  Ecclefiaftic.  c.  46.  v.  5.  It  is  of  little  import- 
ance, as  to  the  reality  of  the  miracle  in  itfelf,  whether  we  admit  the  new  fyftem 
which  makes  the  earth  turn  roiuid  the  fun,  or  wliether  we  follow  the  ancient  opi- 
nion of  that  liar's  turning  round  tlie  earth.  Whatever  iyllcm  we  embrace,  the 
event  I  fpeak  of  will  be  neither  lefs  real  nor  Icfs  miraculous  in  appearance. 

k  z  Kings,  c.  io.  v.  9,  (Sec. ;  j  Chron.  c.  31.  v.  14. ;  Ijaiah,  c.  58.  v.  7,  ^  8.; 
F.cclcfiaftic.  c.  48.  v.  as,  &  2(5.  The  facred  text  fays,  that  the  (hadow  went  back 
ten  degrees  upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  There  is  ^reat  appearance,  that  each  of  thefe 
degrees  indicated  an  hour,  and  that,  of  confequence,  tiie  fnn  went  back  150  de- 
grees of  the  parallel  he  delcribed  that  day.  But  as  tliis  eltimate  is  n.it  abfolurely 
certain,  I  would  not  prccifcly  determine  what  iuicivalof  t:n;c  anAvered  to  each  of 
thefe  decrees, 

Atreus 
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Atreus  by  about  200  years.  This  lafl  mufl:  have  pro- 
longed the  day  for  one  half  of  the  earth,  and  the  night 
for  the  other  half  of  the  hemifphere,  in  a  manner  too 
fenfible  not  to  have  been  remarked,  efpecially  by  na- 
tions who  had  any  tindure  of  agronomy. 

The  circumftances  of  the  fecond  miracle  mufl:  have 
been  (till  more  ftriking.  Suppofmg,  that  the  retrogra- 
dation  of  the  fun  was  then  150  degrees;  it  is  neceffary 
that  that  ftar  lliould  have  rifen  upon  more  than  three 
thoufand  leagues  of  country  fucceflively,  and  that  at  the 
fame  point  of  the  horizon  where  he  had  fet  fome  hou<rs 
■before;  that  afterwards  he  lliould  have  refumed  his  firft 
courfe.  For  the  fame  reafon,  they  mufl:  have  fcen  him, 
in  the  extent  of  more  than  three  thoufand  leagues 
of  our  globe,  fet  where  he  had  rifen,  and  rife  anew 
where  he  had  lafl:  fet.  With  regard  to  the  reft:  of  the 
earth,  the  day  mufl:  have  been  conflderably  lengthened 
in  one  part,  and  the  night  mufl:  have  been  as  much 
longer  in  the  oppofite  part.  There  were  (fuppoflng  al- 
ways the  retrogradation  of  the  fun  of  150  degrees)  ten 
hours  at  leafl:  from  the  fun's  rifing  upon  the  horizon  at 
Jerufalem,  when  the  miracle  I  fpeak  of  happened.  By 
this  means,  the  molt  fenfible  effeds  fell  upon  the  ocean. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  occafion  that  profane  authors 
have  had  but  a  very  confufed  notion  of  it.  Of  all  the 
regions  of  our  continent,  thofe  in  which  this  prodigy 
mufl:  have  manifefl:ed  itfelf  in  the  mofl:  ftriking  manner, 
are  the  Eafl:  Indies,  and  the  moft  weftern  part  of  Afri- 
ca, countries  of  which  we  have  no  hift:orical  monument. 

It  may  have  been  alfo,  that  the  fiin  having  gone  back 
with  regard  to  Judea  prccifely  to  the  point  of  his  rifmg, 
might  really  have  fet  during  fome  minutes  for  Egypt,  and 
for  the  moll  weftern  countries  at  the  fame  point  where 
he  had  rifen,  and  rifen  foon  after  refuming  his  ordinary 
courfe  precifely  where  he  had  fet.  In  Egypt,  where  the 
air  is  always  ferene,  they  might  have  feen  that  this  pro- 
digy was  operated  by  a  real  retrogradation  of  the  fun: 
in  Greece,  wljere,  on  this  fuppolition,  the  phcenomenon 

mufl; 
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muft  have  been  more  fenfible,  the  clouds  having  hidden 
his  difk,  was  enough  to  have  caufed  the  fudden  darknefs 
which  muft,  for  Ibme  thne,  have  covered  the  wliole 
country,  to  be  attributed  to  an  ecUpfe '.  In  a  word,  Me 
may  find  a  thoutand  reafons  for  the  filence  of  moft  pro- 
fane authors,  as  well  as  for  the  various  alterations  which 
thofe  who  fpeak  of  a  change  in  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  fun,  may  have  made  in  the  tradition  of  this  memo- 
rable event.  Befides,  I  find  no  motive  which  fliould 
hinder  us  from  acknowledging  in  it  the  foundation  and 
the  principle  of  that  fame  tradition  *. 

The  ftrongeft  allegation  that  can  be  brought  againft 
the  explication  which  1  propofe,  is,  without  doubt,  the 
opinion  of  many  interpreters  and  commentators  upon 
the  holy  fcripture,  who  will  confine  the  miracle  operat- 
ed under  Hezekiah  to  a  fimple  retrogradation  of  the 
ihadov^^  of  the  fun.  Independent  of  the  courfe  of  that 
ftar,  and  that  again  only  upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  But 
I  do  not  fee  why  they  will  have  that  retrogradation  ot 
the  fliadow  not  to  have  been  the  natural  and  phyfical 
effed  of  the  a6lual  retrogradation  of  the  fun ;  why  the 
fame  power,  who  had  really  fufpended  the  courfe  of  that 
ftar,  to  give  Joflmatime  to  finifh  the  defeat  of  the  ene- 
mies of  his  people,  fliould  not  have  really  changed  it  in 
confideration  of  a  juft  and  religious  prince?  The  fcrip- 
ture tells  us,  that  Berodach-Baladan,  King  of  Babylon, 
fent  to  compliment  Hezekiah  upon  the  recovery  of  his 
health"^.  Nobody  is  ignorant  how  great,  in  thofe 
times,  was  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  and  how 
much  they  thought  themfelves  above  other  fovereigns. 
We  know  alfo  to  what  a  ftate  of  weaknefs  the  kingdom 

1  See  Plut.  de  placit.  philofoph.  1.  t.  c.  14.  p.  890,  &  891. 

•  It  Ihoiild  be  remarked,  that  an  a^ual  retrogradation  of  the  fun,  fuch  as  ac-> 
cording  to  iis  came  to  pafs  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  is  the  only  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  phinomena  related  by  Hcrodotiu,  without  caufing  alteration  in  the 
temperature  of  the  places  where  they  are  undirgone.  On  the  contrary,  the  mov- 
ing of  the  poles,  nn  explication  to  which  Tome  modern  critics  fcem  to  inclia*. 
would  make  the  lame  places  (ucceffivtiy  undergo  the  moll  oppol'itc  tcmpcraturca. 

^  1  Kings,  c.  xo.  V.  11. 
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of  Judah  was  then  reduced.  Whence  then  could  pro- 
ceed that  ftep  of  fuch  a  monarch  as  Berodach-Baladan 
towards  Hezekiah?  Is  it  not  probable,  that  the  mita- 
cle  operated  in  favour  of  this  prince  was  the  principal 
caufe,  a  miracle  to  which  the  Babylonians,  amongft 
whom  aflronomy  was  then  greatly  cultivated,  could  not 
help  giving  a  particular  attention?  This  is  not  even  a 
fimple  conjecture  on  our  part;  it  is  a  fa£t  of  which  fa-, 
cred'fcriptufe  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt.  It  informs 
us,  that  the  ambalfadors  of  the  Babylonian  monarch 
were  fpecially  charged  with  informing  themfelves  of  the 
prodigy  which  had  happened  upon  the  earth  ". 

I  am  therefore  perfuaded,  that  the  miracle  wrought 
in  the  time  of  Jofhua,  joined  to  that  which  was  wrought 
fome  ages  after  in  favour  of  Hezekiah,  were  the  origin 
and  fourcc  of  all  thofe  confufed  traditions  related  in  an- 
cient writers  upon  the  change  which  the  courfe  of  the 
fun  had  twice  undergone  *. 


■  1  Chronic,  c.  31.  V.  31.  Attamen  in  legatione  principum  Babylon's  qnimiA 
fi  fiierant  ad  cum,  in  interrogarent  de  portento  quod  accidetat   fiiper  terram,   &c. 

•  To  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  eifeifts  produced  by  the  retrogradation  of  the  fun, 
fuch  33  we  underrtand  it,  we  (hall  Aippofe  that  flar  to  have  been  in  the  equator 
the  day  that  this  miracle  happened,  that  this  retrogradation  was  of  150  degrees, 
and  that  it  was  four  in  the  afternoon  at  Jenifalcm  at  the  inllant  when  the  fliadovw 
began  to  go  back  ;  or,  what  comes  to  th?  fame  thing,  that  the  fun  was  at  that 
moment  diftant  150  degrees  frotn  the  point  of  his  rifing,  and  that,  of  conlequencCj 
liis  retrogradation  brought  him  back  to  that  fartie  point.  Then  placing  Jeruialem, 
with  moft  geographers,  at  the  17th  degree  of  longitude,  the  87th  &  257th  degrees 
feparated  that  part  of  onr  globe  which  had  day,  from  that  which  had  night,  at  the 
moment  when  the  retrogradation  of  the  fun  began ;  thbt  is  to  fay,  that  America, 
Africa,  Europe,  and  Afia,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Indies  or  thereabouts,  then 
enjoyed  the  light  of  the  fun,  while  the  reft  of  the  world  was  plunged  In  darknefs. 
On  the  contrary,  at  the  moment  when  the  retrogradation  of  the  fun  brought  him 
back  to  the  fame  point  where  he  had  fet  out  ten  hours  before,  the  meridian  which 
palTes  by  the  5 7th  degree  of  longitude,  feparated  the  lightened  from  the  darkened 
Jiemifphcre.  By  that,  all  Afia,  except  Anatolia,  and  almoft  all  the  Pacific  ocean, 
had  then  day;  but  America,  as  well  as  Eunpe,  and  Africa,  had  night  in  almoft 
all  their  extent.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Mogul,  of  the  Indies,  of  China,  of  Ja- 
pan, &c.  in  a  word,  all  the  nations  which  lie  between  the  87th  and  the  jjvth  de- 
grees of  longitude,  muft  have  feen  the  fun  rife  anew  upon  their  horizon,  at  the 
fame  point  where  he  had  fet  fome  time  before,  and  fet,  after  he  had  refumed  his 
primordial  dircO.ion,  at  the  fame  place  where  his  retrograde  motion  had  madehina 
Jiaft  rife.         ,  ■•         ^ 
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On  the  contrary-,  on  each  fide  of  the  firft  meridian,  as  far  as  the  S7th  degree  of 
longitude  on  one  fide,  and  the  164th  on  the  other,  reckoning  according  to  a  re- 
trograde order  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  &c,  they  mud  have 
feen  the  lun  returning  to  fct  prccifely  where  he  had  rifen,  and  foon  after  refumc 
his  ordinary  courfe,  and  rife  anew  where  he  had  juft  fet.  Between  the  S7-h  and 
the  87th  degree,  as  in  Arabia  and  in  Perfia,  the  day  muft  have  hft^cd  ten  hours 
longer  than  ordinary.  Tne  mofl fenfible  elTeift  of  the  rtiiracle  muft  have  been  a 
kind  of  balancing  of  the  fun's  difk. 

We  are  extremely  f  .r  from  giving  this  explication  as  preferable  in  itfelf  to  any 
of  the  other  hypothefes,  of  which  a  number  may  be  equally  agreeable  to  the  text 
of  holy  fcripture.  We  may  aflign  to  the  fun  what  northern  or  ibiuhern  declina- 
tion we  will.  Wc  may  fay,  that  it  was  more  than  four  in  the  afternoon  at  Jeru-« 
falem,  when  the  retrogradation  of  the  folar  diik  began.  We  may,  in  ftriclnefs, 
make  that  retrogradation  lefs  than  150  degrees,  &c.  But  of  all  cafes  that  might  be 
propofed,  we  have  chofen  this,  as  the  molt  fimple,  as  well  as  the  mod  conformable 
that  we  can  conceive,  to  the  cfTecls  of  the  miracle  that  we  examine  with  relation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  zones,  and  which  gives  the  mofl  eafy  calculation  of  its 
Jjhsenoniena.  It  will  be  very  eafy  to  apply  the  detail,  and  to  extend  the  etplica- 
lion  of  it  to  the  other  hypothefes  that  may  be  chofen,  making  only  fome  flight  ai- 
tcracions  which  Cknnot  be  iubjid  to  muca  difficulty. 
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Extracts  from  the  Chinefe  H'ljlorians, 
By  M.  Le  Roux  des  Hautes-Rayes,  Royal  Profeffbr. 
S  I  R, 

YO  U  do  me  the  honour  to  afk  me  concerning  the 
book  T-tfe;  you  defire  to  know  the  epocha  when 
the  Chinefe  difcovered  the  art  of  working  iron, 
and  under  Avhich  of  their  emperors,  it  is  faid,  that  their 
ploughfliares  were  ftill  only  of  wood.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  give  you  fatisfadion:  but  when  we  quote  any  thing 
from  the  Chinefe  hiflory,  it  is  abfolutely  ncceflary  to  at- 
tend, I.  To  the  times  purely  fabulous  and  mythologi- 
cal; 2.  To  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  times;  3.  To  the 
hiftorical  times,  when  the  Chinefe  hiflory,  fupported  by 
indifputable  monuments,  begins  to  proceed  on  fure 
grounds. 

We  cannot  make  the  hiftorical  times  of  China  at  the 
furtheft  afcend  higher  than  the  epocha  of  Yao;  the 
doubtful  and  uncertain  times  begin  at  Fou-hi,  and  end 
at  Yao  exchifively.  The  emperors  who  precede  them 
never  exifted;  there  remains  no  ancient  monument  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  facls  of  which  their  hiflory  is 
compofed.  We  have  no  certainty  about  the  duration 
of  their  reigns;  and  from  the  jumble  of  fabulous  and 
incredible  things  related  of  them,  we  may,  I  think,  very 
fafely  expunge  thefe  emperors  out  of  the  number  of 
thofe  who  have  really  exifted.  Every  one  who  thinks, 
and  reads  with  refleftion,  muft  be  convinced  of  this.  In 
a  word,  every  thing  that  precedes  Fou-hi  is  entirely  fa- 
bulous, and  deferves  no  credit. 

As  you  have  thought  proper  to  take  notice  in  your 
work  of  the  fabulous  times  of  ancient  nations;  I  fliall, 
with  pleafure,  run  over  thefe  times  in  the  Chinefe  hi- 
ftory;  delighted,  if  I  can  he  of  any  ufe  to  you,  and  con- 
tribute, with  reCpccl  to  China,  to  the  execution  of  the 
plan  which  you  have  followed.  I  begin  with  an  exa- 
mination of  the  fabulous  or  mythological  times. 

i.Of 
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I.  Of  the  fahiiloics  times • 

Some  afcribe  to  Tiene-hoang,  a  book  in  eight  chap- 
ters, which  contains  the  origin  of  letters.  They  add, 
that  the  charadlers  ufed  by  the  Sane-hoang  were  na- 
tural, without  any  determinate  form,  that  they  were 
nothing  but  gold  and  precious  (tones. 

Lieou-jou,  author  of  Ouai-ki,  fays,  that  Tiene-hoang 
gave  names  to  the  ten  KANE,  and  to  the  twelve  TCHI, 
to  determine  the  place  of  the  year :  this  is  meant  of  the 
cyclic  characters. 

Tiene-hoang  flgnifies  emperor  of  heaven.  They  call 
him  alfo  Tiene-Iing,  the  intelligent  heaven;  Tfce-jun,  the 
fon  who  nourifhcs  and  adorns  all  things  ;  and  finally 
Tchong-tiene-hoang-kune,  the  fupreme  king  of  the  middle 
heaven,  &;c.    This  Tiene-hoang  fucceeded  Pouane-cou. 

The  Ouai-ki  fays,  that  Ti-hoang,  (emperor  of  the 
earth),  the  fuccelTor  of  Tiene-hoang,  divided  the  day 
and  the  night,  and  appointed  thirty  days  to  make  one 
moon.  The  book  Tong-li,  quoted  in  Lopi,  adds  fur- 
ther, that  this  emperor  fixed  the  winter-folftice  to  the 
eleventh  moon.  A  proof  that  the  Chinefe  year  was 
originally  very  incorrect,  and  that  the  courfe  of  it  was 
regulated  only  by  that  of  the  feafons,  is,  that  for  a  long 
time,  to  exprefs  a  year,  they  faid  a  change  of  the  leaves. 

This  Ti-hoang,  fay  they,  was  father  of  Tiene-hoang, 
and  of  Gine-hoang  who  follows. 

They  give  Gine-hoang  (fovereign  of  men)  nine  bro- 
thers, and  pretend,  that  they  divided  the  government  a- 
mong  theui.  They  were  nine  brothers  (fays  Yuene- 
leao-fane)  who  divided  the  earth  among  them,  and  built 
cities,  which  they  furrounded  with  walls.  It  was  under 
this  prince  (fays  Lopi)  that  there  firfl  began  to  be  a 
diftinction  between  the  fovereign  and  the  fubjeft :  they 
drank,  they  eat,  and  the  two  fexes  united. 

After  thefe  three  emperors  which  we  have  jufl:  now 
named,  they  place  the  period  named  0u4ong  (the  five 

Long 
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Long  or  dragons)  compofed  of  five  different  families. 
But  they  do  not  tell  us  their  names,  nor  the  duration  of 
their  reigns.  In  thefe  times  (fays  an  author)  men  dwelt 
in  the  bottom  of  caves,  or  perched  upon  trees  as  it 
were  in  nefts.  This  fad:  contradicts  the  invention  of 
building  cities,  and  furrounding  them  with  walls,  which 
they  place  under  the  reign  of  Gine-hoang;  but  you  will 
meet  with  many  fuch  contradiftions  in  the  fequel. 

They  fay  nothing  of  the  third  Ki.  Of  the  fourth, 
named  Ho-lo^  and  compofed  of  three  families,  they  fay, 
that  the  Ho-lo  taught  men  to  retire  into  the  hollows  of 
rocks.  This  is  all  they  fay  of  it.  Neither  do  they  fay 
any  thing  of  the  fifth  Ki,  nam.ed  Liene-tong,  and  com- 
pofed of  fix  families ;  of  the  iixth  Ki,  named  Su-ming^ 
and  compofed  of  four  families. 

It  is  a  folly  to  dwell  upon  the  epocha  of  thefe  fix  Ki ; 
nothing  is  more  abfurd.  Lopi  cites  an  author  who  ge- 
neroufly  gives  them  1,100,750  years  duration j  Lopi 
fays  himfelf,  that  the  five  firfl  Ki  after  Ginc-hoang  make 
in  all  90,000  years. 

The  feventh  Ki  is  named  Sime-fei,  and  comprehends 
twenty-two  families.  But  they  fay  nothing  under  all 
thefe  reigns  that  has  any  relation  to  the  arts  or  fciences. 
Only  under  the  twenty-fecond  and  laft,  named  'Tfee-che* 
chi,  they  fay,  that  it  was  not  till  then  men  ceafed  to 
dwell  in  caves.  Is  it  not  a  palpable  abfurdity,  that  after 
fo  many  ages,  and  under  kings  of  whom  they  relate  fo 
many  wonders,  they  had  not  yet  found 'out  the  art  of 
building  huts  to  flielter  them  from  the  winds  and  rains? 

The  eighth  Ki,  named  Tne-ti,  contains  thirteen  fami- 
lies or  dynafties.  Tchine-fang-chi,  the  firft  of  this  pe- 
riod, reigned  after  Tfee-che-chi,  and  founded  the  firft 
family.  They  fay,  that  at  the  beginning  men  covered 
their  bodies  with  leaves  and  herbs;  ferpents  and  beafls 
were  very  numerous-,  the  waters  which  had ovci"flowed, 
were  not  yet  returned  into  their  channels,  and  the  mi- 
fery  of  mankind  was  extreme.  Tchine-fang  taught  men 
to  prepare  fkins,  to  take  off  the  hair  with  rollers  of 

wood* 
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wood,  and  ufe  them  againft  the  winds  and  frofls  which 
incommoded  them  very  much.  He  taught  them  alfo 
to  make  a  kind  of  web  of  their  hair,  to  ferve  them  as  a 
covering  to  their  heads  againll  the  rain.  They  obeyed 
him  with  joy;  he  called  his  fubjefts,  people  clothed  with 
Jkins:  he  reigned  350  years.  To  Tchine-fang-chi  fuc- 
ceeded  Chou-chane-chi,  then  Hai-kouei-chi,  of  whom 
they  fay  nothing  which  has  any  relation  to  our  fubjeft. 

The  fourth  prince,  who  alfo  fucceeded  Hai-Kouei-chi, 
was  named  Hoene-time ;  he  founded  the  fourth  dynafty, 
(for  each  of  thefe  princes  which  we  have  juft  now  men- 
tioned, was  the  founder  of  a  family  or  dynafty).  In  the 
hiftory  of  this  king,  Lopi  quotes  Lao-chene-tfee,  who 
ipeaks  thus. 

"  The  ancient  kings  wore  their  hair  diilieveiled, 
without  any  ornament  upon  their  heads.  They  had 
neither  fceptre  nor  crown,  and  they  governed  their  peo- 
ple in  peace.  Being  of  a  beneficent  difpofition,  they 
cherilhed  all  things,  and  put  no  perfon  to  death.  Al- 
ways giving,  and  never  receiving  any  thing,  their  fub- 
jecis,  without  dreading  their  power  as  malters,  revered 
their  virtue  in  their  hearts,  llien  heaven  and  earth  ob- 
ferved  a  moft:  beautiful  order,  and  every  thing  llourilh- 
ed  in  a  furprifmg  manner.  The  birds  built  their  nefts 
fo  low,  that  they  might  be  reached  with  the  hand ;  all 
the  animal  creation  tamely  fubmittcd  to  the  will  of 
man.  Then  the  juft  medium  was  obferved,  and  har- 
mony reigned  over  all.  They  did  not  reckon  the  year 
by  the  days.  There  was  no  diilindion  between  within 
and  without,  between  mine  and  thine.  In  this  manner 
reigned  Hoene-tune.  But  when  mankind  had  dege- 
nerated from  this  happy  ftate,  birds  and  beafts,  infeds 
and  ferpents,  all  together,  and  as  it  were  in  concert, 
made  war  againft  them." 

To  this  dynafty  of  Hoene-tune,  fucceeded  that  of 
Tong-hou-chi,  containing  feven  kings  Vvhich  are  not 
named.  To  this  fifth  dynafty  fucceeded  tlic  fixth, 
whole  founder  was  Hoang-tane-chi. 

The  7th,  the  dynafty  of  Ki-tong-chi  *. 

The  8th,  the  dynafty  of  Ki-y-chi  *, 
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The  9th,  the  dynafly  of  Ki-kiu-chi  *. 

The  10th,  the  dynafty  of  Hi-ouei-chi  *. 

The  iJth,  the  dynafty  of  Yeou-tfao-chi. 

The  12th,  the  dynafty  of  Soui-gine. 

The  13th  and  laft,  the  dynafty  of  Yong-tching-chi. 

Of  thefe  feven  kings,  or  founders  of  dynafties,  which 
remain  to  be  confidered  to  complete  the  number  of  dy- 
nafties included  in  this  eighth  period,  nothing  is  faid  of 
thofe  I  have  marked  *  that  has  any  relation  to  our  fub- 
jea. 

As  to  Yeou-tfao-chi,  founder  of  the  eleventh  dynafty, 
whofe  reign,  they  fay,  lafted  more  than  300  years,  and 
"whofe  family,  they  add,  continued  more  than  100  ge- 
nerations during  the  fpace  of  12  or  18,000  years:  here 
is  what  we  find  recorded. 

Hane-tfee  fays,  that,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world, 
animals  multiplied  very  faft,  and  that  men  being  but 
few,  they  could  not  fubdue  the  beafts  and  ferpents. 

Yene-tfee  f  fays  alfo,  that  the  ancients,  either  percheil 
on  trees,  or  ftretched  in  hollow  caves,  pofiefled  the  uni- 
verfe  Tiene-hia,  (that  is  to  fay,  China).  Thefe  good 
kings  (continues  he)  breathed  nothing  but  charity  with- 
out any  ftiadow  of  hatred  They  gave  much,  and  took 
nothing.  The  people  did  not  go  to  pay  their  court  to 
them,  but  all  the  world  fubmitted  to  their  virtues. 

Lopi  and  Ouai-ki  fay  almoft  in  the  fame  words,  that, 
in  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  men  (lieltered  themfelves 
in  the  hollow  of  rocks,  that  they  dwelt  in  deferts,  and 
lived  in  fociety  with  all  the  other  creatures.  They  had 
no  thought  of  doing  any  injury  to  the  beafts,  and  the 
beafts  did  not  think  of  hurting  them.  But  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  they  became  too  wife,  which  made  the 
animals  rebel ;  armed  with  claws,  teeth,  horns,  and  ve- 
nom, they  aflulted  man,  and  man  was  not  able  to  refift: 
them:  Yeou-tfao  reigned  then.  He  was  the  firft  who 
built  houfes  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  birds  nefts ;  he  per- 
fuaded  men  to  retire  into  them  to  avoid  the  wild  beafts. 

■f-  Yene-tfee  was  minifter  of  (late  under  three  kings  of  Tfi,  he  was  cotemporary 

witji  KQuanc-tfe. 

They 
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ih^y  did  not  know  as  yet  how  to  cultivate  the  fearth, 
they  Uved  on  herbs  and  fruits.  They  drailk  the  blood 
of  animals,  they  devoured  their  flefh  quite  raw,  they 
fwallowed  the  hair  and  the  feathers  This  is  what  they 
fay  of  Yeou-tfab-chi:  after  him  comes  Soui-gitie,  found- 
er of  the  1 2th  dynafty 

Soui-gine-chi  is  efteem'ed  the  invfehtor  of  fire. 

On  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  Pou-tfcheou^  fays  an 
author,  arfe  to  be  feen  the  walls  of  Jullice.  The  fun  and 
the  moon  cannot  approach  them;  there  is  no  difterence 
of  feafons  there,  nor  vicillitudes  of  days  and  nights.  This 
is  the  kingdom  of  light  on  the  confines  of  Si-ouang- 
mou  ^  A  faint  (a  great  man)  went  to  make  a  tour  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  fun  and  moon:  he  beheld  a 
tree,  and  Upon  that  tree  a  bird,  who  made  fire  come 
out  of  it  by  picking  it.  He  was  furprifed  at  this;  he 
took  a  branch  of  this  tree,  and  from  thence  if  ruck  fire; 
from  whence  they  called  this  great  perfonage  Soui-gbic. 

Other  authors  fay  alfo,  that  Soui-gine  made  fire  with 
a  certain  kind  of  wood,  and  taught  men  to  drefs  tiieir 
vicf-Hals.  By  this  means  all  difeafes,  and  all  diforders 
of  the  Itomach  and  bowels  were  prevented.  In  this  he 
followed  the  direction  of  heaven,  and  from  thence  was 
naRied  Soui-^ine. 

They  fay  further,  that,  in  the  days  of  Soui-gine,  there 
was  much  water  upon  the  earth,  and  that  this  prince 
taUght  men  the  art  of  fifhing.  He  muft,  of  confe- 
qurncc,  have  invented  nets  or  lines,  which  invention  is 
after  this  afcribed  to  Fou-hi. 

One  Long-ma,  or  Dragon-horfe,  brought  him  a  kind 
of  table,  and  the  tortoife  letters.  Soui-gine  is  the  firfl 
to  whom  they  apply  this  event,  but  the  fame  thing  will 
be  faid  in  the  fequel  of  feveral  others. 

Soui-gine  was  the  firft  who  gave  names  to  plants  and 
animals;  and  thefe  names  (fay  they)  were  fo  exprelhve, 
that  the  nature  of  every  thing  v/as  known  by  its  name. 

=>  Si-ouang-mou  fignifies  literally  the  mother  of  the  km^  of  the  veff.  This  is 
the  name  of  a  kiigdom  which  the  Chineic  place  in  the  \<.e([  of  I  j-thfine,  of  the 
lake  called  fFeak  Water,  and  of  the  de  crt  named  th€  running  Janui,  if  Weak -water 
i^  the  dead  lea,  Si- ouang-moH  ni»y  bcE^ypt. 

Vol.  IU.  C^q  He 
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He  Invented  weights  and  meafures  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce,  which  had  been  unknown  before  him. 

Anciently  (fays  an  author)  men  married  at  fifty,  and 
women  at  thirty  years  of  age:  Soui-gine  fhortened  this 
period,  and  appointed  that  young  men  ihould  marry  at 
thirty,  and  girls  at  twenty. 

Lailly,  the  Liki  fays,  that  it  was  Soui-gine  who  firft 
taught  men  urbanity  and  politenefs. 

It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  Yong-tchmg-chi,  the  found- 
er of  the  thirteenth  and  laft  dynafty  of  this  period. 

In  his  time,  they  ufed  flender  cords  on  which  they 
tied  various  knots,  and  this  ferved  them  initead  of 
writing  ^.  But,  after  the  invention  of  letters,  howcould 
they  return  again  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  cords,'  which  is  fo- 
hmited  and  imperfed;?  This,  as  you  perceive,  implies  a 
contradi6tion. 

I  come  to  the  ninth  Ki  or  period,  named  Cbene-tong.. 
This  ninth  period  will  bring  us  down  to  the  times  of 
Fou-hi.  It  comprehends  twenty-one  kings,  whofe 
names  are  as  follow :  .: 

1.  Sfe-hoang  or  Tfang-hie.         12.  Hiene-yuene. 

2.  Pe-hoang-chi.  13.  He-fou. 

3.  Tchong-hoang-chi.  14.  Kai-tiene. 

4.  Tai-ting-chi.  15.  Tfune-liu-chi.. 

5.  Kouene-liene.  16.  Tcho-jong. 

6.  Yene-chi.  17.  Hao-yng. 

7.  Tai-chi.  x8.  Yeou-tfao-chi. 

8.  Tching-hoei-chi.    .  19.  Tchu-fiang-chf. 

9.  Li-Iou  or  Hoei-chi»  20.  Yne-khang-chi.. 

10.  Sohoang-chi.  21.  Vou-hoai-chi, 

11.  Nuei-touane-chi. . 

Liu-pou-ouei  fays  plainly,  that  Sfe-hoang  made  let- 
ters. This  Sfe-hoang  is  called  alfo  Tfang-lne.  Some 
hiftorians  place  him  under  Hoang-ti,  whofe  minifter 
they  make  him ;  while  others  make  him  a  fovereign 
prince,  and  much  anterior  to  Hoang  ti,  as  you  fee:  but 
i  fhall  leave  to  the  Chinefe  to  fettle  this  point. 

b  Tlic  Pen:\  ian?  ufed  thij  kind  of  writing  before  the  Spaniards  conquered  their 
countiy. 

The 
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The  firft  inventor  of  letters  was  Tfang-hie,  then  the 
king  Vou-hoai  made  them  be  engraved  on  the  coin,  and 
Fou-hi  uled  them  in  the  pubhc  ads  for  the  government 
of  the  empire.  But  obferve  that  thefe  three  emperors 
were  even  before  Chini-nong;  how  can  it  be  faid  then, 
that  letters  were  not  invented  till  under  Hoang-ti?  Such 
is  the  reafoning  of  Lopi,  who  was  quite  confounded 
with  thefe  fabulous  times. 

To  this  criticifm  it  may  be  anfwered,  You  have  told, 
us  that  letters  had  been  invented  in  the  reign  of  Soui- 
gine,  the  1 2th  king  of  the  eighth  period ;  how  then  can 
you  pretend  to  give  the  honour  of  this  invention  to 
Tfang-hie,  v.'ho,  according  to  your  own  teftimony,  did 
riot  flourifli  till  the  ninth  period?  However  this  maybe, 
Sfee-hoang  (fay  fome  romancers)  knew  to  form  letters 
the  moment  he  was  born.  He  was  endowed  with  great 
\vifdom,  &c»  After  he  had  received  the  Ho-tou  '^,  he  vi- 
fited  the  fouth,  went  upon  Mount  Yang-yu,  and  (top- 
ped on  the  bank  of  the  river  Lo.  A  divine  tortoife 
earring  blue  letters  upon  his  (hell,  delivered  them  to 
him:  then  Sfee-hoang  penetrated  all  the  changes  of 
heaven  and  earth;  above  he  obferved  the  various  con- 
figurations of  the  ftars ;  below  he  examined  all  the 
marks  he  had  feen  upon  the  tortoife ;  he  viewed  the 
plumage  of  birds,  he  took  notice  of  the  mountains,  and 
of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  them,  and  of  all  this  he 
compofed  letters.  Some  very  learned  Chinefe  think> 
that  this  was  the  ancient  kind  of  writing  named  Ko-teou- 
chu,  which  continued  (they  fay)  to  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Suene-ouang,  that  is,  to  the  year  827  before  J.  C. 

But  Cong-yng-ta  very  well  obferves,  that  though  the 
external  figures  of  the  letters  have  clianged  feveral  times 
in  fome  things,  the  fix  rules  on  v/iiich  Tfang-hie  form- 
ed them,  have  never  fuffered  any  change  t*. 

Then 

«  The    Ho-toi3  is  a  kind  of  table,   on  which  arc  drjwn  various  ftrokcs  cr  lines, 
in  which,  at  certain  diflancos,  are  little  blac^  and  while  circles. 

<*  In  general,  I  think,  cor.trj'y  lo  the  opinion  cf  W.  F.ere',  that   the  Chine^i 
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Then  (continues  Lopi)  there,  was  a  difference  be-r 
tween  the  fovereign  and  the  fubjed,  relation  between 
the  father  and  the  fon,  diftinftion  between  the  precious 
and  the  vile ;  laws  appeared,  rites  and  mufic  reigned. 
Punifliments  were  inflifted  with  vigour.  Thus  Sfee- 
hoaug  laid  the  foundations  of  good  government,  he  ap- 
pointed officers  for  each  affair,  the  fmalleft  did  not 
efcape  him  ;  and  thus  heaven  and  earth  arrived  at  theiv 
full  perfedion. 

They  fay  nothing  of  thefucceflfor  of  Sfee-hoang  which 
has  any  relation  to  cur  fubjed ;  but  they  fay,  that,  un-. 
der  the  reign  of  Tchong-hoang-chi  the  third  king  of 
this  period,  they  dill  ufed  flender  cords  for  writing. 

From  this  prince  we  come  at  once  to  Hiene-yuene  the. 
X  2th  in  ojder  of  this  period,  becaufe  nothing  is,  faid  of 
his  predecefl'ors. 

We  find  a  great  many  things  under  the  rergn,  of  this 
prince,  becaufe  he  is  the  fame  with  Hoang-ti,  or  at  leafl 
they  have  confounded  thefe  two  princes  together. 

1  hey  afcribe  to  Hiene-yuene  the  invention  of  Cars, 
He  joined  two.  pieces  of  wood  together,  the  one  place4 
upright,  and  the  other  acrofs,  to  the  honour  of  the  Mofl 
High  ^  It  is  from  this  he  is  called  Hiene-yuene.  The 
piece  of  v/ood  placed  acrofs  is  called  h'lene,  and  that- 
•which  is  placed  upright  is  called  yiiene.  Hiene-yuene  flruck 
copper  nioney,  and  made  ufe  of  the  balance,  to  determine 

charafters  were  Ijgnificant  reprefentatipns  of  objefts.  The  fix  rules,  mentioned  ia 
this  paliage,  afford  a  proof  of  tliis  ;  and  bel^des,  this  is  the  mo(t  fimple  and  mofl 
natural  idea  that  could  occur  to  men  ;  in  a  word,  the  Chinefe  characters  and  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  the  fame  as  to  their  formation.  We  know  that  the 
facred  writing  ufed  by  the  hierogrammatifts  or  facrcd  writers  of  the  Egyptians;, 
xvas  fufcilivideij  into  Ktf(o>oy/x>j  and  'Zvf.t.ficXixyi,  that  iito  fay,  into  charafters  re- 
prefentaiive  of  objects,  and  allegorical  charadteres,  to  which  we  may  refer  the  f:x 
rules  of  the  ChincTe  here  mentioned.  In  like  manner  again,  as  the  Chinefe  fay 
of  the  inventors  of  writing,  that  they  viewed  the  heayens  to  obtain  models  of  this 
writing,  fo  likcA-ifs  Sanchoniatho  fays  of  Thaaut  nr  Mercury,  that  he  imitated 
heaven  in  foiniing  the  facre(i  characters.  Apiid.  Eufeb.  prx-p.  evang.  1  i.  c,  i«. 
^  'i'he  religions  monuments  o,""  the  Greeks  were  originally  conftriifted  in  this 
manner,    ^ee  Dui,  t.  a.  p.  478.  A. 

the 
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the  weights  of  things.  By  this  means  he  ruled  the 
world  in  peace.  Ho  fignifies  merchandife  in  general. 
Formerly  they  wrote  limply  hui,  which  fignihes  ex-i 
change.  Thefe  merchandjfes  (they  fay)  coniifted  in 
metal,  kine;  in  precious  ftoneSjjZif;  in  ivory,  tchi;  in  fi-iins, 
pi;  in"  coined  money,  tjueiie;  and  in  ftuitt;,  pou;  &c. 

They  then  denominated  money  (as  is  done  Ihll)  by  the 
name  of  the  reignir^g  family.  That  of  Hiene-yuene  was 
one  inch  feven  lines,  and  weighed  twelve  tchu^  [the  tchu 
is  the  20th  part  of  aji?,  and  a  ^(3  weighs  1200  little 
grains  of  millet].  They  then  engraved  letters  on  their 
money  (as  is  ftill  done  at  prefent)  It  is  for  this  reafori 
that  ven-tfee,  letters,  fignifies  alfo  a  piece  of  money, 
which  is  called  likewife  kini^  and  tjuene,  and  tao. 

Tcho-jong  (i6th  emperor  of  ihe  9th  period)  hearing 
at  Cane-tcheou  the  fmging  of  birds,  compofed  a  mufic 
of  union  whofe  harmony  penetrated  every  where, 
touched  the  intelligent  fpirit,  and  calmed  the  heart  of 
man,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  external  fenfes  were 
found,  the  humours  in  equilibrio,  and  the  life  very 
long.  He  called  this  mufic  Tfie-mene^  that  is  to  fay, 
temperance,  grace,  and  beauty  f . 

But  the  defign,  and  in  fome  fort  the  only  aim  of  th^ 
ancient  mufic  of  the  Chinefe,  according  to  their  au- 
thors, was  the  harmony  of  the  \-irtues,  the  moderatioq. 
of  the  paffions,  elegance  of  manners,  and,  in  a  word, 
every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  perfedion  of  a 
goo,d  and  wife  government,  &c.  For  they  were  jjer- 
fuaded  that  mufic  was  capable  of  working  all  thefe  mi- 
racles. It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  them  in  this, 
efpecially  when  we  confider  the  mufie  which  is  at  pre- 
fent uled  amongH  them.     But  I  appeal  to  the  Greeks, 

f  It  is  thus  Lucretius  fays,  that  mufic  was  modelled  after  the  finging  of  birds. 
At  liqii'idai  avium  vcca  imitarie^  ore 
Ante  fi<it  trtultc.  (luani  Icnla  carmhia  ca'ilii. 
(^.ncekhran  t.mines  tn^ent,  eurffyuijuvnri. 

who 
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who  related  as  aftonilhing  effefts  from  this  agreeable 
itivention,  whilft  the  modern  Greeks,  hk^  mofl  part  of 
the  Orientals,  have  no  mufic  but  a  wretched  and  con- 
tfcmptible  monotony.  Belides,  we  fhall  have  occafion 
eife where  to  treat  of  mufic  a  little  more  at  large. 

The  17th  king  of  the  9th  period  is  named  Hao-yng. 
In  his  time  they  cut  down  the  branches  of  trees  to  kill 
b^afts  with.  Men  were  few.  Nothing  but  vaft  forefls 
were  every  where  to  be  feen,  and  thefe  frightful  woods 
were  filled  with  wild  beads.  How  contradictory  is  this, 
and  how  incompatible  with  the  times  in  which  this 
firince  is  faid  to  have  reigned ! 

The  1 8th  king  of  the  9th  period  is  called  Teoii-Sfao- 
chi.  We  have  feen  in  the  preceding  period,  a  prince  of 
the  fame  name.  The  Ouai-ki  places  this  king  at  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  ki,  arid  gives  him  for  fucceffor 
Soui-gine.  At  this  rate  nine  entire  periods,  or  ki,  muft 
have  elapfed  before  men  knew  how  to  build  huts,  or 
had  the  ufe  of  fire.  Lopi  follows  another  method:  he 
has  ranged  Yeou-tfao-chi  and  Soui-gine  in  the  preced- 
ing period ;  and  although  the  king  we  arc  now  fpeaking 
of  bears  the  fame  name,  he  fpeaks  of  him  quite  differ- 
ently. 

The  1 9th  king  of  the  9th  period  is  named  Tfchu-ftang- 
cbi. 

■  They  fay  that  he  commanded  Sfee-kouei  to  make  a 
kind  of  guitar  with  five  firings  named  y^",  to  remedy 
the  diforders  of  the  univerfe,  and  preferve  every  thing 
that  had  life. 

The  20th  king  of  the  9th  period  is  named  Tne-kbang- 
chi. 

In  his  time,  the  waters  did  not  flow,  the  rivers  did 
not  purfue  their  ufual  courfe,  which  occafioned  a  great 
number  of  difeafes. 

Yne-khang  inftituted  the  dances  called  T^-rc«  (grand 
dances),  with  a  view  to" preferve  health:  for,  as  Lopi 
fays,  when  the  body  is  not  in  motion,  the  humours  have 
not  a  free  courfe;  matter  is  amaffed  in  fome  part,  from 
whence  come  difeafes,  which  all  proceed  from  feme  ob- 

ftrudion. 

The 
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The  Chinefe  alfo  imagine,  that  a  man's  virtues  may 
be  known  by  his  manner  of  touching  the  lute  and 
drawing  the  bow,  &c. 

Thus  the  Chinefe  make  dances  as  well  as  mufic  have 
a  reference  to  good  government;  and  the  Liki  fay,  that 
we  may  judge  of  a  reign  by  the  dances  which  are  ufed 
in  it. 

The  2 1  ft  and  laft  king  of  the  9th  period  is  named 
Voii-hoai  chi ;  but  they  relate  nothing  of  this  prince 
which  is  worthy  of  notice. 

This  is  all  that  the  fabulous  times  contain.  If  thefe 
times  cannot  enable  us  to  fix  the  real  epocha  of  various 
inventions,  (as  the  Chinefe  are  fo  full  of  contradictions 
about  the  time  of  thefe  different  difcoveries),  we  fee  at 
lead  from  them,  that  the  origin  of  arts  has  been  much 
the  fame  among  them  as  among  other  nations.  We  are 
now  come  down  to  Fou-hi,  who  is  confidered  by 
the  Chinefe  hiftorians  as  the  founder  of  their  monarchy. 
What  they  fay  of  this  prince  and  his  fucceflbrs,  has 
fome  more  folidity  in  it  than  what  we  have  hithertd 
feen. 

FOU^HI. 

The  Ouai-ki,  quoted  in  the  Chinefe  annals,  thus  de- 
fcribes  the  manners  of  mankind  in  thefe  days.  "  In  the 
*'  beginning,  men  differed  nothing  from  other  animals 
"  in  their  way  of  life.  As  they  wandered  up  and  down 
•'  in  the  woods,  and  women  were  in  common,  it  hap- 
*'  pened  that  children  never  knew  their  fathers,- but 
"  only  their  mothers.  They  abandoned  themfclves  to 
"  lufl  without  fliame,  and  had  not  the  lead  idea  of  the 
«'  laws  of  decency.  They  thought  of  nothing  but 
"  fleeping  and  fnoring,  and  then  getting  up  and  yawn*. 
"  ing.  When  hunger  prefTed  them,  they  fought  for 
"  fomething  to  eat;  and  when  they  were  glutted,  they 
"  threw  the  reft  away.  They  eat  the  very  feathers  and 
"  hairof  animals,  and  drunk  their  blood.  They  clothed 
"  themfelves  with  fkins  quite  hairy.     The  Emperor 

"  Fou-hi 
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"  Fou  hi  began  by  teaching  them  to  make  lines  For 
"  catching  filh,  and  fnares  for  taking  birds.  It  was  fot 
*'  this,  that  this  prince  was  named  Fou-hi-cbi.  He 
*'  taught  them  further  to  feed  domen:ic  animals,  and 
*'  to  fatten  them  for  llaughter;  for  which  they  gave 
*'  him  the  hrname  of  Pao  hi-chi.** 

It  feems  evident,  that  the  ancient  Chinefe  had  at  firft 
Ho  other  habitation  than  caves,  the  hollows  of  rocks  and 
natural  dens.  They  were  then  infefted  with  a  kind  of 
infect  or  reptile  called  icing;  and  when  they  met,  they 
aiked  one  another.  Are  you  troubled  with  iangs?  To 
this  day  they  make  ufe  of  this  expreilion,  in  afking  after 
any  perfon's  health:  Couei-iang  f  What  difeafe  have  youf* 
How  do  you  dof  Vcu-iang,  I  am  without  iang  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  1  am  hearty,  in  pertett  healthy  without  any  ailment. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  relate  here,  what  the  Chi- 
nefe fay,  in  their  annals,  of  the  invention  of  charadersj 
and  of  coua,  after  what  has  been  faid  by  F.  Couplet  and 
fo  many  others  on  that  fubje£t.  I  (liall  only  add,  that 
the  treatife  Hi-tfee^  bears,  that,  at  the  beginning,  na- 
tions were  governed  by  means  of  certain  knots  which 
they  made  on  llender  cords:  that  afterwards  the  faint 
introduced  writing  in  their  place,  to  affift  the  mandarins 
in  performing  all  their  offices,  and  the  people  in  examin- 
ing their  condudj    and  that  it  was  by  the  fymbol  — : 

Kouai,  that  he  conduced  himfelf  in  the  execution  of 
bis  work. 

Lopi,  whom  we  have  fo  often  qiaoted  already,  fays, 
that  Fou  hi  extradted  from  the  fymbol  of  fix  lines  every 
thing  that  concerned  good  government.  For  ex- 
ample, ■'  ""'  Li  gave  him  the  hint  of  making  lines  for 
hunting  and  fifliing,  and  thefe  lines  were  a  new  occafion 
of  inventing  fluffs  for  garments.    Lopi  adds,  that  it  is  a 

g  This  is  the  treatife  in  queftion.  Confucius  is  the  author  of  it,  it  i?  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Y-king,  They  call  this  commentary,  out  of  rcfpcft  to  its  au- 
thor, Ta-tcbearrie^  the  great  tradition.     It  Ihould  be  wrote  Hirt/t'e,  and  not  i'-tj'ce. 

millake 
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tniftake  to  imagine,  that,  in  the  times  of  Fou-hi,  they 
ftill  ufed  cords  tied  and  knotted,  and  that  books  were 
not  introduced  till  under  Hoang-ti. 

Fou-hi  taught  men  to  rear  the  fix  domeftic  animals ', 
not  only  for  food,  but  alfo  for  viclims,  in  the  facrifices 
which  they  offered  to  Chine,  and  to  Kl  ^.  They  pretend 
that  Fou-hi  regulated  the  rites  Kiao-chene. 

Fou-hi  alfo  inftituted  marriage;  before  this  the  inter- 
courfe  of  the  fexes  was  indifcriminate;  he  fettled  the 
ceremonies  with  which  marriages  were  to  be  contratlcd, 
in  order  to  render  this  great  foundation  of  fociety  re- 
fpe6lable.  He  commanded  the  women  to  wear  a  dif- 
ferent drefs  from  that  of  the  men,  and  prohibited  a 
man's  marrying  a  woman  of  the  fame  name,  whether  a 
relation  or  not,  a  law  which  is  aftually  flill  in  force. 

Fou-hi  appointed  feveral  minifters  and  officers  to  af- 
fifl  him  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

One  of  thefe  officers  made  the  letters,  another  drew 
up  the  calendar,  a  third  built  the  houfes,  a  fourth  prac- 
tifed  medicine,  a  fifth  cultivated  the  ground,  a  fixth 
was  the  mafter  of  the  woods  and  waters. 

They  pretend  that  Fou-hi  applied  himfelf  very  much 
to  aftronomy.  The  Tcheou-pi-fouane  fays,  that  he  di- 
vided the  heavens  into  degrees.  Lopi  takes  notice, 
that  properly  the  heavens  have  no  degrees,  but  that  this 
term  is  ufed  with  relation  to  the  path  of  the  fun  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year. 

The  period  of  fixty  years  is  reckoned  due  to  Fou-hi. 
The  Tfienc-piene  fays  plainly,  that  this  prince  made  a 
calendar  to  fix  the  year,  and  that  he  is  the  author  of 
Kia-tfe.  The  Sane-fene  fays  the  fame  thing;  and  the 
Hane-li-tchi  fays,  that  Fou-hi  made  the  firft  calendar  by 
the  Kia-tfe;  but  the  Chi-pene  afcribes  this  to  Hoang-ti. 
This  is  one  of  thefe  contradidions  fo  common  in  the 
Chinefe  hiltorlans. 

The  fame  Fou-hi,  they  fay,  made  arms  and  ordained 

l:  The  fix  domeflic  animals,  according  to  the  Chinefe,   are  the  horfe.  the  ox, 
thchrn,  the  hog,  ttic  dofr,  and  the  (hccp. 

i  Chl.ie,  the  fpirit  of  heaven,  snd  Kl,  the  fpirlt  of  the  earth. 

Voj>.  III.  R  r  punifliment?:" 
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punifhments.  Thefe  arms  were  of  wood,  thofc  of 
C  hin-nong  were  ot  ftone,  and  Tchi-yeou  made  fome  of 
metal. 

Fou-hi  drained  off  the  waters,  and  furrounded  the 
cities  with  walls.  In  the  mean  time,  as  Chin-nong  is 
edeemed  the  firft  who  made  walls  of  ftone,  we  mud 
fuppofe,  that  thofe  raifed  by  Fou-hi  were  only  of  earth 
or  brick. 

Fou-hi  gave  rules  to  mufic.  Thofe  who  afcribe  this 
fine  art  to  Hoang-ti  are  deceived. (or  vice  'verfa).  After 
Fou-hi  had  invented  fifhing,  he  made  a  fong  for  the 
fifhers.  It  was  from  his  exam.plc  that  Chin-nong  made 
one  for  the  labourers. 

Fou-hi  took  of  the  wood  of  Tong;  he  made  it  hol- 
low; and  of  it  made  a  kine  (a  lyre,  or  what  you  pleafe 
to  tranilate  it)  feven  feet  two  inches  long;  the  firings 
were  of  filk,  to  the  number  of  27;  he  commanded  this 
inftrument  to  be  named  Li.  Others  fay  it  had  but  25 
firings,  others  10,  and  others  only  5;  (which  of  them 
Ihall  we  believe?).  Befides,  others  niake  this  inflrument 
only  three  feet  fix  inches  fix  lines  in  length. 

Fou-hi  made  this  inftrument,  fay  fome,  to  ward  off 
enchantments,  and  banifh  impurity  of  heart. 

He  took  of  the  wood  offa?ig,  and  made  alfo  a  guitar 
of  ;^6,  or  rather  of  50  firings.  This  inflrument  ferved 
to  adorn  the  perfon  with  virtues,  and  to  regulate  the 
heart,  Szc.  Lailly,  he  made  a  third  inflrument  of  baked 
earth ;  after  which,  fay  they,  ceremonies  and  mufic 
were  in  high  efleem. 

The  money  which  Fou-hi  introduced,  was  of  copper, 
round  within  to  imitate  heaven,  and  fquare  without  to 
refemble  the  earth  K 

He   himfelf  made  trial  of   many  medicinal  plants. 

'  The  Chinefe  reprefcnt  the  eirth  fqnare.  This  ignorance  of  the  figure  of  onr 
globe  lus  nothing  in  it  i'l  rprifing,  wlien  we  coufukr  how  little  progrefs  agrono- 
my has  made  in  China.  I  regard  farther  this  err^r,  perpetuated  among  the  Chi- 
ncfc  vul^ir,  as  arifnig  from  hei-.ce,  that  they  give  theie  denominations  to  the  Chi- 
Eefe  empire,  which  Leion^  or^ly  to  the  whole  globe.  Such,  for  example,  ii  the  ex- 
prcfHon  Tli'iciu-lla,  wonl  for  word  >:if-:r':or  hcJTOi,  or  that  tihlch  is  under  heaven,  a 
na*Tie  by  which  they  commonly  (liftinguidi  thit  empire  in  their  books.  Now, 
under  the  tnjperors  Yao,  Ch'ine,  and  Yu,  they  made  levcral  divifions  of  that 
empire,  a'-.d  or.e  am&n^  others,  fay  \^'hich  thev  reprefeiittd  it  perfe(ftly  fqiure,  in 
order  to  dercrmine,  hv  this  nieai.s,  t!re  Ciuanti:y  ir.u  quality  ol  its  revenues.  Tnc 
CLiiicfc  kne.v  no  bc:r:r. 

(This 
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(This  is  moft  commonly  faid  of  Chin-nong:  but  it  is 
pretended,  that  Chin-nong  finifhed  what  Fou-hi  had 
begun). 

This  is  all  v.'e  read  of  Fou-hi.  You  will  remark  fe- 
veral  contradictions  in  moft  of  thefe  traditions,  efpecial- 
ly  when  you  come  to  fee  in  the  fequel,  that  almolt  all 
thefe  inventions  are  afcribed  to  the  fuccefibrs  of  Fou-hi. 
I  leave  it  to  your  penetration  and  critical  fKill,  to  judge 
what  regard  is  due  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Chinefc 
hiHory. 

I  have  flill  fome  reigns  to  examine,  before  I  have 
done  with  the  fabulous  and  uncertain  times. 

They  fay  of  Koung-koung,  that  he  employed  iron  in 
making  hangers  and  hatchets. 

They  afcribe  to  Niu-oua  (who  is  the  Eve  of  the  Chi- 
nefe)  feveral  inilruments  of  mufit.  The  ind.uments 
Jeng  and  hoang  ferved  her,  fay  they,  to  communicate 
with  the  eight  winds.  By  means  of  kcucne^  or  double 
flutes,  fhe  united  ail  founds  into  one,  and  made  concord 
between  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars.  This  is  called /jcT- 
fciil  harmony  Niu-oua  had  a  giutar  (fe)  of  five  firings; 
fhe  made  another  of  50  firings,  whofe  found  was  fo 
affecting,  that  it  could  not  be  borne  -,  wherefore  fhe  re- 
duced thefe  50  firings  to  25,  to  diminilh  its  force. 

The  Emperor  Chin-nong  is  very  famous  among  the 
Chinefe,  by  the  great  difcoveries  which,  they  fay,  he 
made  in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  even  in  the  military 
art,  fmce  they  believe,  that,  in  the  times  of  Han^  they 
had  a  book  of  this  prince  on  the  military  art. 

A  fondnefs  for  the  marvellous  has  made  fome  fav, 
that,  at  three  years  of  age,  he  knew  every  thing  that 
concerned  agriculture.  The  very  name  Chin-nong^  in 
the  Chinefe  language,  fignifies  the  f pint  of  hujiandn. 
Chin-nong  took  very  hard  wood,  of  which  he  made  the 
coulter  ot  the  plough,  and  fofter  wood  of  which  he 
made  the  handle.  He  taught  men  to  cultivate  the 
earth.  They  afcribe  to  him  the  invention  of  wine.  He 
{owed  the  five  kinds  of  grains  on  the  fouth  of  mount  Ki, 
and  taught  the  people  to  make  them  the'r  food. 

Chin-nong  commanded  that  they  fhould  be  diligent 
R  r  2  in 
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m  gathering  the  fruits  which  the  earth  produced.  He 
taught  every  thing  relative  to  hemp,  to  the  mulberryr 
tree,  and  the  art  of  making  cloth  and  fluffs  of  filk. 
They  owe  alfo  to  Chin-nong  the  potter's  and  the  foun-r 
der's  art;  others,  however,  afcribe  pottery  to  Hoang-ti, 
and  the  art  of  melting  metals  to  Tchi-yeou. 

Chin-nong  invented  fairs  in  the  middle  of  the  day^ 
This  was  the  origin  of  commerce  and  mutual  exchanges, 
He  made  ufe  of  money  to  facilitate  trade.  He  infti- 
tuted  feftivals. 

Chin-nong  dlflinguiflied  plants,  determined  their  va- 
rious properties,  and  applied  them  flvilfully  in  the  cure 
of  difcafes.  They  fay,  that,  in  one  day,  he  made  trial 
of  70  kinds  of  poifons,  fpoke  of  400  difeafes,  and 
taught  365  remedies.  This  makes  the  fubjeft  of  a 
book,  entitled,  Foitene-tfao,  which  they  afcribe  to  him, 
and  which  contains  four  chapters.  Others  alledge,  and 
with  reafon,  that  this  book  is  not  ancient.  They  fay, 
with  as  little  truth,  that  Chin-nong  made  books  iur 
graved  on  fquare  plates. 

Chin-nong  commanded  Tfiou-ho-ki  to  commit  to 
writing  every  thing  relative  to  the  colour  of  fick  perr 
fons,  and  \yhat  concerned  the  pulfe,  to  teach  how  to 
examine  its  motions  if  they  were  regular  and  harmo- 
nious, and  for  this  end,  how  to  feel  it  from  time  to 
time,  and  acquaint  the  patient. 

Chin-nong  cqmpofed  ballads  or  fongs  on  the  fertility 
of  the  country.  He  made  a  very  beautiful  lyre,  and  a 
guitar  adorned  with  precious  ftones,  to  form  the  grand 
harmony,  to  bridle  concupifence,  to  elevate  virtue  to 
the  intelligent  fpirit,  and  biding  men  back  to  the  celeflial 
verity. 

Chin-nong  afcended  a  car  drawn  by  five  dragons. 
He  was  the  firft  that  meafured  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  determined  the  four  feas.  He  found  900,000  ly^ 
is  weii,  and  850,000  is  north  and  fouth.  He  divided 
all  this  yaft  fpace  into  kingdoms  ^. 

•  Under  thefe  exaggerated  mcafures  they  fpeak  of  China.  This  is  evident 
from  the  four  cardii  al  points  which  tlicy  give  this  empire,  as  Kiao  to  the  fouth, 
Yeou  to  rhe  north,  Yarig-coU  to  ihe  call,  and  San-outi  to  tin-  weft;  for.  thefc 
^crc,  in  the  times  of  Yao  and  Chuiu^  tlie  limits  and  extremities  ol  China. 

■     •     '  ^       "  '  ■        Among. 
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Among  the  fucceflbrs  of  Chin-nong  they  place 
Hoang-ti,  and  the  rebel  Tchi-yeou,  whom  they  makethe 
inventor  of  arms  of  iron,  and  feveral  kinds  of  punilh- 
ments.  Tchi-yeou  had  the  power  of  raifing  mifts  and 
darknefs  extremely  thick.  Hoang-ti  knew  not  how  to 
attack  and  overcome  him.  He  accompliflied  it,  how- 
ever, by  forming  a  car,  on  which  he  placed  a  figure 
whofe  arm  of  itfelf  always  turned  to  the  fouth,  in  order 
to  point  out  the  four  regions  *.  Hoang-ti  ufed  the 
lance  and  buckler. 

Tchi-yeou  ordered  fabres,  lances,  and  crofs-bows,  to 
be  made.  They  afcribe  to  Hoang-ti  the  kia-tfe^  or  cy- 
cle of  60  years,  or  at  leaft  Ta-nao  made  it  by  his  di- 
redion. 

The  Mandarin  Tfang-kiai  was  charged  to  compofe 
hiftory.  Yong-tcheng  made  a  fephere  which  reprefent- 
ed  the  celeftial  orbs,  and  difcovered  the  polar  ftar. 

Li-cheou  regulated  numbers,  and  invented  an  inftru- 
ment  for  computation,  like  to,  or  the  fame  with,  that 
which  is  ftill  in  ufe  in  China  and  India;  and  of  which 
Martini,  in  his  decades,  and  la  Loubere,  in  his  voyage 
to  Siam,  have  given  us  the  defign  and  defcription. 

Ling-lune,  a  native  of  Yuene-yu  in  the  weft  of  Ta- 
■  hia,  (that  is,  Khoraflan),  took  reeds  in  the  valley  of 
Hiai-ki ;  he  cut  two  of  an  equal  length,  and  blew  into 
them  :  this  gave  occafion  to  the  invention  of  bells.  He 
adjufted  twelve  of  thefe  reeds  to  imitate  the  fong  of 
fong-hoang,  the  royal  bird,  (one  of  the  fabulous  birds 
of  the  Chinefe).  He  divided  thefe  reeds  into  twelve  lu  ; 
fix  ferved  to  imitate  the  fong  of  the  male,  and  fix  that 
of  the  female.  Finally,  this  man  brought  mufic  to  per- 
fection, and  explained  the  order  and  arrangement  of 
different  founds.  By  means  of  thefe  lul-lu,  he  governed 
the  Khi  of  the  Yne  and  of  Yang,  he  determined  the 
change  of  the  four  feafons,  and  gave  calculations  for 
aftronomy,  geometry,  and  arithmetic. 

Yong-yuene,  by  order  of  Hoang-ti,  made  twelve  bells 

.   *  Some  modern  authors  fancy  they  perceive  in  this  the  invcntir n  of  the  ccni- 
pa|5. 
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of  copper,  which  correfponded  to  the  moons,  and  ferved 
to  adjufl  the  five  tones,  and  fix  the  feafons,  &c.  fables. 

Hoang-ti  invented  a  kind  of  diadem  or  tiara,^  called 
Miene.  He  ordered  a  blue  and  yellow  robe  to  be  made 
for  himfelf,  in  imitation  of  the  colours  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Having  viewed  the  bird  Hoel,  and  confidered 
the  variety  of  its  colours,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
flowers,  he  made  garments  be  dyed  of  different  colours, 
to  make  a  diftindion  between  the  great  and  fmall, 
the  rich  and  poor. 

Nin-fongand Tche-tfiang  invented  mortars  for  pound- 
ing rice;  kettles  or  chaldrons :  they  invented  the  art 
of  building  bridges,  and  of  making  Ihoes ;  they  made 
cofHns  for  the  dead  ;  and  men  reaped  great  advantages 
from  all  thefe  inventions.  Hoei  invented  the  bow,  Y- 
meou  arrows  ;  Khy-pe  invented  the  drum,  which  made 
a  noife  like  thunder;  trumpets,  and  horns,  which  imi- 
tated  the  voice  of  the  dragon. 

Kong-kou  and  Hoa-hu,  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Hoang-ti,  hollowed  a  tree,  of  which  they  made  a  fhip  j 
of  the  branches  of  the  fame  tree  they  made  oars  ;  and 
by  this  means  they  were  able  to  penetrate  into  places 
which  feemed  inaccellible,  and  where  men  had  never 
been. 

For  the  tranfportation  of  merchandife  by  land,  they 
alfo  invented  chariots  under  this  reign,  and  trained  oxen 
and  horfes  to  draw  them. 

Hoang-ti  alfo  turned  his  thoughts  to  buildings,  and 
gave  models  of  them.  He  built  a  temple  called  Hq- 
kong^  in  which  he  facrificed  to  Cbang-ti,  or  to  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  commerce,  Hoang-ti  ftruck 
money,  called  kine-tao,  knife  of  metal,  becaufe  it  had  the 
Ihape  of  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

Hoang  ti  having  obferved  that  men  died,  before  the 
time  fixed  by  nature,  of  difeafes  which  carried  them  off, 
he  commanded  Yu-fou,  Ki-pe,  and  Lei-kong,  three  fa- 
mous phyficians  of  thefe  times,  to  afTift  him  to  deter- 
ijiine  what  remedies  were  proper  for  each  difeafe. 

Si-ling-chi, 
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Si-ling-chi,  the  chief  confort  of  that  emperor,  contri- 
buted on  her  part  to  the  good  of  the  ftate,  and  taught 
the  people  the  art  of  rearing  filk-worms,  of  fpinning 
their  cods,  and  making  fluffs  of  them. 

The  Ouai-ki,  from  whence  1  take  almoft  all  this, 
take 8  notice,  that  Hoang-ti  commanded  China  to  be 
mealu'-ed,  and  divided  it  into  provinces  or  tcheoi^. 
Each  tcheou  was  compofed  of  ten  che^  each  che  was  com- 
pofed  of  ten  tou.,  and  each  tou  contained  ten  ye^  or  ten 
cities.  Thefe  ten  ye,  or  cities,  had  each  five  ly,  or 
ftreets,  &c. 

The  empire  of  Hoang-ti,  which,  according  to  this  hi- 
ftorian,  feems  to  have  been  confiderable,  extended  on 
the  eaft  to  the  fea,  on  the  weft  to  Khong-tong.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Kiang,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  country  of  Hoene-jo. 

They  fay  nothing  which  has  any  relation  to  the  arts 
under  the  three  princes  who  follow  Hoang  ti ;  that  is  to 
fay,  under  the  reign  of  Chao  hao,  who  reigned  84 
years;  of  Tchouene-hio,  who  feigned  78  years;  and  of 
Cao-fme,  who  reigned  70  years.  They  obferve  only, 
that  Chao-hao  made  them  beat  the  watches  with  a 
drum:  this  fuppofes  that  they  had  then  fome  inftru^ 
ment  for  marking  the  hours.  The  Se-ki  adds,  that 
this  emperor  levelled  the  highways,  in  order  to  render 
the  mountains  accefTible,  and  that  he  cleared  the  chan- 
nels of  rivers.  He  made  alfo  a  new  kind  of  mufic, 
called  Ta-yuene,  to  unite  men  and  genii,  and  reconcile 
high  and  low. 

Father  Gaubil,  and  other  learned  men,  have  faid 
enough  of  the  aftronomical  knowledge  of  the  Emperor 
Tchouene-hio.  and  of  the  changes  which  he  made  in 
the  manner  of  obferving  the  celeftial  motions,  by  in- 
venting a  machine  which  ferved  for  equations,  afc^n- 
(ions,  &:c.  I  fhall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  refer- 
ring you  to  their  works,  in  which  you  will  fee  what  the 
Chinefe  think,  both  of  this  ancient  aftronomy,  and  of 
the  pretended  conjunclion  of  the  five  planets  in  the 
conftellati  ^n  Che,  which  happened,  as  they  fay,  under 
this  prmce. 

After 
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After  having  overcome  the  fatigue  of  fo  many  fabu- 
lous traditions,  I  am  now  arrived  at  the  hilliorical  times* 
But  before  we  enter  upon  them,  it  will  not  be  impro- 
per to  make  fome  refledions  which  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  {hew  how  little  regard  is  due  to  this  fort  of 
traditions.  I  think  thefe  refledions  fo  much  the  more 
important,  as  they  will  help  to  undeceive  a  great  many 
people  of  the  miftake  they  are  in  about  the  Chinefe  an- 
tiquities. 

The  Chinefe  monarchy  begun  by  three  princes  di* 
ftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Sane-hoang^  that  Is  to  fay,  the 
three  Aiigiijii.  Thefe  three  Augufti,  according  to  the 
mod  generally  received  opinion,  are  Fon-bi,  Chine-nong, 
and  Hoang-iL  The  five  emperors,  fucceflbrs  of  the 
Sane-hoang,  are  diftinguiilied  by  the  title  of  Ou-ti,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  fii^c  emperors.  The  five  emperors  are 
Chao-hao,  Tchouene  hio^  Tico,  OTao,  and  Chune.  This  di- 
vifion  has  been  followed  by  Cong-ngane-cone,  the  great- 
grandfon  of  Confucius,  in  the  eighth  generation,  and 
one  of  the  mod  celebrated  writers  of  the  dynafty  of 
Hane.  It  has  been  adopted  alfo  by  Hoang-fou-mi, 
and  by  moft  part  of  the  bcft  writers.  The  proofs  of 
this  opinion  are  taken  partly  from  the  book  Tcheou-li, 
an  ancient  record,  or  ftate  of  the  empire,  which  many 
afcribe  to  the  famous  Tcheou-cong,  minifler  and  bro- 
ther of  Vou-vang,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  imperial 
dynafty  of  Tcheou,  eleven  hundred  and  fome  odd  years 
before  the  Chriftian  asra;  partly  from  the  commentaries 
of  Tfo-kieou-mine,  on  the  I'chune-tfieou  of  Confucius 
his  mafter.  hi  thefe  works,  mention  is  made  of  the 
books,  Sane-fene  and  Ou-tiene,  which,  they  fay,  are 
the  hiilories  of  the  three  Hoang,  and  of  the  five  Ti : 
now,  the  two  firft  chapters  of  Chou-king,  which  con- 
tain an  extract  of  the  hiftories  of  Yao  and  of  Chune, 
bore  the  title  of  Tiene-yao  and  Tiene -Chune ;  from 
whence  it  was  concluded,  that  Yao  and  Chunc  were 
two  of  the  five  Ti ;  confequently  Fou-hi,  Chin-nong, 
and  Hoang-ti,  were  what  are  called  the  three  Hoang; 
and  Chao-hao,  Tchouene-hio,  1  ico,  Yao,  and  Chune, 
were  the  five  li. 

You 
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You  will  no  doubt  think  thefe  but  feeble  proofs  to 
fupport  an  hiftorical  fa£l  of  this  kind;  but  thofe  who  are 
of  a  contrary  opinion  bring  nothing  to  induce  us  to 
believe  them,  rather  than  Cong-ngane-coue  and  Hoang- 
fou-mi. 

Hou-chouang-hou,  in  a  preface  before  the  Tfiene- 
piene  of  Kine-gine-chane,  confeiTes  that  we  find  in  the 
TfcheoU'li,  the  exiftence  of  the  book  of  three  Hoang, 
and  that  of  five  Ti :  but  he  adds,  that  we  do  not  find 
there  the  names  of  thefe  eight  monarchs;  that,  under 
the  Tfin,  they  fpoke  of  Tiene  hoang,  of  Ti  hoang,  and 
of  Gine  hoang;  that  Cong-ngane-coue,  in  his  preface 
to  Chou  king,  gives  Fou-hi,  Chine-nong,  Hoang  ti,  for 
the  three  Hoang,  and  that  he  takes  Chao4iao,  Tchouene- 
hio,  Tico,  Yao,  and  Chune,  for  the  five  Ti;  but  that 
we  know  not  on  what  foundation  he  does  this,  fince 
Confucius,  in  the  Kia-yu,  diftinguilhes  by  the  title  of 
'Ti,  all  the  kings  after  Fou-hi.  The  fame  thing  is  prov- 
ed by  fome  palfages  of  Tfoc-hi  and  of  Liu-pou-ouei ; 
from  whence  they  conclude,  that  Fou-hi,  Chine-nong, 
and  Hoang-ti  are  not  the  three  Hoang,  and  that  there 
are  no  other  Hoang  but  heaven,  earth,  and  man. 

Tchine-huene  retrenches  Hoansr-ti  from  the  number 
of  the  Sane-hoang,  and  puts  in  hi^  place  Niu-oua,  whom 
he  ranges  between  Fou-hi  and  Chine-nong.  Others 
flrike  out  Niu-oua,  and  put  Tcho-yong  in  the  place  of 
Hoang-ti.  Niu-oua  was  the  fifter  of  Fou-hi,  and  Fou- 
hi,  they  fay,  reigned  1 15  years.  At  what  age  mud  this 
princeis  have  mounted  the  throne,  for  they  make  her 
lucceed  her  brother  ? 

The  famous  Sfe-ma-tfiene,  to  whom  the  Chinefe, 
from  their  high  eftecm  of  him,  have  given  the  name  of 
Tai-Jfe-con^,  or  Father  of  Hijlory,  will  have  Hoang-ti, 
Tchoucne-hio,  Cao-fine,  Yao,  and  Chune,  to  be  the  five 
Ti;  and  he  gave  thefe  princes  ror  their  predecelfors 
Soui-gine-chi,  Fou-hi,  and  Chine-nong,  who,  according 
to  him,  were  the  tliree  Hoang.  This  opinion,  fince  his 
time,  has  been  embraced  by  fcveral  other  writers,  who 
depended  upon  his  authority  more  than  upon  proofs 
which  he  could  not  produce. 

Vol.  UI.  S  f  Confucius 
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Confucius  fays,  in  his  Kia-yu,  that  the  princes  who 
had  governed  the  empire,  began  at  Fou-hi  to  take  the 
name  of  T/,  or  Emperor.  The  fame  philofopher  fays 
further,  in  the  treatife  Hi-tfee,  or  commentary  upon  the 
Y-king,  that  anciently  Fou-hi  governed  China,  that 
Chine-nong  fucceeded  him,  that  after  them  Hoang-ti, 
Yao,  and  Chune,  were  featcd  on  the  throne.  From  fo 
decifive  a  teilimony,  Hou-ou-fong,  and  feveral  others 
•with  him,  have  not  doubted,  that  thefe  five  princes 
named  by  Confucius,  were  the  Ou-ti,  or  five  emperors. 
As  to  the  Sane-hoang,  tlicy  admitted  Tiene-hoang-chi, 
Ti-hoang-chi,  Gine-hoang-chi,  as  three  chiefs  ot  the 
people  who  had  governed  tlie  empire  before  Fou-hi. 

As  it  is  from  Tao^fe,  that  the  feveral  authors  we 
have  now  quoted,  have  borrowed  their  idea  of  this  chi- 
merical divifion  of  the  eighth  firft  Chinefe  emperors, 
into  three  Iloang  and  five  M'i,  it  is  necelTary  to  relate 
what  thefe  religious  think  themfelves.  They  have  opi- 
nions pecuhar  to  themfelves  about  thefe  fird  ages  of  the 
monarchy.  They  believe,  that  at  the  firil  there  were 
three  Augufli,  Sane-hoangj  then  five  emperors,  Oii-ti; 
next  three  kings,  Sane-vang;  and  lafily,  five  Pa,  Ou- 
pa;  that  is  to  lay,  five  chiets  of  Rcgulos. 

This  order  fo  regularly  obfcrved  of  three  and  then 
five,  which  is  repeated  twice,  Ihews  plainly,  that  all  this 
has  no  foundation  in  truth,  but  that  it  is  a  fyfiem  in- 
Tcnted  at  pleafure.  Wherefore  Ton-chong-chu,  who 
lived  under  the  Hane,  explained  this  in  an  allegorical 
manner.  The  three  Hoang  were,  according  to  him, 
tlie  three  powers,  (heaven,  earth,  and  man);  the  five 
Ti  v/cre  the  live  duties  (the  duties,  of  king  and  fubjecl:, 
of  father  and  children,  of  huihand  and  wife,  of  elder 
and  younger  brothers,  ol  friends);  the  three  Vang  were 
the  tliree  lights,  (fun  moon  and  itars);  finally,  the  five 
Pa  were  the  five  mountains,  four  of  which  are  fituated 
at  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  empire,  and  the  fifth 
at  the  centre.  Thus,  Tong-tchong-chu  allegorized  this 
preteiuled  lucceliions  of  kings.  But  Lopi,  who  relates 
this  explanation,  adds,  it  was  not  his  own.     This   is  a 

point 
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point  of  crlticifin  of  little  importance  to  us;  let  them,  if 
thev  pleafe,  afcribe  it  to  fome  other  than  Tonfj^-tchone- 
chii ;  we  have  ftill  ground  to  fay,  that  it  came  from  fonie 
writer  who  lived  in  an  age  not  far  from  tlrat  of  Tong- 
tchong-chu.  This  is  enough  for  our  prefent  purpole, 
fince  we  iee  from  hence  tl^e  little  regard  they  then  paid 
to  this  divifion,  which  they  confidered  as  chimerical.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  reconcile  all  the'e  con- 
tradictions. All  thefe  imaginary  reigns  are  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Tao-ire,  who  have  darkened  the  origin  of 
the  Chmefe  monarchy  by  their  hibles  and  mvtho!ot>v. 
The  ten  Ki  or  periods  are  of  their  inventing;  they  give 
them  between  two  and  three  millions  of  years  duration. 
But  before  thefe  ten  periods,  they  place  three  dynafties, 
ws,  the  dynafty  of  Thiene-hoang-chi,  that  of  Ti-hoang- 
chi,  and  finally,  that  of  Gine-hoang-chi.  If  we  attend 
to  the  fignification  of  thefe  names,  they  muit  be  in- 
terpreted thus:  the  Sovereign  of  heave}?,  the  Sovereign  of 
cart/j,  the  Sovereign  of  men.  We  fee  from  hence,  that 
the  allegorical  explanation  of  Tong-tchong-chu,  which 
made  the  three  Hoang  fignify  the  three  powers,  that  is, 
heaven,  earth,  and  man,   is  not  without  probability. 

Thefe  three  Hoang  fucceeded  to  Poane-cou,  other- 
wife  Hoene-tune,  the  chaos,  the  origin  of  the  world, 
which  feveral  of  the  Tao-ile  take  for  the  firft  man,  or 
the  firft  king  vvho  governed  Clhina. 

The  dynalty  of  Thiene-hoang-chi  had  thirteen  kings, 
who  reigned,  fay  they,  18,000  years;  then  came  the  dy- 
nafty of  Ti-hoang-chi,whofe  kings,  to  the  number  of  ele- 
ven, make  up  a:like',d;«!rJati^ri''«f  i'6,6oo  years,  finally, 
to  Ti-hoang-chi  fucceeded  the  Gine-hoa!"ig-chi,  whole 
dynaffy,  compofed  of  liine  kings,  furnifhes  a  fpace  of 
45,600  years.  U'hefe  three  fums  added,  give  us  pre- 
cifely  81,600  years.  But  if  we  add  to  thele  three  dy- 
nallies,  thole  which  are  comprehended  in  each  of  the 
ten  Ki,  and  which  amount,  according  to  fome  calcula- 
tions, to  more  than  230;  we  Ihall  find,  that  the  prcten- 
fions  of  the  Chiiiefe  very  much  exceed  thofc  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  For  if  we  believe  the  cal- 
culations of  various  authors,  from  Pouanc-cou  to  the 

S  f  2  death 
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death  of  Confucius,  which  happened  in  the  year  4^9 
before  J,  C.  there  is  elapfed  276,000  years,  or 
2,, 276,000,  or  2,759,860,  or  even  3,276,000,  or  final- 
ly, which  is  a  great  deal  more,  96,961,740  years:  for 
we  find  all  thefe  different  calculations. 

It  is  vifible  enough,  that  thefe  extravagant  numbers 
can  be  nothing  elfe  but  allronomical  periods,  contrived 
to  give  the  conjunftion  of  the  planets  in  certain  conflel- 
lations,  or  calculations  which  have  feme  relation  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Tao-fle,  concerning  the  perpetual  deflruc- 
tions  and  reprodudions  of  words.  In  fa6l,  fome  have 
endeavoured  to  make  thefe  numbers  agree  with  the 
period  of  Tchao-cangrtfie,  a  famous  philofopher  in  the 
days  of  Song,  who  had  undertaken  to  determine  the 
period  of  the  duration  of  the  world;  for  the  fyftem  of 
the  deflru6lion  and  reproduction  of  worlds  was  very 
current,  not  only  in  the  fed,  of  Ju,  or  of  the  learned,  but 
alfo  among  the  Bonzes,  Ho-chang,  or  the  religious  of 
Fo,  and  among  the  Tao-lfe,  or  followers  of  Lao-kiune; 
tliat  is  to  fay,  among  the  three  great  feds,  who  have  the 
moft  influence  in  the  empire.  Tchao-cang-tfie  eflabliihed 
then  a  great  period  of  129,000  years,  called  Tuene, 
compofed  of  twelve  equal  parts,  called  boei  or  conjiindionsy 
which  were  each  of  10,800  years.  In  the  firft  conjunction, 
faid  he,  heaven  was  formed  by  little  and  little,  by  the 
motion  which  the  Tai-ki  or  the  Supreme  Being  impref^ 
fed  upon  matter  which  was  formerly  at  perfed  refl. 
During  the  fecond  conjundion,  the  earth  was  produced 
in  the  fame  m^^nner,  At  the  middle  of  the  third  con- 
jundion,  man  and  all  other  beings  began  to  fpring  up, 
in  the  manner  that  plants  and  trees  are  produced  in  the 
iilands,  whip h  afterwards  preferve  their  feveral  kinds  by 
their  feeds.  At  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  conjundion, 
all  things  fliall  be  deftroyed,  and  the  world  fhall  fall 
back  agai^i  into  its  primitive  chaos,  from  \vhence  it  ihall 
not  arife  till  after  the  twelfth  conjundion  is  expired. 

It  is  not  difficult  at  prefent  to  conceive,  that  the  Tao- 
ffe  had  invented  that  prodigious  number  of  reigns  be- 
fore Fou-hi,  for  no  other  rcafpn,  but  to  fill  up  that 

interval^ 
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interval,  which,  according  to  them,  had  elapfed  from 
the  production  of  man,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Chinefe 
monarchy,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  reign  of  Fou-hi.  The 
fame  calculator  determined  the  half  of  Yuene,  or  of  his 
great  period  of  129,000  years,  at  the  reign  of  Yao. 

Thofe  Tao-ffe,  as  I  have  faid  already,  laid  down  thefe 
ten  ages  or  ten  Ki  as  an  indifputable  principle;  each  Ki 
comprehended  feveral  dynafties,  whofe  duration  they 
determined  as  they  thought  fit,  and  as  their  calculation 
required:  but  if  they  were  at  liberty  to  increafe  or 
diminifh  the  duration  of  the  ten  Ki,  it  was  not  the  fame 
as  to  their  number,  which  was  in  fome  fort  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  their  feet,  from  which  they  were  not 
allowed  to  depart. 

Some  milTionaries  to  whom  this  doftrine  of  Tao-fle 
was  not  unknown,  imagined,  that  they  difcerned  in 
thefe  ten  Ki,  the  ten  generations  before  Noah;  and  as 
the  writers  cited  by  Lopi,  and  by  Cong-ing-ta,  fay,  that 
of  thefe  ten  Ki,  fix  were  before  Fou-hi,  and  four  after 
him;  thefe  fame  miffionaries  have  imagined  that  Fou- 
hi  was  Enoch.  It  muft  be  owned,  in  the  mean  timx, 
that  Tchine-huene  and  feveral  others  do  not  obferve  the 
fame  order ;  that  they  place  Chine-nong  in  tlie  ninth 
Ki,  Hoang-ti  in  the  tenth,  &c.  By  this  computation 
Hoang-ti  would  be  Noah,  and  Fou-hi  Methufelah, 
which  contradids  their  hypothefis. 

The  opinion  which  confiders  the  ten  Ki  of  the  Chi- 
nefe as  the  ten  generations  which  preceded  Noah,  is 
very  ingenious,  and  not  improbable.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Tcheou,  about  300  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  asra,  fome  Jews  travelled  into  China,  who  might 
have  made  the  writings  of  Mofes  known  there,  and  of 
confequence,  the  ten  generations  which  preceded  the 
deluge  :  befides,  this  knowledge  was  common  to  the 
Chaldeans,  who  might  have  penetrated  into  China  before 
the  Jews. 
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Anthologia,  in  4*".  Parijiis,  1566. 
ApoUodorus,  in  12°.  Parif.   1599. 
Apollodorus,  /V^/ifr  hilt.  poet.  Icript.   I  have  made  ufe  of 

both  thcfe  editions. 
Apollonius  Rhodius  Argonauticorum,  &c.  in  8*'.  Ludg. 

Bfltavsrum,   1 64  r . 
Apuleii  opera,  Pari/iis,  1601. 
Arati  pheencniena,  in  4".  Pari/.  1559. 
Arilildis  opera,  in  4°.  ()xG?]ia',  1722. 
Ariftol^ulus  apud  Straboncm,  Jolephum,  &  Pliotiuni. 

Ariftophanes, 
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Anftoplianes,  mfol.  Ani/lelodami,   lyio. 

Ariftotelcs,  mfol.Parif.  typis  regiis,  1629. 

Arrianus,  in  8^  Jmjiclodami,   1668. 

L'art  de  convertir  le  fcr  en  acier,  par  M.  de  Reaumur, 

in  4°.  Paris,  1722. 
L'Afia  Di  Barros,  in  4.°.  in  Venetia,  1^61. 
Athena^us,  Deipnofophift.  mfol.  Liigdtini,  161 2.  • 
S.  Augullinus,  de  civitate  Dei,  cum  commentario  Lu- 

dov.  Vives,  in  8°.  Lugduni,  1570. 
Aurelius  Viftor,  inter  hillorise  Auguftse  fcriptores. 

B 

BAnnier,  explication  dcs  fables,  in  120.  Paris,  1748. 
S.  BafiliiMagni  opera,  mfol.  Parif.  i72i,&c.  &:c. 
Berofus,  aptid  Syncellum  &  Jofephum. 
Bianchini,  la  ifloria  univerfale,  in  4=.  in  Roma,  1747. 
Bible  de  M.  le  Gros,  in  12°.  Cologne,  1739. 
Bible  du  P.  Calmet,  in  4°.  Paris,  1715. 
Biblia  Sacra,  Hebraica,  Grseca,  &  Latina,  mfoL  Parif 

ex  officina  Commeliniana,   161 6. 
Biblia  Sacra,  cum  univerf.  Franc.  Vatabli  &  varior.  in- 
terpret, annotationib.  mfol.  Pari/iis,  fiwiptibus  focie- 

tat  is,  1729. 
Bibliotheque  ancienne  &  moderne,  par  J.  le  Clerc,  in 

1 2°.  Amjlerdam,  1 7 1 4 . 
Bibliotheque  choifie,  par  J.  le  Clerc,  in  1 2°.  Amjlerdam., 

1712. 
Bibliotheque  raifonnce,  in  t2°.  Ajierd.   1728.  <irr.  6"f. 
Bibliotheque  univerfelle  &  hiflorique,  par  J.  le  Clerc,  In 

12°.  Amjlerd.    1700. 
Bocharti,  geographiai  facra:  pars  prior,  Phaleg.  in  foL 

Cadomi,   1 646. 
Bocharti,  geographia:  facra:  pars  altera,  Chanaan,  mfol. 

Cadomi,  1746. 
Bocharti  Hierozoicon,  mfol.  Londini,  166^. 
Boetii  de  Boot,  gemmarum  &:  lapidum  hiftoria,   in  8^ 

Lugduni  Batavorum,  1647. 
Borrichius,  de  ortu  &:  progreiTu  chemise,  in  4°.  HafnicC, 

1668. 

Bouguer 
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Bouguer  (la  figure  de  la    terre;    avec    une   relation 

abregee  d'un  voyage  au  Perou,  par  M.)  in  4°.  Farts, 

1749. 
Braunius,  de  veftitu  facerdotum  Hebrseorum,   in  4°. 

Amjielodami,  1701. 
Brilfonius,  de  regio  Perf.  princip  in  8°.  Argent.  1710. 
Brun  (Corneille  le)  voyage  au  Levant,  &c.  mfol.  Paris , 

1714. 
BufFon,  hiftoire  naturelle,  (par  M.  de),  in  4*.  Paris,  im- 

primerie  R.  1 749.  &e.  &c. 

C. 

CAfauboni,  animadverfioncs  in  AtheUcEum,    in  foL 
Liigduni,  1 62 1. 
Caffiodori,  opera  omnia,  mfol,  Rbotomagi,  1679. 
Caefaris  (Jul.)  comment, /w  12°  Londini,  1736. 
Cedrenus,  \nfol.  Parif.  e  typographia'  regia,  1647. 
Celfus  (A  Cornelius)  de  medicina,  in  8°.  Roterod.  1 750. 
Celfus  apud  Origenem.     See  Origenes  contra  Celf.  &c. 
Cenforinus  de  die  natali,  in  S^'.  Lugd.  Batav.  1743- 
Chambray  (parallele  de  I'architefture  antique  avec  la 

moderne,  par  le  Sieur  de),  mfol.  Paris,  1650. 
Chardin,  voyages  en  Perfe  &  autres  lieux,  in  12°.  A^n- 

fierdam,  171 1. 
Chronicon  Pafchale,  mfol.  Parifis,  e  typographia  regia, 

i688. 
Ciceronis  opera  omnia,  in  40 .  Parif.  1 740. 
dementis  Alexandrini,  opera  omnia,  mfol.  Oxonii,  1 71 5. 
Clerc  (D.  le)  hifloire  de  la  medccine,  in  4'\  Amjierd. 

1702. 
Colonne,  hifloire  naturelle  de  I'univers,  in  12°.  Paris, 

'734- 
Columella  inter  fcriptores  rei  rufticas. 
Comte  (le  P.  le)  nouveaux  memoires  fur  I'etat  prefent 

de  la  Chine,  in  12°.  Paris,   1697. 
Condamine,  (relation  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones,  par 

M.  de  la),  in  8°.  Paris,   1745. 
Canon,  apud  Photium. 

Conquelte  du  Mexique,  in  12°.  Paris,  1730. 
Conquefie  du  Perou,  in  12*".  Paris,  1742. 

Conringius, 
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Conringius,  de  hermetlca  medicina,  in  4°.  Hehnejiadii, 

i66q. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  12°.  Parif.  1745. 
Cragius  in  Gronovii  thefauro  antiquitatum  Grascarum, 

infol  Lugduni  Batavorwn^  1697. 
S.  Cyrilli  Hierofolymitani  archicp.  opera  omnia,  in  fol. 

Oxonii,  lyoT^. 
S.  Cyrilli  Akxandrini  opera,  mfol.  Parif.  1638. 

D 

DEmofthenis  &  JEfchinis  opera,  in  fol.   Francofurti, 
1604. 
Diarium  Italicum  a  R.  P.  D.  Bernardo  de  Montfaucon, 

in  4.  Parif  1702. 
Dicsearchus,  ^/>z/Jfcholiaft.  ApoU   Rhod. 
Di<^ionaire  geographique  de  la  Martiniere,  in/c/.  Paris, 

'^^^  .  .  .  , 

Diodori  Siculi  bibliotheca,  xxifol.  Amfcelodami,  i745' 

Diogenes  Laertius,  in  4°.  Amfielodami^  1698. 

Dion.  Caflii  hiftoria,  mfol.  Hanovia,  i6c6 

Dionyfii  Halicarnaffei  fcripta  omnia,  'm.foL  Francofurti, 

^586. 
Dionyfii  Periegetje  orbis  defcriptio,  inter  geographise 

veteris  fcriptores  Grascos  minores,  in  8°  Oxoyiice,  1 71 2. 
Diflertation  du  P   Souciet,  fur  les  medailles  Hebraiques, 

in  4'.  Paris,  1717. 
Draco  Corcyrasus  apud  Athenaeum. 
Duhamel,  (M.)  traite  de  la  culture  des  terres,  (par  M.) 

in  12°.  Paris,  1753,  &c.  &c. 

E 

Elfenfchmid,  traftatus  de  ponderibus  &  menfuris  ve- 
terum,  in  12°.  Ar^entorati,  1708. 
Efprit  des  loix  (T)  in  120   Geneve,  chez.  Barillot  6"  fils. 
JEflai  fur  les  hieroglyphes  des  Egyptiens,  in  12".  Paris, 

1744. 
Etymologicon  magnum,  mfol.  e  typograph.  H.  Comme- 

//■/i/,  1594. 
Euclidis  opera,  \x\fol.  Oxonia,  1704 
Eudemus,  apud  Fabricium  in  Bibliutheca  Graca. 

Vol.  III.  T  t  Euripidis 
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Euripldis  opera,  mfol.  Cantabrigia,  1694. 
Eufebii  prgeparatio  evangelica,  mfol.  Farif.  1628. 
Eufebii  theiaurus  temporum,  feu  chronic,  canon,  mfoL 

Amftelodami^  1658 
Euftathius  ad  Diouyfitwi  Feriegeteni,  inter  geographise  ve- 

teris  fcriptores  Grsecos  minores,  Oxonia,  1698. 
Euftathii  comment,  in  Homer,    in  fol.  Ro?na,    1542, 

Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori,  Nicol.  Damafceni,  Sec.  ab  H^ 
Valelio,  in  4°.  Farif.  1634. 

F. 
[7Abricli  bibliotheca  Grssca,  in  4°.  Hamburgi,  1708. 
Fabricii  bibliotheca  Latina,  in  4°.  Venetiisyiji^. 
Fannius,  de  ponderibus  &  menfuris,  in  8°.  Fanf.  1565. 
Feithii  antiquitates  Horaericas,  in  8°.  Argentorati,  ^743- 
Felibien,  principes  d'architefture,  in  4°.  Fans,  1676. 
Feftus  (Pomponius)  de  verborum  fignificatione,  in  4°. 

Farif  16.81. 
Fleury  (PAbbe  de)  mceurs  des  IfraeUtes,  in  12°.  Parisy 

^754. 
Fonrmont,  reflexions  critiques  fur  les  hiftoires  des  an- 
ctens  peuples,  in  4°.  Faris,  1735. 

G. 

GAleni  opera,  in  fol.  Fanfiis,  1679. 
Gaffendi  vita  de  Peirefc,  in  4".  Hagce-Comitum, 

1654. 
Gellius  (Aulus)  nodes  Atticss,  in  4°.   Lugduni  Batai}. 

1706. 
Gemelli  Careri,  giro  del  mondo,  in  8°.  in  Napcl'i,  1699. 
Gemini  elementa  afhroiiomise,  aptid  Pataviuni,  in  urano- 

logio,  mfol.  Farif  1630. 
Geographia  Nubienfis,  in  4°.  Farif.  161 9. 
Gefneri  novus  linguae  ^'  eruditionis  Romance  thefaurus, 

\Vifol.  Lipfia;,  1749- 
Gefneri  hiltoria  animalium,  avium,  &  pifcium,  in  fol. 

Francofiirti,  162c. 
Greaves  (defcription  des  pyramids,  par  J.)  dans  le  re- 

cueil  des  voyages  publics  par  Melchifedec  Thevenot, 

mfol.  Faris,  1696. 

Guignes 
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Guignes  (hlftoire  generale  des  Huns  par  M.  de),  in  4°. 
Paris  ^  17^6. 

H. 

HArdouin  (le  P.)  commentalre  fur  I'hifloire  naturelle 
de  Pline,  mjol.  Paris,  1723. 
Ejufdem  chronologia  Veter.  Teftam.  mfol.  inter  opera, 

felefta,  A??i/ieIodci??u,  17 10. 
Heliodori  ^thiopica,  in  8°.  Lutza^,  161 9. 
Hellqt,  (M  )  de  la  fonte  de  mines,  in  4".  Paris,  1750. 
Herbelot  (d')  bibliotheque  Orientale,  mfoL  Paris,  1697. 
Hermannus  Hugo   de   prima  fcribendi  origine,   in  8<=>. 
>    Trajecli  ad  Rhefium,  1738. 
Herodotus,  \nfoL  Francofurti,  1608. 
Hefiodus  variorum,  in  8°   Amjidodami,  1701. 
Hefiodi  opera  omnia,  cum  Grsecis  fcholiis,   in  40.   ex  of- 

fcina  Flantiniana,  1603. 
Hefychii  lexicon,  &c.  in  4°.  Lugduni  Bafavo?'um,  166S. 
S.  Hieronymi  opera,  mfol-  Parif.  1693  1708. 
Hippocratis  opera,  mfol.  Pc-rif  1679. 
Hifloire  de  Genghifcan,  par  Petis  de  la  Croix,   in  r2o. 

Paris,  1710. 
Hiftoire  de  Judith  (la  verite  de  F),  par  le  P.  Montfau- 

con,  in  12".  Paris,  1692. 
Hiftoire  de  la  Chine,  par  le  P.   Martini,  in  12^   Paris, 

1692. 
Hifloire  de  la  Chine,  par  le  P.  Semedo,  in  4".  L\'cri, 

1667. 
Hiftoire  de  la  jurifprudenceRomaine,  xnfoL  Paris,  1750. 
Hiftoire  dela  medecine,  par  Daniel  le  Clerc,  in  4".  Am- 

flerdam,  1702. 
Hiftoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  par  le  P.  Charlevoix,  in 

12".  Paris,  1744. 
Hiftoire  de  la  vie  &  dcs  ouvrages  de  la  Croze,  in  12°. 

Amjkerdam,  1741. 
Hiftoire  de  la  Virginie,  in  T2o.  Amflerdam,  1707. 
Hiftoire  de  Langucdoc,  par  D.  Vaiflette,  in  ' fd.  Paris^ 

1730- 
Hiftoire  des  Incas  de  GarcilaiTo  dc  la  Vega,  traduilepar 
J.  Baudoin,  in  S".  Amjlerdam,  i7i  c. 

T  t  2  '    '^  Hifto-re 
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Jliftoire  des  Incas,  nouvelle  traduction,  in  12°.  Parts, 

1 744.  /  h^ve  made  ufe  of  both  thefe  editions. 
Hiftoire  des  iiles  Marianes,  par  le  P.  le  Gobien,  in  1 2°. 

PjHs,  1700. 
Hiftoire  du  commerce,  &  de  la  navigation  des  anciens, 

in  12°.  Paris,  17 16. 
Hiftoire  du  droit  Francois,  a  la  tete  de  I'inftitution  au 

droit  Francois,  par  Argou,  in  12".  Paris,  1739 
Hiftoire  du  Japon,  parKaempfer,  in  12°.  La  Hye,  1732. 
Hiftoire  generale  des  ifles  Antilles,  par  le  P.  du  Tertre, 

in  4"".  P^nV,  1667,  1671. 
Hiftoire  generale  des  voyages,  in  40.  Paris,  1746,  &c,. 

Hiitoire  naturelle  de  I'Iflande,  in  12°.  Paris,  1750. 
Hiftoire  naturelle  des  Indes,  par  le  P.  Acofta,  in  8°. 

Paris,  I  598. 
Hiftoire  univerfelle  depuis  le  commencement  du  monde 

juiqu'a  prefent,  traduite  de  TAnglois,  d*une  fociete  de 

gens  de  lettres,  in  4°.  Amjierdam  1 747.  (b'c^  &c. 
Hiftoria  de  las  guerras  civiles  de  Granada,  in  8°,  en 

Paris,  1660. 
Hii  oriss  poeticae  fcriptores  antiqui,  in  8°.  Parif.   1675. 
Kiftorise  Auguftse  fcriptores,  mfol.  Parif.  1620. 
Homerc  (tradition  d*)  avec  des  remarques,  par  M.  de 

Dacier,  in  12°.  Paris,  174.. 
Homeri  Ilias  &   Odyfiea,  &  in  eafdem  fcholia,  in  40. 

Ca'fitabrigia,  1 7  i  i . 
Hor.  Apollinis  hieroglyphica,  &c.  in  4°.  Trajedi  ad  Khc- 

num,  1727, 
Hornius  de  originibus  Americanis,  in  8°.  Haga,   1652" 
Hyginus  in  mytograph.  Latin,  in  8".  Amfieloda7iii,  168 1. 

1. 

JA.mblichus  de  myfteriis  JEgypt.  cum  notis  Thorn. 
Gale,  mfol.  Oxonii,  1678. 
Jamblichus  devita  Pythagorica,  in  4°.  Amfielodami,  1708. 
Jaquelot,  diftertations  fur  Texiftence  de  Dieu,  in    12°. 

Paris,  1744. 
Jaquelot,  traite  de  la  verite  h  de  I'infpiration  des  livres 

du 
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du  Vieux  &  du  Nouveau  i  eftainent,  in  1 2".  Amjler" 

dam,  ) 752. 
Journal  (le)  des  fcavans,  in  4°.   Paris,  noii'veUe  edition^ 

1723,  c^^.  ^c. 
Journal  economique,  in  12°.  Paris,  Jawjicr,   <b'c.  &c, 

&c. 
Journal  des  obfervations  phyfiques,  &:c.  par  le  P.  Feuil- 

lee,  in  4°.  Paris,  17 14,  1725. 
Journal  du  voyage  dans  la  Guyane,  par  les  PP.  Grillet 

&  Bechamel,  Jefuites,  in  120.  Paris,  1682, 
Jofephi  opera  omnia,  mfol.  Afiijielodami,  1726. 
S.  Ifidori  opera  omnia,  mfol.  Colonia,  Agrippina,  161 7. 
Ifocrates,  \n  fol.  Bafilea,  1750, 
Jugemens  fur  quelques  ouvrages  nouveaux,  in  12°.  A' 

'uignon,  1 1^."^. 
Julius  Africanus,  apud  Syncellum. 
Juliu-  Firmicus,  mfol.  Roma,  1499. 
Junius  de  pidlura  veterum,  mfol.  Roterodami^  1694, 
Juftini  hiftoriae  (variorum),  in  8^  Lugduni  Batavorum, 

1719. 

K. 

KIrcher  (Athanaf.)  la  Chine  illuflree,  mfoL  Amjierd, 
1670. 
Ejufdem  obelifkus  Pamphilius,  mfol.  Roma,  1658. 
Kuhnius  in  notis  ad  Alliani  var.  hilt,  in  4°. 

L. 

LAet,  defcription  des  Indes  Occidentales,  mfol.  Leyde, 
1640. 
Leges  Salicas,  dans  le  recueil  des  hiftoriens  de  France 

par  D.  Bouquet. 
Lenglet,  methode  pour  etudier  I'hifloire,  in  4°.  Paris, 

1734. 
Lefcarbot,  hiiloire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  in  8°.  Paris, 

i6ri. 
Lettres  edifiantes  de  quelques  miffionaires  de  la  Com- 

pagnie  de  Jefus,  in  12^  Paris,  1717,  &c-.  &c.  &c. 
Luciani  opera,  cum  notis  variorum,  in  4°.   Jni/lelod, 

1743-      . 

M. 

'Acrobii  opera,  cum  notis  variorum,  in  S",  Lugduni 
BatavQr::n:,  167  c. 

Maillet, 
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Maillet,  defcription  de  TEgypte,  publiee  par  M.  I'Abbe 

Mafcrier,  in  40.  Paris,  1735. 
Manctho,  apiid  Syncellum  &  Jofephum. 
Marc  Paul  (voyages  de)  dans  recueil  des  voyages  faits 
•    en  Afie,  public  par  Bergeron,  in  4°.  La  Haye,  173;. 
Marculphi  fornmlse  veteres  inter  hiftorias  Franc,  fcrip- 

tores,  ex  edit   Benedidlinorum,  mfol.  Pari/  160. 
Marmora  Arundelliana,  aliaque  academ.  Oxonienfis,  in 

fol.  Londini^  1732. 
Marfliam  chronicus  canon,  in/o/.  Londini,  1672. 
Martianus  Capella  de  nuptiis  Mercurii  &  PhilologijE,  in 

8°.  ex  qfficina  Plantiniana^  1590. 
Martini,  hiftoire  de  la  Chine,  in  12°.  Paris^  1692. 
Megafthenes,  apud  Eufebii  prsep.  evangel   &  Jofephum. 
Memoires  de  Tacademie  de  Berlin,  in  4°.  Berlin,  1 745, 

fb'c  <b^c.  ^c. 
Memoires  deFacademie  des  fciences,  in  4°.  Paris^  1732. 

<b'c.  &€.  &c 
•Memoires  (anciens)  de  l*academie  des  fciences,  in  40. 

Paris,  1734. 
Memoires  pour  rhiftoire   des  fciences   &  beaux  arts, 
-   autrement  dit  les  Memoires    de  Trevoux,  in   12°. 

Paris,  1 70 1,  6r.  &c.  &c. 
Memoires  de  Pacademie  des  infcriptions,  in  4°.   Paris, 

de  r imprimerie  royale.  1736.  ^c^  l^c.  &c. 
Memoires  (nouveaux)  des  millions  de  la  compagnie  de 

Jefus  dans  le  Levant,  in  12''.  Paris,  17 15,  ^c.  &C. 

Memoire  touchant  I'etabliiTement  d*une  miffion  Chre- 
tienne  dans  le  troifieme  monde,  autrement  appelle  la 
terre  Aullrale,  in  8°.  Paris,  1663. 

Mercure  de  France,  in  12°.  Paris,  i']iy,  &'c.  &€,  (jfc. 

Mercure  Indien,  in  4°.  Paris,  1672. 

Merveilles  des  Indes  Orientales,  in  4".  Paris,  1  669. 

Meurfii  mifcellanea  Laconica,  apud  Gronovii  thefaurum 
Grsecarum  antiquitatum. 

Minutius  Felix,  in  8°.  Caniabrigia,  1707. 

Mocurs  des  fauvages  Amcricains,  in  4°.  Paris,  1724,     - 

Monnirr. 
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Monnier,  (le)  obfervations  d'hifloire  naturelle ;  fuite 
dcs  memoires  de  racademie  des  fciences,  pour  Tan- 
nee  1740,  in  4°.  Faris^  174 1« 

Montfaucon  (I'antiquite  expliquee  par  D.  Bernard  de) 
xxifol.  Paris ^  ^1^9' 

Munkerus  de  intercalatione,  in  80.  Lugduni  Batavortim, 
1680. 

N. 

NEwton,  la  clironologie  des  anciens  royaumes  corri- 
gee,  in  4°.  Paris ^  1728. 
Nicolaus  Damafcenus  in  excerptis  Valefi^  in  4°.  Parif, 

1634. 
Norden,  voyage  d'Egypte,  &  de  Nubie,  in  fol.  Copen* 

hague,i^SS- 
Nonni  Dionyfiaca,  in  8°.  Hanovi^j  1610. 

Nouvelles  litteraires  de  la  mer  Baltiq. 

Nouvelle  relation  de  la  France  exquinoxiale,  in   i2o. 

Paris,  1743. 

O. 

OBfervations  mathematiques,  aflronomiques,  &c.  des 
Peres  de  la  compagnie  de  Jefus,  redigees  &  pub- 
liees  par  le  P.  Souciet,  in  4°.  Paris,  1729. 
Obfervations  de  Belon,  in  4°.  Paris,  1588. 
Olaus  Magnus,  five  Rudbecs,   Atlantica,  &c.   m  fol. 

Upfalia,  1675-1679. 
Olaus  Wormius  de  Danica  litteratura,  mfol.  Hafnia, 

1651. 
Ejufdem  hiftoria  de  gentibus  Septentrionalibus,  in  foh 

Roma,  1555. 
Olympiodorus,  apud  Photium.    Opufcula  mythologica, 

&€.  in  8°    Amjielodami,  1688. 
Origenes  contra  Celfum.      Ejufdem  philocalia,  in  4^. 

CdJitabrigix,  i<^77' 
Otho  Sperlingius  de  nummis  non  cufis,  in  4°.  Amjlel. 
1700. 

P. 

PAlaephatus  de  incredibilib.  hiftor.  in  Opufcul.  my- 
thologicis, 
Palmarii  a  Grentmefnil  exercitationes  in  optimos  fere 
autores  Gr?scos,  in  4°.  Liigduni  Batavorion,  1668. 

Parthenii 
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Parthenii  Erotica  apud  hiftorise  poeticx  fcriptores  atttlq. 

in  8°.  Pari/.  1675. 
Paufanlas,  \r\fol  Lipfta^  169^. 
Perizonii  origlnes  Babylonicas  &  Egyptiacae,  in  12". 

Lugduni  Batavortwi,  17 1 1. 
Perizonii  not.  ad  ^Jiani  var  hifl:. 
Perrault,  (traduftion  de  Vitruve  par)  mfol.  Paris^  1684. 
Pctis  de  la  Croix,  hiiloire  de  Genghifcan,  in  12°.  Paris, 

17  10. 
Pezron,  Tantiquite  des  temps  retablie,  &:  defendue,  Sec. 

in  4°.  Paris,  1687. 
Phavorinus  apud  Diogenem  Laert. 
Philonis  Judasi  opera  omnia,  mfol.  Lutetia  Parif.  x646« 
Philoftratorum  opera  omnia,  mfol.  Lipftde,  1709. 
Photii  bibliotheca,  mfoL  Rothomagi,  1653,     - 
Phyfique  de  Rohault,  in  4°.  Paris,  1671. 
Pierre  de  la  Vallee,  (voyages  de),  in  4°.  Paris,   1 663. 
Pietro  della  Valle,  (viaggi  di),  in  40.  Roma,   1 650.  / 

have  made  ufe  of  both  thefe  editions. 
Piganiol  de  la  Force,  defcriptioa  de  la  France,   in  1 1". 

Paris,  1722. 
Pindarus,  mfol.  Oxonii,  1697. 
Plantonis  opera  omnia,  mfol.  Francofurti,  1602. 
Plinii  hiiloria  naturalis,  edif.  Harduini,  in  fol.  Paris, 

Plutarchi  opera  omnia,  mfol.  Lutetia  Pariftor.  typis  re- 

giis ,  1624. 
PocQcke's  defcription  of  the  Eaft,  mfol.  Londofi,  1743. 
Polyseni  ftratagemata,  in  8°.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1  69 1 , 
Pollucis  (Jul.)  Onomalticon,  mfol.  Amjielodami,   1706. 
Polybii  hiiloria-  mfol.  Parif.  1609. 
Pomponius  Mela  de  fitu  orbis,  in  8°.  Lugduni  Batavo- 

rum,  1722. 
PorDhyrius  de  abftinentia,  in  12°.  Lugduni,  1620. 
Phorphyrius  de  vita  Pythagorae,  in  4°.  Ainjlelod.  1707. 
Poiten  archseologia  Grseca,  mfol.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 

1702. 
Prideaux,  hiftoire  des  Juifs,  in  12°.  Paris,  1732. 
Principes  du  droit  politique,  in  12^  Amjlerdam,   1751. 

Proclus 
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Proclus  in  Timseum  Flatonis,  in  t.  2®,  o^er.  Platonis  m 

fel   Bajilea^   1534- 
Procopii  hiftoria,  mfol.  Par'tf.  e  typographia  regia^  1662- 

166^. 
Ptolemsei  Almageft  five  magnse  conftrudionis,  &c.  in 

joLBafilea^   *5:iS. 

QUintiliani  inftitution.  orator.  &c.  mfol.Parif.  1725. 
QumcusCurtms,  cum  notis  van  in  8"^.  Z.. 5-./.  1658. 
R. 

RAmufio  racolt.  delle  navigationi,  &c  viaggi,  &c.  in 
fol.  in  Venetia^  ^S^l' 
Recueil  d'antiquitcs,  par  M.  le  C.  de  Caylus,  in  4.°. Pa- 
ris,  1752  1750. 
Recueil  des  voyages  qui  ont  ferv'  a  retabliflement  &  aux 

progres  de  la  compagnie  des  Indes  Oricntales,  for- 

mee  dans  les  l^rovinces  Unies  des  Pays-Bas,  in  iz?, 

j^m/i,   1725 
Recueil  des  voyages  au  ^ord,  in  12°.  Anifierdam,  1731. 
Regise  fcientiarum  acadt.mi£e  hiftoria,  autore  J.  b.  Du^ 

chamel,  in  40   Paris,   -701. 
Reland   diffcrtationes   mifcellaneiE,   in  8^.  Traje^i  ad 

Rhenum,  1706-7  8. 
Relation  (nouvelle)  de  la  Gafpefie,  par  le  P.  Ic  Clerc, 

in  12^.  Paris,  16^1. 
Relation  de  la  haute  Ethiopie,  dans  le  Recueil  des  voy- 

aues  pub'.ies  par  Melchifedec  Thevenot. 
Relation  de  U  riviere  des  Amazones,  par  leP.  d'Acug- 

na,  in   12®   Paris,   1^82, 
Republique  (nouvelles  de  h)  des  lettres,  in  12**.  Am- 

perdam,    1715.  &v    &c.  &c. 
Refpublica,  five  Status  regni  Scotiie  &  Hibernian,  di- 

vtT'orum  autor.  in  16°.  Lugduni  Batc^vorum,  1627. 
Rhetores  Gr^eci  veteres,  in /J.  Vendiis,  edit.  Aldin^  i5'27. 
RhodiL^ini  (i^udovici  Cceiii)  lecliones  antiquas,  &c.  in 

fol  Francofurti,   ibb6 
Rollin,  hiftoire  ancienne,  in  12°.  Paris,  1740. 

S. 

SAlmafii  Plinian^  exercitationes,  in  fol  Parif.  1629. 
Salmafii  Plinianas  exercit-itiones,  in  fol.  Trajtdi  ad 
Vol.  ill.  Uu  Khamvi, 
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Rbefttim,  1689.     1  have  mad?  ufe  of  both  thef?  editi'^nr. 
Scaligeri  (Jofcphi)  notae  in  chronic.  Eufebii,  info/.  Am- 

flelodami^   1638 
SchefFerusde  militia  navali  vcterum,  in  4°.  Upfalia,  16^4. 
Schcerlone   amanitates   littcrariae,   in  8*.  Francofufii, 

Scheuchzcr  (phyfique  facree  trad,  du  lat.  de  Jcan-Ja- 

ques),  j^mjlerdam,  1732,  ^fuiv.\n  fd. 
Schonten  (voyages  de)  dans  le  Recueil  des  voyages  qui 

ont  fcrvi  a  retabliffement  de  la  compagnie  dcs  Indes 

HoUandoife. 
Scriptores  rei  rufticse  veteres  Latini,  in  4^  Lipfia^  ^TiB' 
Selden  de  diis  Syris,  in  8^  Amfieicdami^  16 bo. 
Senac,  nouveau  cours  de  chymie,  in  120.  Pmiu  1757^ 
ScnecsE  (L.  Ann^i)  opera  omnia,  in  %o.AmJtelodami^\6']'i, 
Sefvius.     See  Virgilii  opera. 
Sexti  Empirici  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Lipfi^e^  1718. 
Sicard,   (mem.  du  P.  Sicard),  dans  les  Memoires  des 

miffions  du  Levant, 
Sigonius,  opud  Gronovii  thefaurum  antiquitat.  Grgfeca- 

rum.  , 

Simpliciusin  Ariftotel.  de  cc£lo,in/^/.  Venetiis,Ald,  1526. 
Solini  polyhiftoria,  in/i?/.  Trajetti  ad  Rhenunty  i68p. 
Sophoclis  tragoedix,  in  40.  Parif.  1568. 
Speftaclc  de  la  nature,  in  \2^.  Paris,  1749. 
Spencer  de  legibus  Hebrsorum  riiualibus,  \n  fol.  Canta- 

brigi^y  1685. 
Stanley  hiftoria  philofophiac,  in  /^^.Ltpfta,  1711. 
Stephanus  Byzantinus  de  urbibus,  in  fol.  ^mfiehdnmi, 

1678. 
Stobasi  opera  omftia,  in  fol.  Geneva,  1609^ 
Strabonis  geographia,  in  fol.  Amfielodami,  1707. 
Suidae  lexicon,  in  fol,  Cantahrigt£,  1 705. 
Syncelli  chronograpliia,  in  fol,  Paris^  e  iypographin  rt- 

gia,  165-2. 

T. 

TAciti  (C.)  opera,  in  40.  traje£Ti  'Batavtrum,  1721. 
Tacquetelcmcntagcometnae,ini  2".-^/^j?^W.  1 683. 

TatMini 
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Tatrani  advcrfus  Graecos  oratio  •,  in  opcribus  S.  Juilini, 

in  f'A.  Pari/.  1742. 
Tavcrnier  (voyages  de)  in  4^.  Paris,  168 1. 
Ta vernier  (voyages  de)  in  12O.  Utrecht,  1 71 2.     t have 

made  ufe  of  both  thefe  editions. 
Terraflbn  (hiftoire  de  la  junfprudence  Komaine  par  M.) 

in  fol.  Paris ^  ^^50. 
TertuUiani  opera  omnia,  in  fol-  Parif.  1^6^ 
Theon  AJexandrinus,  apud^io\cm.  mjgn.  conflru(fl. 
Theocriti  opeia,  in  8°.  Oxoni^,  169^. 
Theodorcti  opera  omnia,  in  foL  Parif.  1642-1684. 
Theologic  phyfique,  in  8®.  Paris,  1729. 
Theophrafti  opera  omnia,  m  fol.  Lugd  Batavcr.  i6l^. 
Thcfaurus  lingua  Graecas  ab  H.  Stcphano,  infol.Paris^ 

'572. 
Thevenot  (relations   de  divers  voyages,    publics  par 

Melchiiedec)  in  fol.  Paris,  1696. 
Thuiydides,  in  fol.  Francofuni,  1594. 
Thucydides,  in  fol.  Amjl.  173 1.     /  have  made  uft  of 

both  thefe  editions. 
Thyfius,  apud  Gronovii  thefaurum  Grsec.  antiquitatum. 
Tollii  fortuua,  in  8^.  Jmjielodami,  1687. 
Tourneibrt  (voyage  au  Levant)  in  4O.  Paris,  defimpri- 

merie  royate^  ^7  V* 
Traite  de  la  culture  dcs  terres,  par  M.  du  Hamcl,  in 

I  2^.  Paris,  1753. 
Traite  de  la  police,  par  la  Mare,  in  foi,  PariSy  17 13. 
Tzeizcs  ad  Hefiod.    See  H*.  fiodi  opera. 

V. 

VAlcfii  excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori,  Nicolai  Damaf- 
ceni,  &c.  in  40.  Parif   1634. 
Vanfleb  (nouvclle  relation  d*Fgypte  par  le  P  )  in  i2«. 

Paris,  1677. 
B.  Varcnii  gcographia  generalis,  in  i*  Cantabrigia,  1681. 
Varro,  afud  S.  Auguft.  de  civitatc  Dei,  &  inter  Icripto* 

res  rci  rufticse  vcter.  Latin. 
Ubo  Emmius,  apud  Gronovii  thefaurum  Grasc.  anti- 
quitatum. 
Virgilii  opera,  in  4®.  Amfiekdami,  1746. 

Vitruve 
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Vitruve  (traduflion  de)  par  Perrault.     See  Perrault. 
Vopifcus  inter  hiftoii^  Augudas  icriptores,  in  fol.  Pa' 

rif.  \6io. 
Voffius  de  idolfJatria,  in  fol.  Amjtelodami^  1700. 
Voyage  a  requateur,  par  M  de  la  Cc-ndamine,  in  4©. 

Paris .^  de  I'imprimerie  rcyale^  \yc,i. 
Voyage  au  Perou,  par  D.  Antoine  d'Ulloa,  in  40.  Am- 

fierdam.  ly^sz* 
Voyage  d'Anfon,  in  4O.  Jmflerdam.,  1749. 
Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tu  ele,  dans  le  Recueil  des 

voyages  publies  par  Bergeron,  in  4^'.  La  Haye,  1735. 
Voyage  de  Bernier,  in  12^.  Am/le>^damy  1699. 
Voyages  de  Vincent  le  Blanc,  in  4^.  Paris,  174.9. 
Voyage  de  la  Baye  de  Hudfoii,  in  12^.  Paris,  1649. 
Voyage  de  Plan  Carpin,  dans  le  Recueil  des  voyages 

publies  par  Bergeron,  in  4^.  La  Haye,  ^35' 
Voyages  de  Coreal,  in  12^.  Bruxelles.,  1736. 
Voyages  de  Dampier,  in  12^.  Amjierdam^  1701. 
Voyage  de  Frezier,  in  4^.  Paris,  1716. 
Voyage  d'Hgypte,  par  Granger,  in  12^.  Paris,  1745. 
V'^yages  de  li  Boulaye-le-Goulz,  in  4^.  Paris^  1^57. 
Vr>yage  de  J.  de  Lery,  in  12^.  Paris,  1580. 
Voyages  dc  la  Hontan.   in  12°.  La  Baye,  1706. 
Voyages  de  Frarifois  Pyrard,  in  4*.  Paris,  16'jg, 
Voyage  des  Andes  Urientales.  par  Cane,  in  12^.  Paris^ 

1699. 
Voyage  de  Schaw,  in  4^.  La  Haye.  1743. 
Voyage  de  Wafer,  a  la  fuite  des  voyages  de  Dampiei. 
Voyages  d'Ovington,  in  12^.   Paris,  ij2^. 
Voyage  du   Levant,    par  P.  Lucas,    in  12^.    Rouen^ 

1710,-1724. 
Uranologion  D.  Patavii,  in  fol,  Pai'if.   1630. 
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W. 

Eidler  hiftoria  aftronomias,  in  4^.  Fittemh.i'j^i. 


XX. 
Enophontis  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Pari/.  158 1, 
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Which  comprehends  from  tlie    Eflablifliinent    of    Royalty   among   the   I  s  r  a  F.  l  i  t  E  s    to  their  Return  from  Captivity.* 
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SACRED      HISTORY. 


KINGS    of  ISRAEL. 
Jeroboam,     .      .     ao  years. 
N'adab.         .        .      a. 
Daaska,       .      .       14. 
EtA,  .  .  2. 

.       7   days. 

'.  pan  of  the  people  fol- 
'iBNi  ;     Oxitt    reigm 
alone  only  four  years. 


yeai 


In  the  ninth  year  of  hi 
;ign,  Salmanasiek  king  c 
Lffyria  takes  Samariah,  and 


Taking   of   jcruTalem    by 

his  city  and  the  tei 

init.      The  inhab! 
Jeniralem,  and  of  altnon  all 
Judah,   are  carried   capti 


Cyrus  delivers  the  Ji 
m  captivity.  They  ren 
o  Judca  under  the  conduA 
of  Zerob.miel,  and  form, 
he  pcrmilTion.  and  ua- 
der  the  protcflion  of  the  king 
il  Perfia,  a  kind  of  republic, 
<i  which  the  high-priell  wa: 
the  head,  and  chief  gover- 


EGYPTIANS. 


BABYLONIANS. 


form  a  particular  monai 
hy.  Thefirftoflhefcne 
fovereigns  was  a  print 
',  Naonassar-  H 
cd  the  throne  i 
747  before  J.  C.  and 
igned     .    .     14  years. 


ASSYRIANS. 


:inpircs  united  under  the  AlT/rian  govi 


Aflyrian  empire  wa 
membered  by  the  1 
■  the  Babylonians 
Medes. 

■hi/l,     or    NiNus 
younger,   ,  .  12  j 

'iGLATH-PlLEStR, 
TiLCFM.       .      20) 


ARHADDON  king  of  A/Tyria  takes  advantage  of  this  a- 
narchy  10  feiie  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  reunites  it  to  thai 
of  Alfyria. 
Saosduchi 


ADAN,  otherwifc  called  S.\RAC,     ...     2j. 
r  this  prince,  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Aflyrian 
taken  by  Cvaxaalj  king  of  Media,  and  by  N. 
AR  fatrap  of  Babylon.   This  event  put  a  final  ec 
the  Alfyrian  monarchy.     The  provinces  which  conipofcd 


Nab( 


c  divided  between  the  Babylonians  and  Medes 


594.     A7RUS. 

569. 


Tyre  bcficgcd  and  dcHrojed  by  this  prince 


Labokosoki 

Nabon.i 


This  is  the  Bal- 
Taking  o/BjByUn  by  Cvii 


in  for  fome  time  in 
(late  of  Aut-.nopiji  that 
,  without  any  fore 


EURYCRATtS IL 


{AGiLAus,    .    .    64  years, 
LvcLrRciis  gives  his  laws 
about  the  year  870. 

NlCANDER,    .    .     .     39  y 


^ 


s  II..  595c; 


Cy«« 

UitD, 
Mcdeol  Dahiel. 

CvRU!  fucctcdi  thi 
prince ;  he  was  alrciiily 
king  of  Pcrfu.  h.iving  in- 


»a  b,  t 


1  his  laihct. 


S  I  A  N      EMPIRE, 
ufter  of  a  great  part  of  AOa. 


H  E  R  A  C  L  1  D  Ji. 


We  know  nt 


EUNONI 
PotVDI 


0;6. 


P.v/.-;.a/  ARC  HON  S. 


itlAttCHONS. 


ul  .1RCH0NS. 
nod  p.irt  are  unknowi 
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XXIII.    . 

XX  rv.  . 
XXV.  ; 
xxVi.   . 

XXVII. 
XXVIII. 

xxix.   . 


do  not  tuid.  that  aTtcr 

gillator  there  n-as  a&y 

chasge  made  in  the  laws  ot 

Athens ;  thofe  of  Solon  main. 

ined  their  authority  s*  long 

the  Athenian  republic  fub' 


«l 


i> 


i 


Cleaned  &  Oiled 
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